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p 1 e 
„ T T E R I. do „„ example; write wit! 
3 eee Þ OO 1 the ſame unreſerved freedom, and never 
 PRAR aan, Bp diſguiſe thoſe little affairs in which your 
FTER along journey that heart is Toncerned; for theſe things, I 
| took up four days, I ar- think, my friendſhip gives me a peculiar 
> A 4 rived laſt week at my aunt's, right to know. | i | 

2 Þ where, I ſu poſe, I am to I am now I don't know how many 


6, ſtay a conſiderable time; miles diſtant from dear London, the ſeat 
in which L aſſure you my chief uneaſineſs of your joys; and muſt not expect for 
will conſiſt in being ſeparated from you; a long time to ſee again the Mall, the 
and that, you may depend upon it, will 75 ouſe, or the drawing - room; but 
be great enough o'conſcience. Ho w- I begin to fancy, bat in a” month or 
ever, to paſs away ſome of my hours, two I ſhall be reconciled to oy 
which I foreſee will lie pron heavy upon ſhades, tall trees, murmuring brooks 
my, hands, I will ſend you an account and all the ſylvan ſcenes which ſurroun 
of all that happens worth your notice: me; and even ceaſe to regret my diſtance 
but you muſt not be offended, if I tell from the genteel diverſions of the ga. 
you I write as mych to amuſe myſelf * and polite world; for if plain and fim 
as to pleaſe you; ſince this employment ple Nature can ever appear agreeable, it 
will not only be a recreation to me, but muſt be here, where the ſhews herſelf 
will flatter and ſoothe my friendſhip; and, in all her beauties. What a change have 
in ſome meaſure, compenſate for the I already undergone ! I riſe at leaſt three 
want of your company. I ſhall'always, or four hours ſooner than I ever did in 
while I am writing, think I am talking my life before, and even go to bed long 
to you; and am even now delighted with beforemidnight. Inſtead of theraitling 
the idea of that pleaſing intercourſe of of coaches, I now hear only the ruſtlin 
minds we ſhall probably enjoy at this of leaves, or the warbling of birds; and, 
diſtance. How agreeable is the thought, inſtead of rich perfumes, my ſenſes are 


that, as often as you hear from me, you regaled with the milder fragrance of 


2 _— : * we les in the 9 8 5 
ul o your nend; w 4, in return, ay, Ir? 7 | r, n't A | 
ſhall meet with the ſame proof of an open at me: A dann err So poet nor — 
undiſguiſed 8 from you! For my nor do I find that I am in the leaft dan- 
rt, I intend to diſcover all the ſecret ger of being either of them. Vou, I 
olds of my heart, and to unboſom myſelf know, cannot perceive any charms in 
to you without the leaſt reſerve, as I am ſuch a rude retreat, fit to engage the 


perſuaded I ſhall neyer have any ſearets attention of a fine lady. Here are no 


which you have not a right to be ac - powdered beaux, or gilt equipages, none 
quainted with, and which a ' 


* - 


— 


I ſhall not of the ſplendid allurements with which 
e AS”; ladies 
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4 


ladies of you vivacity are apt to be cap- 


n 


e a 


e * cy 
' pindle. 


My aunt, I find, is a . of I 
good ſenſe, and of a moſt free, eaſy, and 
engaging behaviour; but, as to her per- 
ſon, it is far from — agreeable ws 
face ii of bh iititnofitra _ "gt, - here 
brows lathe, and vefy dark; r 8 
of a more than ordinary ſize: but, not- 
- withſtanding this, the has an air of af- 
fability and good. nature | 8 wo 
countenance, which, at t 
inſpires every one that ſees — * a 
eaſing confidence. Her eaſy, con- 


nding 1515 ii N 
tlity, xt com a Abe, bf - 
uſe over tue minds. of the theaneſt ob- 
Jects uch 55 felf-complacency, ſuch an 
jun ved f ON 11 50 of heart, is ren- 
ders it im for them, in "ker com- 
any, 555 e! by an uneaſy te- 
The leweſt being that Bears 
1 — — 0 the N nature is an ob- 
| Ject of 12 regard ; ſhe puts heffelf 
n 9 24 With rhain in her conver- 
12 ky, Jag even uſes a language different 
from her own, in order 15 ſuit her dif- 
"courſe to their ideas, and to make them 
underſtand her advice, © conſolation 
' the offers them, and the friendly concern 
feels for their happineſs. As tb her 
ature, it is ſomething 3 above the ordi- 
"nary height, though ſhe is a little awry; 
.and, indeed, ſhe has 'nothing about her 
that 5s the accompliſhed lady, 
though every body that 'Tees her muſt 
. immediately think (I ſhould rather fay 
Jeel) ber a, very good one. In ſhort, 
the is x woman of * hor prudence, td. * 
a perfect axconomi 
thoughts ſeem equally divided between 
the management of her own family and 
. a generous care for the welfare of thoſe * 
: joe ply. to her for aſſiſtance. Mo 
8 of her children makes up 
great part of her felicity; it is a delight. 
| fa | employment, which ſhe knows 
to render as agreeable to them as to her- 
ſelf. The young ladies have been ac- 
guſtomed from their infancy to ſhare with 


y. 2 the abſence bf Sole, 


ton may ind 
ence of ty: 


her in the delicate pleaſure of communi- 


. cating happineſs; and have learnt from 
ber, and an Engliſh Seneca, which 
have almoſt, by heart, the moſt en- 


E way of Going * oe have * 


LED S 1 


ut, ws 4 part, a Ne . | 


ahd therefore her 


a ſmall falary at their own Sſpoſal; 1 
their good mother tells me, ſhe often 
. * a ſeeret 

__ up the tears f 
money with 

"Thich e — to purchaſe ſome 
piece of Vanity," or ſome or- 

a te! trifle. The old gentleman, 
my uncle, who died about — years 
ago, left her with four children, and a 
large eſtate, but _ 2 incumbered 


with mortgages, hic | 
8 e e 


ire at 


mahügement, ſhe has 
And ſhe would now be very . — 
ſhe not a ſon, whoſe brutal extravagance 
and debaucheries render her extremely 
_ aiizibiis. Tor "his welfare, This young 
man is about eighteen, of a robuſt con- 
ſtitution, pretty fat, and with a counte- 
nance perfectly expreſſive of the dulneſs 
and tupidityef hismind, which has been 
too rough to be poliſhed By a moſt free 
and liberal education; but as he i 57 
ing to make the cone bf C rage, Tf : 
robably never have vetaflon 5 | 
mi again. .Th&eldeft! — ht | 
Kg ſcen yet, ſhe bein 
gentleman at à confi rely e diſt 2 
fiche hence. "Amelia, her ſiſter, is a lady 
agreeable in her perſon, and da id happy in 
the n of a wing N wage, f. 
Ks a * ＋ 5 | I to 
thoughts ju er 
Toft; and flowing. Ae e ee — 
räcter, e ande Wonder, that I no 
ſooner knew her, than E conceived ta 
friendſhip for Her, which I am perfuaded 
is how become 'reciptoeal. * Hy, — 
oungeſt daughter, is not quite ten F 
old ; She 3 is lovely creature; of a — 
promiſing genius,” and has fuck an'tar- 
neſt thick 5 ere op "that her 
retty queſtidns frequent} me a 
1 ig Shade of apt 
With theſe 'two' young — ad 
' ſdineotheragreeable ecompanions, I ſpend 
1 * part of my time. The ſun is no 
ner riſen, . than e take à walk, and 
taſte the freffineſs of the morning air in 
ſome of thoſe rural ſcenes which furround 
our houſe; while the innocent gajety of 
w ' my new friends gives an alacrity to my 
N Which is greatly 3 by 
e ſoftneſs of theſe early breezes, 'afid 
the various ſcenes of natural beauty 
which every way preſent theinſelves to 
Gur view, | 
But it is time to conclude, 588 1 
have written enough for my Art letter; 
and . _ onty add, 


Affection 
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6 Affection will, -I am ſure, make you 

moſt ſolicitous to-know, that is, that T 

4 —— well, and have no other 
, eſs than what ariſes from my diſ- 

tance from you. Iam, dear Char 

*. ee LT TT F8LICLA. 
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"My HE pleaſure, dear Madam, 

1 expreſs at hearing from me, 3s oh 
a proof of your affeion, that I cannot 
help taking notice of it. The endear- 
ments of à friend have ſomething ſo ex- 
ampoſſible we ſhould be inſenſible of their 


value If flattery eaßly inſinuates it- 


iſelf itzto our hearts, it is chiefly becauſe 
it foothes our deſire of pleaſing; but 
ho much ſweeter are the careſſes of a 
| on whoſe. eſteem we found our 

pineſs, and whoſe ſatisfaction re- 
bounds back, and gives us who confer 


or it a kind of (elf-approbation! So much 


Jo or three days after I ſent you my 
letter, my couſin + wh propoled our 


taking an airing in the coach the next | 


morning, as ſoon as e nn 
accord in YP t in pr ice: but we 
had not. the ſtillneſs of 
the air, and the novelty of the ous 
toi me, induced us io walk. A ſandy 
rocłe, out of which were 8 huge caverns 
that ſeemed ready to fall, was on our 
left, and by a delightful contraſt ſet off 
ithe ſpacious meadows and fields which, 
on the right, extended to an inconceiv- 
able diſtance, where our ſight was only 

bounded by a clear {ky, that ſeemed to 
meet the ground, and in ſome — by 
hills which could hardly be diſti 
ed from the gilded clouds in which they 
wrapped themſelves. | 
view, took in abundance of little villages, 
_-»which arifing from amidit the trees at a 
great diſtances agreeably diverfified this 
: delightful landſeape®. - 

_ +» Whilſt we walked on, diſcourfing on 
_ "ſeveral ble ſubjects, I obſerved that 

the ſcene preſently changed, and | theſe 
precipices terminated in a high and ſteep 


* 
3 


uiſn- 


Our eye, at one 
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- bill, fo full of tall trees and ſhrubs, that 
it formed a moſt delightful, grove. The 
graſs here was mixed with beds of violets 
and primroſes, which diffuſed a charm- 
ing fragrance through the air. Here 
we fat down to refreſh ourſelves on the 
banks of a; {mall fountain, which with 
a gentle murmur ran from a cavity un- 
der the hill; and, after having drank ſome 
of the water out of a baſon which-was 
chained to the fide of it, we ſtruck into 
à narrow winding path, and began to 
mount the eminence, to take in a lar 
view of the vernal beauties of this- 
lightful ſeene; when I obſerved a fine 
river}, which' with ſerpentine meanders 
added to the beauty of the whole. But 
- while we were liſtening to the different 
warblings of a number of birds of ya- 
. rious kinds, and obſerving .the- rabbies 
ſcudiding along, and ſkipping at our ap- 
, proach into their burrows, we were inter- 
rupted from our contemplations of theſe 
trifling amuſements, by a voice that at 
once ſeized and fixed our attention; for we 
were near enough to hear diſtinctly every 
word; though, when we looked around 
us, we could diſcover ng human object 
near. The unknown perſon ſeemed en - 
in a re e 4 the 
of nature; and with a ſoft, yet manly 
voice, ſpoke the — * 
0 Nature! how beautiful, how 
lovely, are all thy works! With het 
* pleaſure do I gaze around, and vier 
© the vaſt profuſion of wiſdom and in- 


finite {kill that ſurrounds mel B 


retreat! where every object leads me 
© to explore the bounteous Author of ali 
goodneſs, ho thus diſtributes his fa- 
© vours to man, and teaches us to eon · 
cur with him in promoting the univeg- 
© fa} good, While Heaven, all- com- 
< municative Heaven, thus | profuſely 
© ſhowers down it's hleſſings, and im- 
© parts to us all that can charm our 
© ſenſes, or ravith our; grateful minds 
© with innocent delight, ; ſhall we With 
© contracted arts confine our ure to 
© the narrow limits -of- ſelfiſh paſſions, 
and not rather exert our utmoſt abili- 
ties, in order to diſperſe a flood of joy, 
and render the beauteous, the har- 
©. manious ſcene, compleat ? But, ah ! 


Les chis deſcription mould be thought ramantick;: the Editor thinks hümſelf ohliged 
to inform the publick, that this and the reſt of the landſcapes are actually ſituated near 
Notwnghamy and that-theſe ladies, he fuppoles; teſded in a village not far diſtant from 


that town. . 
beter Trent. 


d 


* 5 
* 1 
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| - © how ſmall a ſhare can I contribute to alarmed me, and made me very uneaſy, 

| © the great deſign? loſt in a' manner both on her account and my own. 1 
YN © amidft the immenſity of nature, like a ſtood ſtill I liftened: I returned back, 
$ © fingle flower amidſt the nuniberleſs ſtopping every moment to look around 

8 number which enamel this verdant me; but, juſt as I regained the place from 


carpet, or a ſmall: plant in this vernal 
'© Jaridſcape, too minute fingly to gain 
© the attention, and which could not be 


miſſed out of the blooming ſcene! But 


© why do I complain? Am I not ſuffi. 
4 ciently happy, if, amidſt the works of 
my Creator, I can, like them, by ful- 
© filling the duties of my narrow ſphere, 


promote the general ſplendor and har- 


© mony ef the whole? If the inanimate 
© creation can give ſuch pleaſures to a 
rational mind, how much nobler muſt 
© be the ſatisfaction with which ſuperior 
© beings view the beauteous order of 
© the more noble, the intellectual world, 
when the paſſions and inclinations of 
* the mind compoſe an harmonious 
© ſcene, infinitely more lovely than the 
© fineſt and moſt elegant diſpoſitions of 
matter! : 
Here the voice ſtopped. Perhaps we 
were diſcovered through the trees, and the 
unknown perſon was-diſpleaſed at being 
Interrupted in his private reverie, How- 
ever, curioſity made us proceed; for I 
was very defirous of knowing the 
ſtranger, whoſe ſentiments and languag 
had prejudiced me very much m' his 


favour. 


I do not know, my dear, what you 


will think of our adventure; but, for my 
part, I formed a moſt amiable idea of 


"the perſon of this ſtranger, though I had 
never ſeen him; and his words made 
ſuch an impreſſion upon my heart, that 
J believe I have repeated every ſyllable: 


dut the graceful manner, and the muſick 


of his voice, are what I can never give 


- you the leaſt idea of; for, upon m 
, A ble. 4 


word, they were quite inexpre 


Amelia endeavoured now to perſuade 
but I was too much 


me to return; 
charmed with what I had heard to con- 
ſent to do it immediately. Prompted by 
a little female curioſity, I reſolved, if 
eee at leaſt one view of this 
ſtranger, which I did not doubt but I 
might eaſily do without being perceived. 
She laughed at my motive; but, how- 
ever, at my entreaties, conſented to fol- 
tow me. I then ſtruck into one of the 
winding paths which lay on the ſide 
from whence I heard the voice ; but had 
not gone far, when, looking back, I 
milled my companion, This at once 


whence I engaged her to ac me 
in this fooſiſn expedition, I — S.- 


pi ruſtling of the leaves at a ſmall diſtance, ; 


when my heart ſuddenly leaped with 


joy at the thought of having found again 
friend: — was os miſtaken z 
fer, inſtead of her, a young man 2 
peared. from amidſt the boughs. 
came to me with an air of reſpect. But 
I ſhall forbear'giving a deſcription of 
his perſon till I can give you that of his 
mind; and that muſt not be till I know 
Jon better, which I hope will not be 
Ng. 
I believe it was the fame who had a few 
minutes before ſo agreeably engaged my 
attention. 
me, than he obſerved the diſorder of my 
countenance, which in a moment was 
imprinted upon his z when, making me 
A — 3 I preſume a, 


Madam, ' faid- he, with a wembling 


voige, and a moſt expreſſive look, © what 


He no ſooner came up to 


However, I muſt tell y, that 


© it is that cf 0 you? Are you 


© alone Y" Yes, Sir,” returned I; «I 
* have loſt my companion, a young lady, 


© who, I imagine, is in 8 


find me.“ Well, Madam, repli 

he, with an ingenuous © might L 
* hope that you would 5 yourſelt un- 
© der the protection of a ſtranger, I 
© would gladly offer my ſervice to wait 


Here he glanced his eyes upon me, as if 


to anticipate my anſwer; but iminedi- 
ately cait them down to the ground, and, 


I think, a ſigh eſcaped him. 4 

Though I was under no apprehenſion 
as to the behaviour of this __ gentle- 
man, yet I could not A= 4 


little, to conſider -what anſwer I ſhould 


makehim. I was apprehenſive that, ſhould 


X 


upon you till you rejoin: the lady.” 


n 
"JS 


— 
i 


my couſin find me in his company, ſhe | 


might think I avoided her with deſign 
and this might poſſibly not only dit} 
her, but give her ſome thoughts to my 
prejudice: beſides, in the opinion of the 
world, it might not be thought decent 
for me to be found ſo early, in ſuch a 
retired place, with a man whom I had 
never ſeen before, and to whoſe cha- 
raòter I muſt confeſs myſelf an utter 


. ſtranger. But theſe reflections would 


doubtleſs have given way to my inclina- 
tions, had not the young gentlempn, 
perceiving 
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© perceiving that I contim 
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ſilent, re- 
ſumed I fee, Madam, you are afraid 
« of truſting yourſelf with me; 
« blame your caution, and will there- 
fore leave you, in order to ſeek the 
lady whoſe abſence ſeems to give you 
« ſome painz and ſhail think myſelf very 
< happy if my endeavours ſhould reſtore: 
your quiet. This is a very obliging 
© propoſal, dir, returned I; and 1 
_ © gladly take you at your word: mean- 
« while, I will wait here to learn your 
« ſucceſsz but I am-aſhamed to give 
you this trouble.'— I have no other 
trouble, Madam, returned he, than 
in ſeparating myſelf from you. But 
© 1 ought not to complain, ſince it is to 
« ſerye you. | 
Here he retired ; but had not been 
gone long, before I ſaw him return with 
precipitation, when he told me that he 
law a lady walking down the hill; on 
which I permitted him to conduct me 


out of the wood, took my leave of him, 


and preſently rejoined her. 

Amelia was too angry with me to 
forbear reproaching me for the uncafineſs 
I had given her, though ſhe expreſſed her 
reſentment in the moſt obliging terms ; 
but was ſoon pacified, when ſhe found 
it was done without deſign, and I had 
been equally troubled on her account: 
and, indeed, my uneaſineſs had been a 
tufficient puniſhment for my indiſcre- 
tion. But I have troubled you too _ 
with things of no conſequence ; and will 
only add, that we made haſte to our 
coach, and were driven home to break - 


Pray give my reſpects where due; and 
do me the juſtice to think me, dear Char- 
lotte, the ſincereſt and moſt affectionate 
of your friends, | | 

. FELICIA. 


LETTER 1. 
ELL, well, my dear, you may 


be as merry as you will with my 


romantick adventure, as you are pleaſed 
to call it, I do not wonder at your laugh- 
ing at me, for I had penetration enough 
to foreſee it: however, that could not 
prevent my giving you a faithful account 
of this extraordinary ramble; for I had 
rather you ſhould be a little merry at m 
expence, than I be ſuch a rebel to frien 
ip, as to conceal any of my pleaſures or 
pains from you. But if what I related 


I cannot. 
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in my laſt may appear too trifling to de. 
ſerve your notice, I do not doubt but 1 
ſhall atone for the trouble I have given 
you in reading it, by deſcribing icenes 
more intereſting. 8 
The perſon you are pleaſed, in the 
gaiety of your heart, to call ſome ſylvan . 
deity, who you ſuppoſe inhabits the en- 
chanting groves, the Arcadian ſcenes 
2 ſay I have deſcribed, is a mere earthly 
ing, as very a m-'rtal as you or I; and 
the native beauties of this rural retreat, 
notwithſtanding what you are pleaſed to 
inſinuate to the contrary, are fo tar from 
being heightened by my deſbr i ption, that, 
were you with me, you would hardly 
think I had done 5 cx fuitice. But 
while you are attracted by the charms of 
your young admirer's dreſs and ſplendid 
equipage, and dazzled with the glitter 
of a cout., no wonder you think theſe 
humbler ſcenes, theſe inuocent and ſimple 
charms, which pleaſe me, are almo# 
wholly fiftitious, and little elſe but the 
invention of a luxutiant fancy—a fort of 
fairy land, that exiſts no where but in 
my own imazination. 
I ſaw the amiable youth I am now to 
deſcribe to you at church laſt Sunday. 
The moment I caſt my eyes upon him, 
I obſerved his fixed upon me; and, us 
make an ingenuous confeſſion, I fek my 
heart inſtantly flutrer with a very a 
able emotion. I had for ſeveral days 
8 to ſee him; and could not now 
help feeling a ſecret joy at finding mv 
wiſhes granted. But I were. the 
ſame'time, that he was in no danyer of 
appearing ſingular by the regards be caſt 
upon me; for as I was the gayeſt lady 
in the whole aſſenibly, every body, as 
ſoon as I aroſe up, inceſſantly gazed at 
me. When the ſervice was over, I grew 
impatient. to know if he would ſpeak to 


me: I fancied he would; at leaſt, I 


wiſhed it. I ſaw him wait at the door 
I faw it with pleaſure—and went ou 
with my aunt and couſins, filled with a 
formidable idea of his ections. But 
how was I mortified, when, after having 
addrefſed himſelf to my aunt and her 
daughters, and paid them {me civil 
compliments, he took his leave, only 
making me a low bow, even without 
opening his lips to me! 

Could any thing, Madam, be more 
provoking than this behaviour? Not 
that I was in love with him—at leait, I 
was reſolved not to think I was. But to 


ſee him ſo inſenſible of my attractions 
intolerable l 
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mel what ftupidity! If I had been ever 

fo ugly, he could have done no more! 

ment may 2 in me, eſpecially while 
I declare that I have my heart in my 
don poſſeſſion, I had really fome 
reaſon for it. There is certainly a plea- 
ſure in thinking our ſelves beloved by a 


man of ſenſe; and if I was not actually 


in love, I had a very great ambition to 


make him fo. He would have been a 


molt agreeable conqueſt ; and I ſhould 

- 'dvubtleſs have thought his addreſſes a 
greater honour than thoſe of a thouſand 
eoxcombs. EH 
The next day, however, I had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing him at my aunt's, and 
tould not help flattering myſelf that I 
was the cauſe of his viſit. We had juſt 
dined; and Amelia, having taken up 
one of the volumes of the Spectator, was 
reading the affecting ſtory of Tncle and 
Varice, when he entered the parlour; 
ond, paying us ſome compliments, ſeated 

; himſelf near the door; defiring, at the 
ſame time, that he might not interrupt 
dur entertainment. As my couſin had 
been uſed to treat him with all imagin- 
able freedom, ſhe concluded her ſtory, 
and we entered upon a converſation on 
the nature of ingratitude; a ſubje& that 
afforded the young gentleman a happy 
opportunity of diſcovering the delicacy 
of his ſentiments. He ſaid a thouſand 
things equally entertaining and inſtruc- 
tive, and enlivened his diſcourſe with 
abundance of tender, generous, and 
manly thoughts : but at laſt, my aunt 


being called out of the room, her daugh- , 


ters ſoon followed her. I was now in 
the moſt deſirable ſituation, and began 
to prepare myſelf for hearing a conver- 
zation. infinitely more intereſting. Rut 
how great, how inconceivable, was my 
ſurprize, to find the perſon, who a minute 
2 entertained us with ſuch elegance 
vt thought and-expreſſion, inſtantly be- 
come ſpeechleſs ! After fixing his eyes 
upon me for ſome time, he aroſe; and, 
with an air that expreſſed a tender diffi- 
tence, changęd his ſeat, and ſat near 
me; but itil} continued ſilent. His eyes, 
which had a remarkable languor, and a 
pleaſing ſoftneſs, were ſtill fixed upon 
me, hut I no ſooner met his glances, 
than, with a diſortlered look, he caſt thera 
to the floor. I endeavoured in vain to 
reſume the converſation; he repliedevith 
uch a tender d iſſidence as would inot 
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intolersble ! Not to ſay one civil thing to 


But, however auk ward this fit of reſent- 
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ſuffer him to proceed: His wrds faltered⸗ 
on his lips, and were uttered! with: ſo 
much confuſion, that it was not difficulr 
to obſerve the ſtruggle he had with his 
heart, and the pleaſing fource of his 
embarraſſment. . ar? : 474 5 * 

Ah, Madam! could I defire a more 


aughed heartily at ſeein 

4 25 —— _ ridiculed hi ſoftneſs 
foul; with your uſual ſprightt; - 

neſs, have divercd yourſelf at — 

2 man {© over- by your charnis a 

to give ſuch proofs of his weakneſs be- 


fore you: and, indeed, can any thing 


more agreeably flatter our vanity, or 
give us a higher opinion-of our own at- 
trations, than to ſee them make a fool 
of Good-ſenſe, and ſtrike Eloquence it- 
ſelf dumb? But, alas! I found myſelf 
little diſpoſed to aſſume any ſuch airs of 
barbarous gatety. I was not much leſs 
weak than he, and could not help pitying, 
as well as blaming, that modeſt diffi- 
dence-that gave him ſuch pain: but this 
was a pity that was attended with a moſt 
exquthte pleaſure ; nor could I, indeed, 
have felt a greater at ſeeing him at my 
feet, had he even aſſumed the. buſkin, 
_ 2 me 3 all the lofty and 
ting language of a hero in t . 
Not all 8 nate rants of — 
who would perſuade me to the folly of 
believing he was dying at my feet, and 
that his fate depended. upon my ſmiles 
or frowns, could have given me half the 
proofs of a fincere paſſion that I now 
received, 8 5 
As I promiſed to give you ſome idea 
of his perfections, I ill endeavour to 
do it now: his filence left me at full, 
liberty to examine his perion, and 1 
made aſe of this opportunity of doing it 


with the utmoſt freedom; and there- 


fore, without the leaſt flattery, I ſhall 
give you. his portrait as follows, 

You muſt know, then; that he is about 
twenty; and as to his ſtature, not much 
taller than Lam; Which, by the way, is 
much too thort for the hero of a ro- 


mance, who ought at leaft to be fax feet 
high: his complexion is lively; his eyes 


blue and ſparkling, and ſo very ex- 
preſiive, ithat they ſeem to diſcover, in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, all the ſenſations 


of his heart heart that, I believe, 


would bea great loſer, had it not ſo true 
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deeply im 
have — 1 idea of thoſe fancied 
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: ainted an ingenuous honeſty, the moſt 


ively traces of all that is humane, 
friendly, and benevolent, mixed with 
an engaging modeſty and ſimplicity of 
manners. His halr is of a dark brunette 

and hapgs in natural curls, which juſt 
touch his ſhoulders. As to his thoughts, 
they ſeem hent on the improyement of 
his mind; and the love of truth and 
virtue—antiquated perfetions!—are ſo 
there, that he ſeems to 


charms, thvſe faſhionable accompliſh- 
ments; which are neceſſary to form the 
character of the fine gentleman : nay, 


the aukward creature does not appear to 


have the leaſt notion of the art of hand- 
ling a ſnuff- hox with a grace; does not 
even know how to murder the reputa- 
tion of thoſe who are abſent, or flatter 
thoſe that are preſent; and though he 
ſeems very aſſiduous to pleaſe me, he has 
not, I can tell you, had the complaiſance 
to let me know that he thinks I have 
more charms than his grandmother. 
You have now, my dear Charlotte, a 
right to form what judgment you pleaſe 
upon the picture I have drawn. The 


modeſt ruſticity of my ſpark, ſo very 


different from the confident addreſſes o 
the town beaux. muſt make him ſeem a 


very odd ſort of a creature to you, who 


are ſo uſed to hear yourſelf praiſed in 
lofty ſtrains, that you will, perhaps, be 


ſurprized that there ſhould be any other 
way of touching the heart. But, for my 


part, however ridiculous his behaviour 
may appear to you, I cannot help telling 
you, that I found myſelf exceedingly 
moved with that tender diffidence and 
melting confuſion, which, in ſpite of him- 
ſelf, diſcovered what I am perſuaded he 
would very gladly have concealed. His. 
filence itſelf, added to the ſeveral tender 
emotions I obſerved in his countenance, 
made ſome ſttange adrances in my heart; 
and, to be ſincere, I do not know what 
may be the effect of two or three more 
ſuch tender interviews. / | 
After this frank confeſſion, I know 
you are more inclined to laugh at me 


' than at him. Do ſo, if you pleaſe; I 


ſhall find an opportunity of lau ghimg 2t 
you in my turn. But to proceed. My 
aunt at rejoined us, after half an 
hour's abſence ; in which time I had net 


one gallant thing ſaid to me, not a ſy. 
lable that could tell he was my lover; 


every declaration of this kind was per- 
faftly involuntary z nor do I know when 


CHARLOTTE, © 
he will have reſolution enough to un- 


burthen his heart to me. But, however 
merry you may make yourſelf at this 
letter, I dare ſay you will be pleaſed with 
the confidence I repoſe in you, and with 


the freſh affurances I make you of being, 


dear Madam, your moſt ſincere, and 
affectionate Fiend, f 
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LET T E R IV. 
DEAR CHARLOTTE, e 
Do not think there is any occaſion ts 

make an apology for ſending you 


this ſo ſoon after my laſt, though I have 
not yet received an anſwer to it. I know 


you are always glad to hear from me; 


and therefore, withoutceremony, I fol- 
low the dictates of my heart, which lead 
me to communicate every thing to you 
that I have reaſon to flatter myſelf will 
be an agreeable amuſement. | 
A few days ago, my aunt having en- 
gaged to ſpend a day, or two with an 


elderly gentleman, who lives at a village 


a few miles diſtant from our houſe, they 
made me_one of the party; and we ac- 
cordingly ſet out in the coach. The old 
| ap rung who expected us, met us with 

is pipe in his mouth, and, in an agree. 
able friendly manner, paid us the com- 
pliments of his houſe before we arrived 
at it; and then conducted us home, 
ſmoaking all the way at the coach-door, 


As ſoon as we entered his houſe, his 
unreſerved behaviour rendered his com 


piny very diverting. He enlivened the 
converſation with abundance of merry 
ſtories, which his homonrous and plea. 


ſant manner rendered vaſtly diverting: _ 
but the worſt part of our entertainment 


conſiſted in our being obliged to hear 
with the impertinence of an old maiden 
lady, the gentleman's ſiſter, who, out of 
an affectation of extraordinary piety and 


prudence, joined to an aukward air of 


over- ſtrained modeſty, aſſumed an au- 


thority that made her perfectly ridicu- 


lous. - You never, in all your life, I dare 
fay, beheld ſo compleat a prude: ſhe 
would infinuate that there was a double 
meaning in the moſt innocent expreſ- 


ſions; and would frequently ſet.us upon 


ſearching for an indecent thought, 
where, 1 ſay, none but herſelf ever 


had any. This was the cenſor of the _ 
company, from whom our facetiqus. 


friend often met with a ſharp reprimand. 
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ſenſe would not tempt. one to be 
* the could never be prevailed upon ſo 


Ll 


© Fie, fie!* would ſhe frequently cry, 
interrupting him, ting up — head, 
d giving him a Jook of ſupercilious 
iſdain, © I proteſt you make me bluſh, 
' Really you will oblige me to leave the 
rom: But the bet of it * that 
this gentleman's l was like ſome 
e's wit, with this difference only, 


a 
"EP" 


| That as nobody can ſee that but them- 


ſelves, ſo none of the company could 
find him guilty af a want of decency, 
but this experienced maid. Beſides, her 
comments were an hundred times worſe 
than the text. She muſt certainly have 
3 moſt fruitful invention, as well as a 
very unchaſte caſt of mind; or elſe, I 

Rink it hardly pefſible that ſhe ſhoyld 
b ſo very intel 8 in things, which 
t is the greateſt glory of ladies in our 

ircumſtances not to underſtand. Mo- 
det is the diſtinguiſhing virtue of our 

*X3 nor can a gentleman violate it in 
our preſence without being guilty of an 


unpardonable rudeneſs; but this virtue 


will, never teach us to torture words and 


Fyllables to make them ſpeak a ſenſe of 


Which che ſpeaker had not the leaſt idea. 
This we uld be to act entirely inconſiſt- 


dent with that love of decency to which 


we make pretenſions. 

But to return to our. prude, You 
would have laughed to hear her (While 
with an air of the moſt ridiculous affec- 
tation ſhe drew up, her̃ mouth) expreſs 
her averüon for the naſty filthy crea- 
tures, the men. She is 


way, her ſmall remains of beauty and 


eve), 
much as. to think with patience. on the 
naſty, odious things. 
+ Severe as this lady was upon the old 
Er he was not much behind 
rin his teplies, in which he raillied 
her ſo agreeably, that I could, almoſt 
forgive her impertinence on account, of 
che pleaſant remarks it occaſigned. 
As oof 68 dinner was over, ſhe be- 
an with a ſevere cenſure upon the weak - 
Ns — depravity of buman hr 
which opened the way for abundance of 


- devout ſcandal and pus defamation. 


And as this gave her a happy occaſion 
of mentioning, by way of Yluftration, 
the real or imaginary vices. of her neigh- 
bourhood, ſhe ſeemed to talk on this 


ſubject with an unuſual CatisfaRtion, 


rel fer 16 cia 


urprized that 
our ſex can be ſo impudent as to marry. 
And though ſhe has had the reateſt and 
moſt advantageous offers, (which, by the 
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Her immacuate ſou! trhumphied over 
the crimes of the multitude, and made 
her look down upon them with a ſacred - 
indignation. Every foible was repre- 
ſented in the moſt glaring light, and a 
reaſon given for all the accidents which 
had happened within her notice. Elated 
with the moſt pompouy ideas of her own. 
ſpotleſs virtue, ſhe pretended to kn. 
why one was thrown from his horſe, why 
another was robbed, or another dange- 
rouſly ill of a fever; and pointed out 
the reſpective crimes which were the 
cauſe of each diſaſter; while her misfor- 
tunes, on the contrary, were only the 
trials of an indulgent Providence, 
What an admirable artifice to extinguiſh 
the generous impreſſions of humanity, 
and to render the heart inſenſible to pity! 
to, blot out all the traces of the Deity, 
and ſtamp the brute on the reaſonable 
ſoul! * But what, if poſſible, added to 
the cruelty and inhumanity of her flan- 
ders was, her indirect inſinuations, art- 
fully mixed with a pretended air of 
friendſhip, which were a greater inſult 
on thoſe ſhe aſperſed than her more open 
invectives. Alas?” cried the, with a 
ſigh, who would thigk that my dear 
friend -I won't mention her name; 
my regard for her will not ſuffer me 
to do thatz but ſhe does not live man 

doors from us—F ſay, who woul 

think that ſo fins a lady, with ſuch a 
modeſt and artleſs look, was not as 
perfect in her virtue as ſhe is in the 
ſymmetry of her perſon! But I am 
glad ſhe has kept her folly to herſelf 1 


o 
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© and indeed. am too much her frien 
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ever to divulge it. I have heard, in- 
deed, a little whiſper—but no matter 
what they ſay of her: I hope it, only 
proceeds. from malice and, ill- nature. 
O fie! how. can people ſlander one 
another at this rate ! to be ſure, it is 
very wicked of. them.” 

© Yes, doubtleſs, Madam, replied 
the old gentleman, interrupting her with 
a ſneer; e know you are very ſenſi- 
ble of the malignity of this crime.” 
Here he winked. at my, aunt, ſhrugged 
up his houlders, and. ſhe pi oceeded 
* Yes, Heaven knows Rander is my aver - 
© fron,” reſumed ſhe, and Lwould not. 


for the world, be gyjky of it, What 


© if ſhe is not ſo flender as ſhe uſed to be; 
© ſhe may be troubled-with, the droply, 
: as 8 I love I: 
ſfruction upon every thing. 5 
© Slender! Madam, Tepſita' _—_ old 


zend, 
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friend, ſmiling with an air of indigna- 

tion; I ſaw that lady yeſterday, and 

upon my word 1 never beheld a finer 

„ ſhape, or a more eaſy air; I could 

not help taking particular notice of 
How ! $i 


her. ! Sir,? cried ſhe, with a 
look that expreſſed her diſappointment 
and confuſion; * I am perſuaded you 
© don't know who I mean.'—" Yes, 
Madam, I do, returned he; and 
© hetween you and I, however you con- 
s ceal names, you are always ſure to 
point your invectives in ſuch a man- 
© ex, — nobody can miſtake the per- 
« ſon they are levelled at. This ſhew 
of friendſhip is only a pretence, a ſpe- 
© cious artifice to wound the deeper. 
Don't you think, ladies,” continued 
he, turning to us, that my ſiſter, with 
© her white unſullied virtue, muſt appear 
© togreat advantage, while ſhe is ſur- 
© rounded by ſuch a black neighbour- 
© hood? How beautiful muſt a ſwan 
© look in the midi of a flock of ravens!” 

She was now as red as fire, and was 
doubtleſs going to make a ſevere reply, 


when, to my no ſmall ſatisfaction, the 


converſation was diverted by a gentle- 
man's entering the room, with a young 


lady of genteel appearance, and a perſon 


formed to prepoſſeſs every one in her 
favour. Our good-natured prude ſeemed 
a little confounded at their preſence; but 
ſoon recovering kerſelf, ran to embrace 
the lady, with ſuch an appearance of 
fincerity, that I began to think her more 
capable of friendſbip than I had before 
imagined ; but while ſhe was laviſhing 
upon this ſtranger the moſt ardent ca- 


refſes, and with an exceſs of complai- 


lance, thanking her for her viſit, my 
. . aunt told me, that this was the lady ſhe 

| had a minute before ſo cruelly aſperſed 
under the character of a friend. 
All this while I had not taken notice 

of the gentleman who was brother to 
this injured lady; but when he was come 
up to us, I was ſeized with a ſudden 
flow of joy at ſeeing him the amiable 

outh I deſcribed to you. in my laſt. 
But you can't imagine what. an effect 
this diſcovery, had upon me ; the mo- 
ment I caſt my eyes upon his ſiſter, and 
conſidered her as a lady vilely flandered 
by the perſon who was now embracing 
her, I coul4 notpat firſt, forbear taking 
her part againſt the prude, and being 
highly offended at her hypocriſy; but 
now when 


of this engaging youth, for whom I felt 


. graceful, 


I conſidered-her as the ſiſter 


ſome of the moſt tender ſentimente, I 
could not help regarding the prude as 
monſter, and entering into the 1510 6 
lady's ſufferings, with à Very different 
kind of indigration. _ The affront wag 
become 8 nearer an 

than it was before. And indeed, Rot ing 
but my regard for. peace could 
prevented my cautioning her, whom J 
now conſidered as my friend, againſt 
one who could ſtab with a ſmile, and 


ſting the perſon ſhe hugged. to. her bo- 


ſom, Lucius, for that is the young 


genileman's name, ſaluted my aunt a 
couſins with an air the moſt free and 
engaging; but when he came to mg, 
methought a timorous confuſion xendes- 
ed his compliments hare inte ligible. 
owever, he took a chair, when the 
old ſquire, with his uſual freedom, 
cried out, at the fame time taking him 
by the hand, Well, my young phi- 
6 e am heartily glad to ſee 


ere is a lady in company has 


© you. 

7 Me degrading human nature maſt 

* unmercifully; and tas even afſerted 
that we have al a natural propenſity 
to commit the blackeſt crimes. Ods 

my life, if I had been able to have 

managed an argument againſt her on 
ſuch a difficult ſubject, I ſhould haye 
thought myſelf obliged to vindicate the 


you are here, you muſt e' en do it for 
me, I am not willing to think myſelf a 
villain, nor would I maintain ſuch an 
ill opinion of my friends; but have you 
reſolution enough, my boy, to vin- 
dicate your own ſentiments when they 
oppoſe thoſe of the ladies?” . 
© Yes, Sir, returned he, ſmiling, 
© when their honour is to be ſupported ; 
© but I hope there are none here that 
© have reatly ſuch unworthy thoughts 
© of themſelves and us. For my part, 
continued be, with an air perfectly 
© I think there can't be a 
« greater reflection on the Author of Na- 
ture, on, his wiſdom and goodneſs, on. 


© which at once renders man an object 
c 


Creator unworthy the title of the Fa- 


o 
© his ſpotleſs purity, than this opinion, 
; 


ther of his rational creation: a titles 
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which reflects a glory upon our ſpe- 

cies, and which ſprings * 

tribute of the Deny. 3 

If we impartially ſurvey the Gif 

c impreſſions of 7 * and the origin 
B 2 ce 
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more ſenhble 


av 
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of deteſtation-and abhorrence; and bis 


| m the moſt 
* reſplendent as well as endearing at 


* 
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< of our paſſions, we ſhall find that thoſe 
© propenſities which are not acquired, 
© are on the fide of virtue. The mind 
\ of the- infant no ſooner begins to 
open and expand, than he feels the 
Sem ol reaſon: the bright radiant 
4 treat of heavenly. light pours into 
© his ſoul, and he ſees at once the natu · 


© ral deformity of ſome actions, and the 


© nativecharms and intrinſick lovelineſs 
of others. But even before reaſon can 
© take place, and while this reſplendent 
© ray of the Deity is too glimmeriug to 
© direct him-in t ths of truth and 
virtue, he feels within him an internal 
© and moral ſenſe, which diſtinguiſhes 
. TE hetween virtue and vice, beauty and 
_*< deformity, harmony and diſcord. He 
js delighted with ſtriking colours; he 
© is charmed with the melting warbling 
. © of a well-touched inftrument ; he is 
© terrified with the braying of an aſs, 
a ſhriek, or a clap of thunder. But 
- E'whence can ariſe theſe various ſen- 
© ſations of pleaſure, or of pain? 


© Whence can ſpring theſe early ideas 
© of harmony, proportion, and beauty, a 


© if they are not founded in the conſti- 
'© tution of nature, if there is not an in- 
© ternal ſenſe, a natural taſte by which 
© they are qualified to diſcern them ? 
© Virtve is the muſick of the ſoul, the 
© harmony of the paſſions ; it is the or- 
© der, the ſymmetry, the interior beauty 
of the mind; the ſource of the trueſt 
4 pleaſures, the fountain of the ſublim- 
©-eſt and moſt perfect happineſs. But 
c let us have recourſe to nature, and fee 
© if this be not the caſe. How early 
does the little creature feel ſentiments 
of gratitude in return for the tender 


cure of it's nurſe! How early is it in- 
©* tendered by the ſocial affections of pi- 


5 ty and compaſſion? And how pleaſing- 
© ly does every natural guſh of ſoft affec- 


tion ſwell it's breaſt, and pour from 
© it's pretty eyes! But why does it ex- 


1 perience theſe tender feelings of the 
© foul? For what reafon does the un- 
* taught mind ſtart back from ſpeftactes 


' of violence and horror? Why is it 


1 moved with pity? Why is it ſhocked 
and wounded ? Why does it bleed at 
© miſeries in which itſelf has no imme - 


_ © diate concern? Is it not becauſe it is 


# naturally virtuous, naturally com- 
'# paſſionate and ſympathiſing ?* . 

4 What a delightful repreſentation,? 

 wried Amelia, with an expreſſive ſmile, 


 ._ © have you given us of human nature! 


Ho very different frem thoſe gloomy 


* 
i 
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'© diſcourſes we daily hear of the wreteh- 

© edneſs and deformity. of all the race of 
Adam! Too many of our clergy ſeem 
to take a peculiar pleafure in - 
© ing mankind, as if they thought there 
© was nb other way of cxalting the De- 
© ity, than by debaſing his offspring: 
© and this they do by repreſenting us as 
© born in guiſt, and n 
© of performing the leaſt action, either 
< virtuous in itſelf or acceptable to ur 
Maker. It is very true, replied 

my aunt; but, in my opinion, not ng 

© can be more injurious to the cauſe of 


virtue than ſuch falſe repreſentations. 


© For my part, as I have carefully at- 
.tended to the actions and behaviour of 
children, in their moſt early infancy, 

I can ſay from experience, that I have 
never beheld the leaſt traces of this 
natural turpitude, which is the ſubject 
of ſo many pompous harangnes; hut 
as I cannot be ſuppoſed to have car- 
ried my reflections of this kind ſo far 
as Lucius, who, I find, has made this 
ſubje& his ſtudy, I ſhall deſire him to 
run through the moſt particular of 


_ © thoſe vices which are ſuppoſed to lurk 


© in our hearts, in order to ſhew that 
© they have no real exiſtence in the con- 
© ſtitution of our nature. But what you 


have ſaid, Sir, added ſhe, add 


herſelf to Lucius, brings to my N. 
© a circumſtance, which may farther il- 
© luſtrate your opinion of the moral 
© ſenſe, and prove by a familiar in- 


© ſtance, that it is really founded in na- 


ture, and not merely a plauſible re- 
« preſentation of what we wiſh to be 
© true, But, not to keep you any long- 
< er in ſuſpence: ſome years ago, as I 
« was at work in my parlour next the 

* hall, I was alarmed at hearing ſome- 
Tt fall down ſtairs; and my daugh- 
ter Polly giving a ſhriek at the ſame 
time, I ran in a terrible fright to aſſiſt 
my child. But, with what ſurprize 
was I ſeized, to ſee, inſtead of her, a 
young man whom I had entertained 
the day before lying vpon the floor, 
© who aroſe the nioment I entered the 
© hall. The dear little creature, who 
© had been the inſtant before at play, 
© ſtood ſpeechleſs; ſhe was firuck with 

© compaſſion; her lips were pale, her 

© cheeks were wet with tears, joints 
© trembled, I preſſed her to tell me 
© what was the matter, but could ob- 
© tain no other anſwer than Ihe man! 
* the man! In ſhort, ber whole ſoul was 
in ſuch an agony, that it was ſome 
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©. time beköre 1 brought her to herſelf. 


This ſtory; I affure you, is fact; and 


I would defire this lady, if ſhe can, to 


three years oldr au age in which ſhe her - 


© account for this tender flow of bene- 
© 'volence and compaſſion in a child of 


© ſelf muſt allow, that reaſon could have 


1 no ſhare iu the emotions of her heart.“ 


> Really, Madam, replied the reli- 


* 


1008 prude, in a. peeviſh tone, 1 am 
5 atoriſhed to . I thonght you 
© had been more orthodox than to aſſert 
© ſuch ſtrange opinions. I am forry to 
© {re that your fondneſs for your child 
© has ſuch an vnhappy effect, as to hut 
© your eyes againtt the truths of our 
© religion, I will warrant you now- 


© you don't believe original fin. Don't. 


© we ſee every where the perverſeneſs of 
children? But to be ſure you won't 
© ſee it - you don't know that they are 
2 given to lying, pride, and every vice 
6 | t 


ey are capable of committing. One 


© would think that experience alone 
© would: be ſufficient to let us ſee that 


© they are naturally wicked. Alas!“ 
continued ſhe, with a ridiculods whine, 
and at the ſame time ſhaking her head, 
theſe are proud thoughts; it is but too 
© true, that our nature is ſadly deprav- 


© ed, and that we are naturally inclined 


co all- manner of erimes. 


3 1 
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W 
-© You muſt permit me, Madam, to 
© diſſent from your opinion,” replied the 
engaging Lucius with a mile; and I 
© think I am able to prove that nature, 


ho has lo early-prenidiced the ſoul on 


* the ſide of virtue, has not thrown in 
© amongf her favours any of thoſe bale- 
ful ingredients you mention. We re- 
ceive nothing from the hands of the 
Supreme Being that is not like himſelf, 
perfectly good; SOC that he might 
not communicate conhſtent With his 
infinite benevolence: and therefore all 
I can grant is, that this moral ſenſe, 
like the light of reaſon, is not in e 
one equally ſtrong, refined and. deli- 
cate, though it is in all capable of di- 
recting to the purſuit of what is ami- 
able and ys As to the 
s perverſeneſs of children, their lying, 
pride, and Whatever elſe you are pleaſ- 


* 


ed to lay to their charge, they are 


« eaſily accounted ſor. ey have not 
* only ill examples, but are taught to be 
©. vicious. Pains are taken to make them 
© ſo; and the fond mother, without de- 
© ſign, acts as if ſhe laboured to eraſe 
© out of it's mind the pure impreſſiont 
© of nature. But I thall leave this 
© ſubjeR, and endeavour to prove, that 
© the ſeveral vices laid to our e 

© have not their ſource from nature. 


 * The judicious Mr. Locke conſiders this ſubject in a very particular manner. If we 
© look into the common management of chiloren,' ſays he, we ſhall have reaſon to 
© wonder that there are any footſteps of virtue left in the worid, What vice can be named 
* which parents do not ſeaſon them with, and drop into“ them the ſeeds of, as ſoon as 


© they are capable to receive them? 1 don't mean by 


examples they give, which is 


© encouragement enough; but that which' I would take notice of here, is t downright 
© teaching them vice. Give me @ blow, and I will beat bim, is a lefſon which moſt child 
© ren hear every day: this naturally fixes in their minds principles of revenge. They are 
© taught to be proud of their cloaths long before they put them on, and to treat with con- 
„ tempt and inſolence all who are not ſo well dreſſed as they; by which they render theic 
© hearts obdurate, and root out their natural ſentiments of pity, Lying and equivocations 
© are put into the mouths of young people, and commended in children, whilft they are 
for their parents advantage. Their minds are enervated by flattery, and luxury of every 
* kind, Is my young mafter a little ou: of order, the queſtion is, Mat will my dear eat? 
* What ſhall I get for thee? Every body's invention is ſet on work to find out ſomething 
* luſcious and delicate enough to prevail over the. want of appetite; which nature has wiſely 
i ordered in the beginning of diftempers, to prevent their inereaſe. ie had the will 
of his maid before he could ſpeak or go; he had the maſtery of his pazents ever ſince he 
© could prattle; and wby, now he is grown up, and is ſtronger and wiſer than he was theng 
© muſt he be reſtrained and curbed:?—lIf his defires carry him to wine and women, they 
© are objects as ſuitable to the longing of one of more years, as what he cried for, when 


£ little, were to the inclinations of a child.“ See Locke on Education, 
But innumerable are the methods of inſtilling vice into the flexible mind of 


page 34—46. 
* infant. 


Their rewards render them incorrigibly obſtinate, their Fear make impreſſions ne- 


noretch, who was to take them away 


and averſion for objects of miſery and diſtreſs, The Editor. 


ver to be eraſed. "The b:bgoblin is ever after a ſubjeCt of terror; and the unbappy 
| when they were naughty, has a — 


con 


P . p . « 


* wt. 
e Ayazice, 
o 


f 


© that weakneſs.— If love, 


# 
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ſome warmth, * it is at leaſt ee | 


ve re, 


diſtreſs. 
u forcible eloquence, that we are ob- 
fliged to ſtruggle with ourſelves in or- 
« der to ſuppreſs our riſing compaſſion. 
The natural feelings of the heart, 


© which on theſe occaſions prompt every 


< man to pity, cannot be eraſed without 
© a degree of felf-denial; a violence to 
© reaſon, a violence to all the remains of 
32 6 

As to lewdneſs, nature muſt utterly 
© diſclaimiit. What man, that has the 
s leaſt remains of generoſity, the leaſt 
© ſenſe of pity, would not ſhudder at the 


* thought of betraying the lovely inno- 


< cent to guilt, and ſhame, and infamy? 
What man, that has not loft all the 
* ſenſe. and underſtanding of a man, all 


* the ſoft and noble impreſſions of hu. 


© manity; and who was one ſtep, above 


© a; brute, would heſitate for a moment 


© whether he ſliould bridle or indulge an 


© inchnation, when the dreadful conſe. 
© quenee lies ſo+ plainly before him— 


© where miſery, inevitable miſery, maſt , 


© attend the partner of his pleaſures? . 


- © Bat- this is not all: we have not 


© only a moral fenſe, but a paſſion adapt- 
ed to reftrain our defires, and reduce 
them within proper bounds ; a paſſion 
© ſuited to ſoften and reform our minds, 
* by inſpiring the tendereſt, moſt noble 


© avd delicate ſegtiments.” Here, giv- 

ing me a look, he coloured, and at the 

- Fame time ſutfered a ſigh to eſcape. him; 
but immediately endeavouring to recover 
e from his confuſion, which he 


in vain to conceal, he reſumed 
© But the force of love almoſt every one 
© has experienced. “ Ay, ay,” cried 
the old gentleman, laughing; and I 
dont queſtion but every one here has 


felt it's power. Por my part, when I 


© was'a young man, I was a perfect in- 
© amorato.'—" Was you fo?” cried the 
old maid; © therefore, becauſe you were 


4 ſuch à fool, you muſt think, to be 


4 ſures. that I have been ſoa too. No, 
Sir, I aſſure you I was never gplleyof 
adam, 


is: a weakneſs, replied Lucius with 


8 


—_"—_ 


- 4 4 


ind, gives 


renders us capable of injuring, eve! 


: 
c 
© a delicacy to our conceptions, and 
4 
= 
6 


© in thought, the dear object of our ſoft | 


affeftions: and, in fine, is a noble 


* counterpoiſe to. thoſe deſires which | 


Providence has wilely given us, as it 


is directly calculated to prevent their 


carrying us beyond the bounds of rea- 


* 


* fon and virtue. $0 the 1 ties 


of friendſhip, mutual affection, and 


© almoſt univerſally felt, are an addi. 


tional | gn againſt our degenerating 


into baſe, mercenary, and ſelfiſh ani- 


" 5 
© But as we have all the firong,in- 


« citements to virtue, it may be aſke 


Why there is ſuch a great degree of 
vice in the world? I anſwer, that it is 


6 
- 
c 
ing to education; the continual 
© temptation of preſent and ſenſible ob- 
c 
6 
6 
3 


« jets, and the powerful force of ex- 
ample. Theſe ſulpend the generous and 
kindly impreſſions of humanity, pe- 
© trify-the. tender heart, and make us 
ſhut our eyes and ears to pit... 
Here our old friend, who for ſome 
time ſeemed loſt in the pleaſure this con- 
verſation'had given him, finding Lucius 
had done; aroſe up in a kind of extaſy, 
rr ior his homey bs 
cried out in a theatrical tone 1 


«© We are by nature virtuous, by nature 
<.(oft and hmaae 
„Tul ſelfiſh paſfions chill our young af. 


— 


And freege the tender heart to cy hard- 


, * 


% No more diftveſſed Virtue - ſwells- or 


„ breafts; = 
No mvre we melt av others wants, and feel 
« Thoſe foreign cares with painful friendly 
«© And ſoft compuſſion. The inward ſtruggle 
e 4 


«The compuett gained by the dire fury Vice, 


* With Meduczan' power we're: chang'd to | 


«& ſtone, 


© To/lifeleſs, ſenſeleſs; tune. "= 


= 
A 8 


ae, in the heighrof his rhapſbdy, be | 


ſtruck al vm avant the tatle, witha 
violence that wade it fly into twenty 
pos, The oddneſs of this whimſical 
haviour made us immediately burſt 
out a laughing, and in a moment diſ- 
perſed that thoughtful air that our long 
8 Attention 


6 
6 
0 
* 
o 
publick · ſpiritedneſs, whofe-charms are 
4 
c 
« 
< 
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ſpread over our faces. : 
1 don't know, my dear Charlotte, 
what idea this converſation will give you 


of this amiable youth; nor can I tell 
| how you will like his ſentiments; but 


this F am ſure of that you ne very much 
obliged to me fe being at all this pains 
in trauſctibing, what perhaps only my 
eſteem for the fpeaker made me fancy 
2 curious: though you, per- 
haps, may think it hardiy worth your 
notice. * ON Now that T have 
a very extraordinary memory; 

t, to be eas I have done lde 


more than tranſeribe what my aunt pre- 
vailed upon Lucius to give her afterwards 


in writing upon the ſubject; which he 
might eaſily recollect, as he was the chief 
f,caker, and the ſentiments entirely his 
on. 

But all this while I had no oppor- 
tunity of a moment's ſeparate conver- 
ſation with this engaging young gentle- 
man: my heart longed to be entertained 
with a more intereſting ſubject; a ſub- 
je& that would have bcen infinitely'more 
delightful to me than the moſt refined 

xculations, though accompanied with 
all the charms of eloquence, all the ſtrik- 
ing graces which attended his manner of 
expreſſing himſelf. And I freely con- 
fels, tat? could nothelp thinking him a 
lttle tedious, though my reaſon aſſented 
to every thing he ſaid. But when he 
had done, the approbation he received 
from almoſt all che company, fo agree- 
ably flattered my eſteem, or, if you inſiſt 


upon it, I will fay my love, that I never 


experienced half the delight, when in 


my vaineſt moments I have liſtened to 


the flattering praiſes” of my admirers. 
But it is time to conclude this long let- 
ter, and therefore I ſhall only add, that 
I am yours, &c. 

5 | > FELICIA. 


MY DEAR CHARLOTTE, 


OW iniminably pretty is your way. 
& of raillery y I cauld not read your 


Letter without breaking off at leaſt half 


a dozen times to laugh at your whimſical 
condeits, But however, you are never 
likely to n in, lawn ſlee ves, 
tough, you thy, there needs little more | 
than, for him to mount the roſtrum to 


CHARLOTTE! 25 
have you drawn of a gaping congrega- 
tion Lenin to his dogs the ou 
of muſick dwells upon his tongue, and 


all the ladies, charmed with his Wan 


accents, ſurrender up their hearts, as 

do, to the enchanting force of pleaſing 
ſounds and graceful action. Was that 
the caſe, I am of your mind, tharamidſt 
ſuch a number of competitors, F might 
ſtrive in vain to charm him; and there- 
fare, was there any danger of his enter- 
ing into holy orders, I ſhould certainly 
uſe all the inflyence I have over him to 


prevent a ſtep. that you ſay would be ſo 


dreadfully fatal to my own repoſe. But, 


ſtory © „ 

In the evening we left our merry 
hofpitable friend. and returned home 
without Lucius's having an opportunity 


of ſaying one tender thing to me; but. 


his eyes, however, were lefs reſerved, 
and methought egtertained me with. a 
language that I could eaſily underſtand. 
Ah! how much I love!” cried they, 


with a ſoft timidity; at leaſt T fancied 


fo: whilſt an artleſs, ſparkling glance 
of mine, in ſpite of myſelf, A 
How much am] vleaſed that you ſhould 
do ſo!' I know you can't keep your 
countenance at this mute kind. of- dif- 
courſe; hut really I am perſuaded that it 
was very intelligible to us both, Rough 
it was 30 precipitate that nobody in 
room could take notice of ii. Wh 
ſhould we diſguiſe our hearts, and teac 
our looks a reſerve that we are far from 
feeling? Thele little arts ſhould never 
be uſed to a man of ſenſe and merit; as 
for the reſt, we anght to have no care 
about them. Nor indeegl need I bluſh.to 
own, that this ſilent intercourſe of ſouls 
gave me more pleafure than I ever re- 
ceived from any of my conqueſts, There 


is ſomething noble in charming a youth. 
of ſuch exalted perfections; and, how- 


ever inſenſible we may be when attacked 
by the impertinence of a fop, or a cox- 


comb, it would prove a want of the moſt, 
laudable ambition nat to be elated here, 


where fine ſenſe, virtue, and an agree - 


able perſon, are ſo charmingly united. 


As ſoon as we were-ſeated in the coach, 
my aunt and couſins. began. to he very 
merry with the ridiculous character of 
the prude; when, at laſt, obſerving that 
I forebore joining in their canverſation,. 


Amelia tapped me haſtily on the ſhoulder 
—* What is the matter? eried ſhe, iti. 
obtain them, What a groteſque figure a pretty innocent giggle, at ys 


« 


raillery apart, I will now return to my 
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ſtart; one would be almoſt tempted to 
© think you in love. Come, rouze your- 
© ſelf out ofthis reverie, and let us enjoy 
© the benefit of your company, How do 
you like Lucius f—* Like him!” repli- 
ed L, with a bluſh; hy, IT don't know; 
pretty well. She is thinking, per- 
© haps, of her friends in ton, cried 
my aunt; * or is it really this gentleman 
that employs your thoughts? added 
ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to me. Lucius 


erving man ; and had he 


I conld not wiſh you a greater hap- 


— 


4 mily. 


pineſs than to have him for a huſband. 
I was not thinking, of a huſband, 
© Madam,” replied I, with as uncon- 
cerned an air as potſible ; © but has he 
© ouly a ſmall fortune then? Pray what 
* js his family? I ſuppoſe you can give 
© me a particular account of it?” This 
was ſpokewith an aching heart oppreſſed 
with fears; for I could not help being 
alarmed at the very . of a diſpa- 
rity of circumſtances; for though we 


may have ever ſo little ambition our- 
| feJves, our friends have always a great 


deal for us, and perhaps are apt toc 

it a little too far. They do not thin 
as we do, and are almoſt always blind to 
merit when unattended with riches: for 
as they ſincerely wiſh us every bleſſing, 


they cannot bear to think of our want 


ing ſo effential a one as that on which 

ds, in a great meaſure, the repu- 
tation, the eaſe, the honours of life; the 
molt conſpicuous and dazzling advan- 


: My aunt, without any heſitation, re- 
ied—< My dear, you are in the right; 
J have been perfectly acquainted with 


© Lucius's family for many years, and 


© am very able to give you their hiſtory. 
© His father was born to a ſmall eftate; 
© but what made this a real misfortune 
4 was, that the very means which re- 
* duced his patrimony, gave him diſ- 
© poſitions which rendered it the more 


© difficult tq ſupport himſelf in the nar- 


© row bounds that were allotted him. 
© He was educated amidſt a round of 
© pleaſure,” and ſa nothing but luxury 
© and extravagance from his moſt early 
* infancy. He imbibed the ſame deſires 
© which had almoſt been rhe ruin of his 
© father, and which have ſince had the 
© ſame effect with reſpe& to his own fa- 
When he was between twen 

© and thirty, he paid his addreſſes to a 
© young lady, who, beſides a conſider. 
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© cruelty?” 


= 
* 
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© able fortune, and much beauty, had 
© a ſweetneſs of ſoubwhith gave a luſtre 
© to: every other perfection. "This was 
© ſpread over her countenance, and ap- 


4 


. « peared perfectly conſpicuous in every 
© look 19.8 every ng 
foon gained her affections, and, with 
the conſent of her friends, married her. 


Poor woman! how much do 1 pity 


his own hands, but, in ſpite of hi 
8 ſenſe, (for this muſt be allo 
im) he reſumed thoſe expenſive diver. 


to lay aſide for want of the means of 
ſupporting them. The pleaſures of the 
bottle, horſe-races, gaming, haue ever 
ſince taken up all his time; while his 
poor lady is treated with a barbarous 
er 8 3 a cruel re- 
ward for her generofity in giving u 
her eſtate to . — wh refer: War 
his fon and daughter, far from fol - 
lowing his example, ſhun the conta- 
ion of his vices as they would a peſti- 
nce; and for their ſakes, as well as 
their mother's, I ſhall forbear giving 
a particular account of his debauches 
and irregularities. Alas l how un- 


a parent be, who meets with the keen- 


children How miſerable muſt that man 
be, if he has the leaſt ſenſe of inge - 
nuity, to find himſelf. the diſgrace 
of thoſe whom nature hath render- 
and pity to his on offspring! The 
love the man, though — deten 
vices; and give him their affection, 
though they are conftraiped to with - 
© hold from him their eſteem. ! But, 
© dear Madam, cried I, with the tears 
ſtanding in my eyes, which the darkneſs 


„ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „„ «„ FOO m[][YOTCERTT 


of the evening, however, concealed from 


obſervation, * how does this. admirable 


lady ſupport this complicated diſtreſs? 


© Can ſhe have any tenderneſs for ſuch 
© a huſband? One would think a con- 
duct like this would undoubtedly ex- 
© tirpate all the ſofter paſſions from her 


© breaft, and leave no room for any thing 


© but hatred and contempt. What other 
© return can be made to ingratitude and 
No, my dear, replied my aunt, 
© yon have much too mean an opinion o 


© this lady's goodneſs. There are very - 


few in her circumſtances, indeed, who 


© would not fly out into the greateſt ex - 


© travagance, 


In 'thort, he 
her! He no ſooner got her fortune in 


ſions which he had before been obliged . 


happy, how doubly unhappy, muſtſuch 


eſt reproach even from the virtues of his 


ed dear to him! an object of ſhame 
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© a hin be 1 little . 5 

ens of His. füt 

| WES the hoot honeve 
preſfefit,. 


Uproar ; LET 


© ſeshe of 
Ne i * vätled of publith 
9 und follics. But batted fm 
© trafy, led by the ſweetneſs. of her tem- 
© per, Hus endeavoured to make him ſen- 
0 «, ſible Sy 3 of his condukt, by © 
ſhewing herſelf worthy of 
bye ret „She loves him {th Wh, in ine 


cf his erürſty; and, 1 dare lay, would 


+ think herſelf ve bar if theloſs of her 
Ms would uae? Ares heart; even if 
5 to obtain this bleſſing they were 'teduced 
to a Rate of meanneſs and poverty. 
* She has 166 auth $604 lenſe not to 
* that quatrekling and ill humour, from 
by 1 Ki would greatly increaſe his averſion, 
and not on widen the Hreach between 
; © thei, but ves gh: with the moſt 
t unhappy effects with reſpect to · their 
r children; finde it would infallibly wea- 
Ken their natural N over them, 
© make them divided, ànd become part - 
0 122 in their anhappy diſcords; and, 
ally while they were young, 


might withdraw their affection from - 


0 3 man ſhe loved more dearly than 
< herſelf, and who, notwithſtanding his 
„ill conduRt, had a right to — duti- 
* ful obedience. Had this been the caſe, 
© jt.is eaſy_to ſee the fatal conſequences 
thut would undoubtedly have tollow- 


ed, not the leaſt of which would have 
been a want of education, a diſregard 


© ef all inſtruction, and their being de- 
* -prived of thoſe juſt principles of virtue 
* andhenour, which raiſe the man above 
the brute, and render him worthy of 
the character of a rational and ſocial 
being: for they would probably have 
4 diſregurtied the advice of thoſe whoſe 
* qiiarrels" gave them perpetual uneaſi- 
< nels. But this amiable lady's pru- 
<-denee is viſible in no more thah 
in echeealing the follies of der huſband, 
© which the does wich as much care 8 If 
© they were more immediately her own. 
© She endeavours to hide even his leaſt 
foibles, not only from ber children, 


8 but from «Hf the world. And 1 think 


< T ma 2 that ub one ever 
an unkind or diffeſpect- 
— pt ry 
| « CO an IN character, Ma- 
am hed * ou entry 
* of thi homing dy! How La 


dence 1 er thi 


of love, Güg Shark 1 0 
+ cent Bhs 1585 | 


in Torhe degtee in the ſume ! 

© her huſband; and The cannot do 

++ make lm appear infamous, without 

6 8 a load of 1 race upon her- 

ſelf; for people wi 1 be 
a to magine, Mat the herſelf muſt be 
of fome imprudente, which: 

p dare not book 115 55 0 riſe 70 
vices an mjurtes me warthly - 

© claims againſt.* 


© You are much in theright; ny deat? 


returned my aunt; © and1 am very glad 8 


'© to hear — u have ſuch juſt ſentiments, 
© fince 1 ope they will influence y 
© own cbndiict, if &ver5 you thowld & 
« cireumſtaness to tequi air oy” OR 
This converſation, which was diawn 
out to a conſiderable length, took” 15 ie 
time till we arrived at my àunt -s. But 
I mut not omit one partictlar, Which 
indeed is too agreeable for me to _cofl- 
ceal ; which Was, that Lueius ant! þ 
ſiſter had each of them'a 17 
thouſand. pounds left tem 33 a reſi 
who died a few motiths_ago: | 
: You fee, Madam, inn vat cal 
1. I lay open the difadvan ng 
circumſtances of a family in af hap 


pineſs I intereſt m elf ; and can 10 15 


you a more convincing proof of "the b 
cerity of my friendſhip? My father, Bot- 
withſtanding his natura gcnerofity, Und 
rendernets for me, will never, T am 
raid, conſent to my entering Sth in an 
alliance To exttemely beneath whit f 
Forrake. may ſebm to reguire, I treit 
at the thought of dilcbliging Him; amd 
— reſolvet 1 x cot rue, 26 Cal 
rm myſelf to his Will. eyer, I 
may be mhſtaken. 2 Able that a 
ro of my happiteſs may ot 
11 confider rey of pode ron 
advantages. | 
Forg ive ine now, 3 cif, Tor 
#hubling you with 1 


thowghts, whith I entfexvorit in Tp 


* While this is tr. of 1 


| not wonder em duly which 


ce, fince the one may p _ 
agg at leaſt, while 


Seer beter alan to = 


The moment I bad written the firſt 
. of that dear expreſſive word friend, 


.by which I would always have you un- 


derftand, whenever I make uſe of it, a 
thouſand nameleſs ideas of affection, 


Tympathy, and whatever you can ima- 
* 


ble and endearing; 


Fay, at the yery inſtant as I was con- 
5 wh rs I heard Amelia 2 5 


M my head, 
5 ang me, 3 a apy er at the 3 : 


Marilla was juſt come to pay us a viſit: 


then immediately forgetting what I was 
about, I aroſe with a heart full. of joy, 


threw down my pen, and ran to em- 
race the ſiſter of my dear — no, that 


is too fond; agreeable, I ſhould fay— 
well, then, of my agreeable Lusius. 


We bad a great deal of chat upon a- a- 
bundance of entertainin pcs wide 
my deſire of engaging the 


conteived for her threw off all 


my t, and made-me treat her with 
| the ſame open 


fatisfaftion as if I had 
deen convinced that the had already en- 
tertained the ſame friendſhip for me; io 


that in a little time we grew as intimate 


as if our acquaintance had been of long 


ſtanding. No reſerve, no diffidence, no 
reſtraint, ſubſiſted between us; all our 
behaviour was frankneſs, vivacity, and 


the utmoſt extent of ſprightly freedom, 
Jou yourſelf, my dear Charlotte, (for- 
ms ſaying ſo) had you unexpectedl 
come to ſee me, could hardly have mac 

a greater change in the ſituation of m 
mind. How ſwift a progreſs does friend- 
ſhip make, mag 4 12 —_—_ with 


duch difſpoſitian N _ way of nate 
'agreeable is 4 my waking 
-  Gurſelves ſo. 


went Weines a retired walk 
lay open our hearts without the leaſt re- 


riendſhip of 
- this lady made me diſcover an unuſual 
+ Auel or rather, the friendſhip I had 


* : s 
"WI. 
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| CHARLOTTE. OW, 


- My, nunt had not nd this ln 


dy to fee ws at our le bet hearing 


me expreſs an extreme deſire of enjoying 


that ſatisfaQtion at our return, ſent the 


next day a letter to her mamma, un- 
1 ee to deſire her tu permit her 


ſhall to ſtay a day or two at our houſe; a fa- 
votir that I could not won. Farm... highly 


ſenſible of, and from which you may 


judge of the pains ſhe takes to make my 


A new compre agreeable to me. 
new companion and I, not con- 
with engrofling almoſt all the con- 
—— to ourſelves, reſolved to take a 
little turn in the fields, to- indulge our 
young friendſhip with r on 
ſubje&s not m_ for a ined 


company; and therefore, finding an op- 
| ory: ity of leaving 3 nious, we 


rom thence 
, where we might 


into the Se and 


ſtraint. A gentle breeze that whiſſ 


among the trees, the fragrance of the 


air, and the awful ſilence of the even- 
ing, contributed to ſoften my —_ and 
LE 1 


\ —T wilight grey 


: Had in her ſolemn live pr things clad: 
' Riſing in clouded majeſt 


ile the moon, 


— 
| Apparent queen, unveil d her peerleſs light, 
And ver the dark her Giver mantis ee, 
N TON» 


We walked flow! on, at abc 
courling upon indifferent ſubjefts, till 


the amiable Marilla mentioned her om" 


ther, and told me he deſired her to 
ſent his humble reſpefts to me. his 
gave me an opportunity of aſking how 
he did, and happily introduced à con- 
verſation more intereſting than can well 
be conceived. © I fancy, Miſs,” faid I, 
vou muſt be very happy in the friend- 
©* ſhip and tenderneſs . +6 22 1 

© he ſeems 2 019 of extraordin 

1 ns — Ah, EE he, ſhe, 
© Iam more ha 2 
© ed. He has —— affection for 
© me; and there ſubſiſts ſuch a harmony 
© between us, as is very rarely ſeen in 
« ſuch near relations. Tr is his chief 
„ ſtudy to improve my mind; and be 
c * has taken inconceivable pains in giv- 
«wh me thoſe juſt niet of virtue, 
ich, I hope, will always influence 
conduct. I find in him not only 
L 4 rother, but a ſincere and afﬀeQion- 
© ate friend. We have but one common 
Al inteteſt. 


* 
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Has Lueius, then, 


ET 


4 pleaſed to tell me ſo. 
have ſo: juſt an opinion of his virtue 


fi 


* cloſely united, that were I unhappy, 


4. he would feel as much for me as per- 


. © haps T ſhould for myſelf.— Well, 
lied I, (endeavouring ſtill 


4 m dear As 
to diſcover whether ſhe was acquainted 


with his paſſion) * I could almoſt en 


you the pleaſure of enjoying th: 
dear ſocial delights, I never knew 
6. what it was to have a brother; 


- ©. and, if I had, I might have been a 


* to your happineſs, 
©. are very few ſuch b and fiſters as 


you. Here I preſſed her hand with 


much affedion, charmed with the en- 
ging idea ſhe had given me of her own 
— dhe was- {ame minutes before 


ſhe replied, and ps was at a loſs 


for an an{zer; however, at laſt, reco- 
vering herſelf—* Dear Miſe,” ſaid ſhe, 


© T aſſure you it is an addition to my 
4 a to find that you entertain 
© ſuch | favourable ſentiments of us. 
© Lucius o_ be tranſported with, joy, 
«if he could have heard from your lips 
that he has any ſhare. in youreſteem. 
© It is true, he has ſome merit, a great 
© deal more than I can boaſt of, ſince I 
oe great part of mine to him; yet 


you are pleaſed to honour me with 
your friendſhip, while he She here 


appeared pretty much confuſed; and, as 
7 a WS Rowe Yirvcced, hopped and 
- ſtood ſilent: but at laſt, ſeeming to 


recolle& herſelf, inſtead of going on, ſhe 


reſumed . Had he a fortune equal to 


Ci , he would perhaps be better 
© able to tell you himſelf thoſe tender 
©. ſentiments which ſwell his heart. 
replied I with an 
innocent tone, and an air of aſtoniſn- 
ment, any ſentiments which he is, 


_  & afraid to diſcover to me? I can ſcarcely 


believe it, though you yourſelf are 
owever, I 


© and fine ſenſe, that I hardly think him 
© capable of ſaying any thing diſagree- 


. ©. able. ' And may I tell him this?“ 

| ropes Marilla, .in a kind of extaſy. 
2.20 y not returned I; it would 

a great misfortune, if we were never 


© to be honoured with. any company but 
© ſuch as were u a level with us 
© with reſpect to fortune. A pride of 
* this kind would be the greateſt curſe, 
5. ſince there are innumerable: bleſſin 

„in life infinitely more valuable than 


RR 


. 'FEEICIA- TO CHARLOTTE. = 
| *2intereſt. He truſts me with the ſecrets 
5 merit, and reflect a 
—— 
| are 


< ſuperficial and trifling,* 


received by the 


This, I believe, will ſurprize you; ſince, 


quently converſe with: nor would 1 
Stoick as to be abſolutely inſenfible of 


- 


* 


The charms of a virtuous and upright. 
© mind are internal; they conſtitute” 2 


© the poſſeſſor; a glory, in 
© of which all other "advantages 


We were here in ed by Amelia, 
who ſaw us go into be gen, and 
perceiving us at ſome diſtance, came 
running to rejoin us. With her we pre- 
ſeritly returned home: and Marilla 
leaving us the next day, I have nothing 
farther to add, than that I am, dear Ma- 
dam, yours moſt e bs 

| 15 ELICIAs» , 


LETTER VT. 
"DEAR CHARLOTTE, 
n the 

riendly congratulations i 
me upon the late — of — T 
of my uncle, I can 
aſſure you, with the utmoſt ſincerity, 
that it gives me little or no pleaſute. 


as you juſtly obſerve, I cannot be ſu 
padd ts grieve for the loſs of a gen 
man I have never ſeen, and who conſe- 
quently cannot have endeared himſelf 
to me by any of thoſe proofs of affection 
we may receive from perſons we fre 


have you believe that I am ſuch a perfect 


the grandeur, the riches, and honours, 
of life. Theſe, it muſt be cunfeſſed, have 
ſeducing charms, and are apt to intoxicate 
our minds with the moſt pleaſing pro- 
2 of future bliſs: they naturally 
well the imagination with high-wrought 
ſcenes of delight; nor can one of my 
age receive them without feeling ſome 
engaging ideas of that homage, that re- 
ſpeAful awe, which fo agreeably flatters 
our vanity. That darling foible of youth, 
Gold, whoſe ſovereign charms are uni- 
verſally felt, attracts every heart; all are 
delighted -with the- advantages it pro- 
cures. The grave philoſopher too often 
ſaeri ces at this ſhrine; and the more 
devout prieſt, who with ſuch eloquence 
harangues on Sundays upon the con- 
temp: af riches, and with ſuch force of 
expreſſion, exhorts us to contemn the 
283 of life, thoſe va- 
nities, thoſe baubles, thoſe unſatisfyi 
and peſtilential goods, in ſpite of all his 
opprobi ious * is full captivated 


by 


. 
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_ Sweeteners. of life. 


T3Rer of the gown-men 


We 


"TR erben, ro eaerte ng. 
b Wees 


‚ there are 
4mong. oy 6 would look - 7 
- ſuch miſenbbility on the acquiſition of 


thouſand po as I do. 
wa this Re. you poſſibly 


begin to wonder what 1 would be at; 


are ready per to imagine that 1 
More Ver 2 elſe that, pleaſed 

much wit ub the ſolitude of a coumtry-- 
1 e 1am bec came a ſort of female hermit. 
Rut neither of theſe is the caſe, 70 


I have not jet excluded all thoughts of 
rapce in lite; nondo 


e a gay appe 
d any e ſuch a retirement 


—_— deprive me of an opportunity 
of being ler viceable to my fellow-crea- 
tures, and enjoying thote ſocial plea - 
ſures, which are ſme of the, Preateſt 
But to be ſincere; 
this long piece of ſlander, which may at 
fight ſight appear ſo injurious to the ho- 


nour of philoſophers and prieſts, (I 2 


the clergy's pardon, prieſts and pbiloſo- 
Phers I ſhould fay, — the ſacred cha- 
men demands that 1 
ſhould han the preference) this 

1 — I ſay, was only intro- 
to raĩſe your curiofity. - 


Weste of a fortune, which will doubt- 


| leis be a bar to wy happineſs, and reu- 
der it impoſſible for me to be thine | 


is a reflection which damps all 


eh. Alas! how weak is ambition, 


n compared to love! 
The day after Marilla left me, I had 


"1 the pleaſure of ſeeing her brother. He 


had an air of unuſual ſatis faction in his 


Jooek 3 and perhaps encouraged by the 


repetition had doubtleſs. made bim 


© ob that converſation I related in my laſt, 
in whieh I fo freely confeſſed my regard” arhour, when I expeQed every; moment 
far him, be ſpoke, methought, with leſs 


nee 3 his behaviour was more 


| lite; bis manner leſs conſtrained; w 0 
2 3 thouſand tener nameleſs graces, which 


I had never diſcovered before, rendered 
km full dearer to my heart. I now 


© felt myſelf inſeußbly awed by his pre- 

- . Jence; and in proportion as he became 
more unconſttained, I 

-» thoughtful; 
. ſured wy uſual gaiety, but it was im- 


grew more 
1 Would gladly have re- 


pallivle; the company of my aunt and 


 "coubns become buzthenſome, and I 
Fe began to fear their diſcovering in my 
eyes that flow of tender friendihip, that 
dear tranſporting extaty, which ſwelled 
my bredt, To recover myſelf from 


x 

* 

” 

* * * ** * 
2 


lebſe to 1 without . K. bop | 


obſezved. I then b to even 
mind the 0 '- indulging- 2 
figs which d probably prove - 
may. repoſe, ſince I could not 2 
0 
— by my father's ion... 1 
thertfore blamed my ſelf; and, after- a 
long debate, reſolved to v all my en- 
dea vours to conque 
neſs; buy I had 
reſolution 2 I ſaw. Lucius enter the 
garden, I was then p ting in an arbour 
covered with woodbines, whoſe — 
embalmed the 2 with 
A plealng fragrance. as me, and 
approac with on air of 
reſpedh, aſked me if is company. would 
nat be a dilagreeable interrupting of my 
ſolitude? I rephed, that as wy: Genghis 
were only engaged on trifles, it would 
be no pain to me to place them upon 
more agreeable „ * But why, 
« © Sir," added L, ſmibng, © have you left 
© the ladies? “ I am obliged to return 


© bome, ſaid bez and your aunt han- 


„ing this minute received a letter, I 
took the opportunity, while ſhe was 
© reading n. of *— 
Ou. 
I bad nom enti forgotten the. re 
ſolution L had 2 do arm m 
heart with inſeo ſibility; and filled with 


a, ſoft and pleaſing ſurprize at the un- 


expected company of my lover, eẽn a 
letter from London could not. - 

the leaſt curioſity, though I did nos doubt 
it's coming from my father. Lucius 
now ſat down by me upon a: bank of 
camo mile which almoſt ſurrounded. the 


to hear him enter upon the moſt delight- 
ful ſubject, love; but though be was 


more aſſured than ever I hach ſeen bim, 


the reſtraints of a modeſt diſſidence fiilb 
tied his tongue, and made him for ſome 
time preſerve a filence which, I did not 


care to interrupt. He opened: his lips 


ſeveral times, but, quivering wich fear, 


they inſtantly cloſed without uttering a2 


ſyllablez but at laſt ſeeming to, coliect 
all his forutude Forgive me, Mifs,' 
ſaid he, giving me ee 
tender; © forgive à behaviour, whic 


* doubtleſa makes me appear entremely 


«£ ridiculous; but ĩt is unpoſhble to 
Here he caſt down his eyes, with a ſigh, 
while a flood of ſoft and melting ideas, 


thay done, I baſtily aroſe, and ſeemed. 10 choak. * 


pect oi it's ever being counte- 


St ffog 3 : 


, RENY NE IEP: 


LY 
* 
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11 


is it, dea 


e 


2 


_ ©. has--accomp 
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leagth, b. fag I raaiteq, to hear him 
n p big head, when. 


Las his face covered 33 a deep bluſh, 


whale every feature was ex preiſi ve of the 


maſt violeat emoons. How impoſſible 
e ns? eee 


4 faultering voice, to give utterance to 
A paſſtan too. tender to be deſcribed 


5 * and too — too prefumptuous to be for-. 


« given,” added he, with a look and tone 


thas ſpoke the deepeſt deſpair. 


Dur Ae Iich, ſhort as it 


all the throbbings of bis 
L Gemed. conſcious of all that 


. that love, and all. thoſe. terrible 
appschen 


ſions, which al it ing mY 


thaughzs in 3 maze of confuſio ao Tort 
h, 


made him tremble at a diſcovery w 

though. be reſolved. to make, be dreaded 

the eſfecta it nyght produce. But vot- 

and ft Ia penetra - 
the diſturhance it had a 

937 to create, the very 


of my, pain was, the ſource of the 

| _—_ be 0 moſt exquiſite pleaſure, 
7 the ſoſteſt and malt ſoothing delight. 
As oon ag he. concluded, he waited for 
my reply in a kind of agonizing ſuſ- 

N poo but though I. was a moment at a 


vis hoi to return an, anſwer, 1 luffered 
my eyes to expreſs a, pity and compaſ- 
ſtam capable of diſperſing his moſt alarm- 
ing fears, had he, dared. to have lifted 
up his to obſerze them. But when, 1 
ſpoke, a glancefimmediataly met mine, 


which inſtantly een, ſcemed to 
diſcover my meanin before. I would 
it utterance...  *.Þ aſture you, Sir 18 


Lin a mild tene, that I . all, 
©. diſpoſed to; ĩncreaſa your confuſion. by, 
Sridiculiag the painful diſorder which, 
anjed, this too tender de- 
4 N I am ſeofible of apr merit, 


1 and: don't think you capable of an at- 


temp to decei ve me. Believe me, Sir, 


I look upon you as my friend, and 


©. therefore entreat Tease 8 el bale 


6. freely confeſs, 77 that will. give, — 


any latefaction, tbat were. I at my; 


o diſpoſal, you would perhaps haue 
no reaſon to complain of my; ſeverity.” 
Vou cannot conceive, my dear Char- 


lotte, whas a ſudden change this obliging 
| — the 


tenange: and 
Ou, u no 


aut of m layer. 


a canidirable. time, me- 


with, a, flow of rapture he admires 
e 33 blendipg his — 
with, twe or three hurdred adozables, 
tranſcendent excellencies, infniW per- 
fections, incomparable creatures, and 
abundance ef other fine things of the 
ſame ſtrain- But if theſe are, your 
hover $,. you are extremely miltaken 3 
did not hear him utter the leak 


Tyllable of this. ſublime nonſenſt. He 


is too good. a Chriſtian, to deify his miſ- 
treſs, and has too good an opinion of 
me to think I mould be pleated with 
ſuch ſenſeleſs homage. In ſhort, jn ſpite 
of his humility, his love was incapable 


of blinding him fo far as to make him 


forget that I was a very woman till, a, 
being of the ſame ſpeciey with himſelf ; 
and therefore he neither debaſed hintelt, 
nor attempted to pleaſe. me with flatter- 
ing praiſes. | 

After all, I am terribly afraid that I 
ſhall he unable to give you any tolerable 


idea of the concluſion of this. — 


ſcene. The dreadful agications, whi 
were before ſo viſible in every feature of 
his, face, were now inſtantly changed ta 
thoſe of joy; a thick cloud, that covereq 
is eyes, in a moment diſperſed; they 


kled: with 2 brightneſsʒ 55.4 


gratitude and love, ſu 
appeared in ſwift jc 


* — ang. extaſꝶ. 
n on his caun- 


tenange, and painted there all the emo-—- 


tions of- his hg — As deſpair had be- 


fore kept him the Pa, 3. on 
had now the ſame e ede but, 85 NN 
he 8 his voice, 

of tende, ſurprize and Tick 


— 


Felicia! cxied 
tone; and then, alter a af half a 
minute — O my dear Felicia, have K 
not offended yo u? Aml & happy, 
« {o exquiſitely Ne have ob- 
© tained, your eſteem? . Les, Sir," re- 


turnech L. with an affected 88 | 


and endeavquzing at the. {ame time ta. 
conceal, tha tenderneſa of my looks by 
holding down my head, © I have a very 


eſteem, fan yous, but nat a 
the = am GI oY ill gy" 


to that 1 ſhall deſaribe. a 
ba noon And wy th me — 


But come, 
vhich for — „ 
let us, 88. ta — ch, this 
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- cied wou 
Go ms in mind of the letter he 
bad ment 


the ur think me long, and 


my fin 


wWonks, and he condu 
manner to the houſe, with an air of 
| Ty and delight. 1 ＋ ww, was I 
" leſs happy chan he: I eaſily compre. 
' kendell 0 k | 1 


a ſhock that 


- 
5 
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Gomething to-firy to me, -which ſhe fan- 
Ick not be diſagreeable. This 
ioned; and therefore fearing 
5 e 
| fuſpicion at ſeeing us toge- 

x, I defired him to make haſte before, 


| and tell her I was coming: but I had no 


foonet made this requeſt, than I tumbled 


© at the handle of a roller which reached 
| to the border of the path; when ſeizing 


my band, to h „ (though I was in 
no danger of 1 
an air of tenderneſs; and, without ſeem- 


ing to know what he did, ſuddenly preſ- 


ed it to his boſom, giving me a at 
the fame time ſo inexpreffibly ſoft and 


moving. that I could not help being 
extremely affected by it: and indeed m 
. cheeks were immediately covered with 
2 bluſh; nor could I forbear giving a 


5 


figh, though I endeavoured all _ to 
ity. 


_ - Eonceal theſe proofs of my ſenſibi 


But, the moment he took my hand from 
his breaſt, confounded at this ſudden 


- impulſe” of paſſion, which I believe 


would not permit him to think of what 
de did, he gave me a look which ſeemed 
to aſk forgiveneſs, and, trembling, held 


but finding I ſeemed not to obſerve him, 


and that · I difcovered no marks of re- 


fentment, joy again appeared in his 


me in the ſame 


- 


ſource of every p g im- 
pulſe; and could with the ſame ſatisfac- 
ton have preſſed his hand too, had not 
the laws of prudence and modeſt reſerve 
fordic ie. OP Ws 

It is well the prude I mentioned to 


you in one of my former letters is not 
to ſee this, for theſe laſt lines would have 
1o tience: but 
fſurely it can he no crime to act from na- 
tore, when virtue is our rule; and I 

am ſure it is none frankly to confeſs the 


made her loſe all her 


innocent tranſports of our hearts to a 


triend. But if theſe natural ſenſations 


were indeed criminal, they ſoon ſuffered 
ve me no little pain. 
We ſen 
filled with all the ſoothing ideas that 
could flow from a he of the moſt 
delightful thoughts, when he let go my 


hand, and walked in before me; but my 
 * aunt'no ſooner faw me, than ſhe cried 
but, with an air that diſcovered her own 


he ſqueezed it with . 


what ſhe with reaſon i 


s with a fearful, eaſy timidity; 


. calt down with a dęjected confu 


d the houſe with our minds 


n 
3 
a * 


CHARLOTTE, 


jon, and; at the ſame time; let 


Come, my dear, faid he, I wiſh 


© you joy. Here Amelia and Polly | 
15 hs fame compliment, and, at 


the ſarne_ inſtant, came running, in a 
friendly tranfport, to embrace me; when, 


at laſt, putting an end to their careſſes, 
filled with an eager curiofity—* Why do 


« you with me joy, Madam ?” cried I 
to my aunt; pray explain yourſelf; 
have you 2 letter from London? 
© Yes, child," returned ſhe, in an ex- 


3 and father tells me, that 
| 92 ods in the Eaſt-Indies has left 


© you no leſs a ſum than ten thouſand 
6 s. How!“ added ſhe, * are 

© not pleaſed with the news 1 Are the! 

© no charms in being a rich heireſs! 
© What an extravagant fortune are you 
© like to have! I now put on a 

ſmile, to prevent my giving her the mor- 
tification of ſeeing how coſdly 1 received 
| ined ſuch a ſub- 
ject of joy. And indeed, I could not have 
behaved otherwiſe without hetraying 
the deareſt ſecrets of my heart. At the 
mention of ten thoufand „I had 
been unable to diſguiſe that thoughtful- 


neſs which was ſuddenly ſpread over 
my face—a 
that was cauſed by the reflection, Wd 

beſtowed 


painful thoughtfulneſs, 
it but been Lucius that he had 


it upon, O then I er had a 


better proſpect of being happy! Can I 


receive any ſatis faction from a eircum- 


ſtance that widens ſtill farther the diſ- 
tance between him and me? Here calt- 
ing my eyes upon him, I found fill 


reater "Ot to be filled mou diſtike — N 
this painful, ſplendid acquiſition. He 
. 0 6 f 


with his face towards me, leaning 
upon the back of a chair ; his 2 were 
| n; then 
lifting. them up to the cieling with an 
air of deſpair, I perceived his face pale, 
a tear rolling down his cheeks, which 
he endeavoured to conceal, hattity 
pulling out his handkerchief, ang walk- 
ing to the door; wheri, having ſtaid there 
a minute to recover himſelf, he ſuddenly 
took leave to return hom. 
What various, what ſtrong, what 


_ cruel] emotions was I now obliged to con- 
But this was not all, I was'con- | 


- ſtrained to afſume a gay = + en} nl | 
felt a more 


ceal! 


Torturing deceit! I. never 


painful ſituation, nor ever ſure was an 


- 


me ſee that ſhe was pleaſed at thinking 
it in her power to contribute to mine 


2 


affair ſo t 
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cruel anguiſh. I made theſe obſerva- 
ſeemed: to be reading the letter which 
my aunt had given me; and though I 
began it again as ſoon as he left us, I 
read it over without knowing a word it 
contained, except my being aſſured that 
what my aunt had told was but too true. 

You-now ſee, my dear, what reaſon 
I have to be diſſatisfied with what you 
have eſteened a ſubjet of joy. Vain are 


all the Low — advantage we fondly 


Batter es with from the acquiſition 
of —— the 1 by ſpects of gay 
magnificence, ; Appearances 
of oftentatious grandeur, while a thou- 
ſand. thwarting and controuling acci- 
dents can damp our higheſt and moſt 
raiſed expectations, tid change the very 
objeRs of our delight into the moſt pain- 
ful diſquiets, the bitteres fources of diſ- 
coutentand trouble. But I find I am 


running on in a reflection, which, if 1 


was to indulge it, might c me to a 
tedious length; I mall therefore break 
off in time, and conclude with deſiring 
you, Madam, to form an idea, if you 


can, of that affection with which I ſub- 


ſcribe my lelf, your ſincereſt friend, 
F > . 5 FELICIA, 


een êͥ 
FR intereſt you take in the un · 
happy ſituation of Lucius's affairs, 
and your obliging concern for the op- 
poſition you fear my father will make 
to my — are ſuch endearin 


proofs of your friendſhip, that I could 
not read = laſt letter = Fro feeling 


my breaſt glow with the moſt berger. 


mixture of delight and affeRion: an 


indeed what higher ſatis faction can we 
feel than that which naturally ſprings 


from the approbation of a friend, in an 
0. and fo peculiarly inte- 
reſting as that an which we fancy all our 


happiness founded! The very paſſion 


you approve,. is obliged to return the 


| o_ tion; and it does ſo in the moſt 


ual manner, by transferring ſome 
of it's tender feelings to the perſon who 
thus ſympathizes in if's deareſt ſenſa- 
tions. 


. 


In ſpite of the improbabilit of wn 
| 1 5 y of my 


s ever being brought to ap- 


prove our mutual affection, I could not 
think of loſing Lucius, and baniſhing 


„ „1 


tions on Lucius's behaviour, while I 


all thoughts of our future felicity, with- 
out a yery u ful afſfiction. 1 U Wil- 
ling to ſee him ſtill, though I ought ra- 
ther to have avoided his fight as much as 


fince his. company could be 


of no other ſervice, than to ſtrengthen 
a n too deeply rooted in my heart. 

e admonitions of reaſon were of little 
effect; I was not diſpoſed to liſten to 
them: a more prevailing impulſe made 
me long to ſee him; and not hearing 
from him for four tedious days, I'wiſh- 
ed with the greateſt ardour for an op- 
portunity of letting him know, that the 
new addition to my fortune had not 
made me leſs worthy of his: eſteem. 
This I fancicd I ought to do in juſtice (o 


. myſelf, and formed abundance of plau« 


ſible reaſons, which made it appear ab» 
ſolutely neceſſary that I ſhould thus {ct 
my own. character in a true light. 
After the hopes I have already given 
him, ſaid I to myſelf, can Iiuffes 
© him to continue in an error ſo injurious 
to my tenderneſs, and even to my re- 
< putation too, as to think me of à ſaul 
© ſo ſordid, as to be puffed up with the 


c advantages of ſuperior. wealth; to | 


© think I can retract the encoura 
© I have given him, and to believe that, 


© elated with pride, I can now regard © 


© him with an air of ſuperiority and con- 
© tempt? No, I can't bear that my dear 
Lucius ſhould entertain an opinion of 
© me which I fo little deſerve; he ſhall 
© know that, if we muſt be ſeparated, it 
© is not my choice, but a cruel force, 


«© that renders it neceſſary. + He ſhall | 


© know that I am ſtill the ſame, that I 
c i, gw as ſenſible of his merit as ever; 
© and that, were I at my own diſpoſal, 
© not all the riches of the univerſe cauld 


« bribe me to entertaip-a thought fatal 


© to his peace and happineſs. But how,” 


faid I, recolleRing myſelf, © ſhall I have, 


© an opportunity of undeceiving him? 
Does he not no me of the power 
© of doing myſelf juſtice } His fears pre- 


vent my givin him the ſatisfaction of 


© making him thoſe aſſurances, which, 
© if I may judge of his tenderneſs 

© my own, would be highly agreeable 
© to him. What then ſhall 1 dor Shall 


I write? No, I can never conſent to 


that; it would be too forward, and 


© diſcover too great a fondneſs, for me 


© to make the firſt advances. Suppoſe 


6 I write to Marilla, and let her know - 


© the ſtruggle of contending paſſions, 
© which All my mind with ſuch a mul» 


« tizude. 


* 
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« titude of various folivitudes, and ten- 


der perplexities. Would not that he 
© the ume as writing to him, inte the 


„ would doubrick thew him her detrer? 


But ſoppoſe {'ieſire her to keep it 4 


* 


” 


- 
: 


% 


6 ſvoret; What then will he be the better 


for ict be will Kill be as ignorant df wag 


4 my though | ts as ever. Woll, Jirwill 
* ge purpoſe to veortte ut all. Here 
T fixed, and refolved to ſeuve him ig 
norant of all that 1 deßred he ſho 
know, till a favourable opport my 
offered, that would permit me to 
eover my ſentiments in a leſs ence 
tionable manner; and I did not doub 
but my aunt's friendſhip for him 
would foon lay before me an occaſion 
of doing it, fince ſhe was too much 
eaſed with his company and Maril- 
's, #0 dipenſd with: theif frequently 
giving wer the CatisfaRtion of enjoy. 
their vomverſution. 
Theſe reflections I made in my cham- 
bez when having at laſt reſolved to arm 
myſeif with patience, L went down, and 
converfedwith Amelia for ſome minutes; 
but finding a tender melancholy grew 
upon my {pirits, I ſought” for an op- 
portunity of indulging it. And indeed, 
when we are in this diſpoſition, the com- 
pany of the moſt agreeable friends be- 
Homes biirthenfome: I therefore gave 
tier the lip, and retired into the fields, to 
Indulge at large the foothing ſoftneſs of 
my own. ideas. , 5 | 
:  You' mile, my dear Charlotte, at fee- 
ing me become ſuch an unſociable-crea- 
ture, as to prefer my own company to 
chat of a friend. What a ſtrange thing 
a»4ove! But though Iam grown infinitely 
fond of thlking to myſelf, and walking 
under the Mad y covert of oaks and elms, 
yet I am not ſo perfect a lover as to hold 
a diſcourſe with theſe inanimate beings; 


nor have 1 ever had the leaft inclination 


to:carve the naue of Lucius upon their 
barks. I am not yet arrived to that de- 
gen madhnels; nor indeed have I ob- 
Lorved, in any of my,rambles, any fuch 
laſting marks of my lover's extrava- 
I had not long enjoyed my retirement, 
when I law a man croffing the neigh- 
ouring fields with precipitation; he at 

came up to me, and wih ubun- 
Aunce of aukward ſcrapes, after having 
Alked my name, gave me a letter, and 
Immediately retired. As ſoon as be was 
"Kone, I caſt my eyes around, to ſee if 


* 


any body obſerved me; and, full of a 


nn 
dealed me, when haftily breaking _ 


have for. yours But, Oe 


#£L101K re AA err. 


Ray tH 1 got to my chamber, ſeated 
mm apoh'a Dank of turf at the four 
of a dy wee which ſafficiem! 


the tertee, I had the fativfatiien of fee 
that” it came from my dear Lucius. | 


ments | how aſfectionate Bu the con- 
' Gdence which ſubſiſto between us; 


web 
vou a right to fee the letter itſelf. 2 will 
rhefefore tranſeribe it j and I am ſure, if 
for this amiable youth, you will not be 
ſarprized, if I declare that T charmed 


with it, But, -without-any farther pre- 


amble, I found it as'follows—" + 
& 2. 4 | 454 % £08 CUR 


© mADAny 1207 VPP 
0 JTis with the utmoſt confaſfion that 
I reflect upon your being a wit. 
© neſs of the diſordet᷑ I diſeovered at yout 
© zunt's, at What cüght rather to be u 
fubject of joy. My hand trembles 
while 1 attempt to apologite for my 
behaviour. What words e, make 
© uſe of to discover the inebiityz" 


5 the 
urdouir, he tender delicacy 8 


paſſion, en T have given you 
© reaſon to believe that it is the baſeſt, 
© the moſt mean, and ſelfiſh? when I 


have given you ſuch cauſe to think, 


© that I have loſt in myſelf, in the mean 
* conſideration of my own happineſs, 
© the tender regard which I — to 


© towering hopes to which you had ke 
© ed me! Confider the charming, the 
< .extatick flood of joy, which in a full 
© tide of tranſporting. rapture 'raiſed me 
© above myſelf, und ſeemed to iſe a 
< Felicity vaſtly beyond hut my onineſt 
© thoughts ronld have aſpired ro? Think 
© but of the delight that muſt ſwell 


heart, at being raiſed from the n 
© gloomy deſpair of ' timorens love, to 


the unexpected extaſy of ſeeing my 
fears — — l 5 
rapturous [weets of the moſt charmi 

* paſſion; all the joy that could f 

© from the moſt exquiſite goodneſs, the 
* moſt endeuring condeſeen ſion: and 
then, if it'be-poffible, do but think of 
« what I muſt feel, at finding, in- one 
moment, my high-wrought felicity 


© overturned, and myſelf thrown down 


© from "the eminence of my aſpiring 
o joys! | C EK 
Forgive, dear Madam, my enden - 
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* gard for my happineſs, too little for 
© yours. If it has appeared ungenerous 
and mercenary, nothing. but ſurprize 


can excuſe it, and nothing but ſur- 
« prize could make me in this caſe guilty. 
© of a conduct that makes it neceſſary - 


s for me to beg pardon. I have now 
© conquered my, and ſincerely con- 
© gratulate you with the reſt of your 
F 4 ile, with a heart overflowing 
* with your felicity, I forget my own 


© miſeries,”, But why do I mention 


© miſery ? I ſhall have none while you are 
© bleſſed: ' your happineſs ſhall be mine 
© too, my ſatis faction and delight 
© ſhall ſpring from the pleaſing contem- 


' © plation of yours. What a delightful 


* ſouxce of the nobleſt joy! I loſe the 
© too preſumptuous title of your lover 
© in that of your friend; and may I in 
© that character have the ſweet, the dear 
© ſatis faction, of ſeeing you as laſtingly 
* happy as my fondeſt wiſhes would 
make you! May your virtue, with 
© all thoſe numberleſs, thoſe nameleſs 
6 „ Which make _ that and re- 
* ligion appear with diviner charms, 
f give you all thoſe pure and noble de- 
< _ which it is not in the power 
of wealth to beſtow! and may both to- 
a MORE you the happieſt of mor- 
tale! N 

But whither would my tender ima- 
© gination carry me? I could dwell for 


© ever on this delightful ſubject. My 


© heart, warmed with your dear idea, 
© would endeavour to make vou ſenſible 
© of what it feels for you. But how vaſt 
© a diſproportion is there between the 
© ſwell of melting thought and the flat- 
* neſs of words! they were formed to 


© convey mere vulgar conceptions, or, 


© at moſt, emotions leſs ſtrong and af- 
© fefting: I therefore want a thouſand 


„ nameleſs epithets to expreſs the force 


© of my friendſhip, the delightful im- 


| © pulſes of my ſoul. But think not, 


© dear Madam, that I have only gained 
© a victory over a weak. and feeble paſ- 
* fhon. Did you know with what a vaſt 
© exceſs I have loved, you might per- 
© haps form ſome idea of that painful 
© ſtruggle it has coſt me to conquer the 
© moſt ardent affection, and reduce it to 
© the diſintereſted ſtandard of that more 
0 1 = _— becomes a friend. 
© But pardon for my impertinence, 
© which I am afraid has both tired and 


* 
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© which has diſcovered too great a. re- 


© offended you; and therefore beg leave 


to ſubſcrihe myſelf, Madam, your 


© fincereſt, and moſt devoted friend, 

E Lueius.“ 
As ſoon as I had run over the above 
letter, a ſudden impulſe of tenderneſs 
made me preſs it to my lips with a moſt 


pleaſing extaſy.— Nay, you may laugh 


as much as you pleaſe; I kiſſed, I ſay 

the dear character with a tranſport of 
delight; kiſſed the ſenſeleſs paper; and 
having preſſed it to my heart, and ſe- 


. cured it in that fituation, I aroſe and 


hafted to my chamber, in order to peruſe 
it more at my leiſure. I there read it 
over ſeveral] times, hut could not help re- 
flecting how much pleaſure I loft by 
that painful awe, which prevented his ut- 
tering the melting ſoftneſs of his heart 
when in my preſence. - With what ex- 
taſy mould i have heard ſuch tender 
things from his lips, eſpecially when 
aſſiſted with the moving tone of his voice, 
and the more elegant language of his ex- 
reſſive countenance! I ſhould then have 
n all rapture. However, I at laſt 


reſolved to write an anſwer; when, after 


having blotted and ſcrawled over about 
half a dozen ſheets of paper without be- 
ing able to pleaſe myſelf, I was obliged _ 
to lay aſide my delign. - 
I could kent myſelf of that ſoft- 
neſs which his epiſtle had inſpired me 
with; all my efforts to this purpoſe prov- 
ed ineffectual. A pleaſing languor, 


which hung upon my ſpirits, gave me 


ſuch a ſweet lethargy of thovght, as 
rendered it impoſſible for me to expreſs 
any other ſentiments than thoſe ot m 
heart; and they were indeed too tender 
to be communicated, eſpecially to a 
lover who wanted my father's approba- 


tion to give a ſanction to his paſſion, 
The next morning, however, I was more 


compoſed; and therefore wrote the fol- 
lowing letter, which I have not yet had 
an opportunity of ſending to him. 


© POOR Lucius! | 
6 ERE I diſpoſed to triumph over 
| W © the —— of a Naas, 
c in humble ftrains of ſoft complaint 
© lays himſelf at my mercy, I thould 
perhaps find ſubje& enough in y ur 
© epiſtle to railly your paſſion, as welt as 
Ar pretended victory over it. But 
© I have at preſent no inclination to iu- 


4 dulge- ſuch a ſavage gaiety, ſince it 


- © would 


3% 


ſenſible pleaſu 
1 upon them. 


and ſervi 
© the want of. You ſee, Sir, I can mo- 


cerely yours, 


F 


delicacy.of 
which makes you deſire that 
* I ſhould fill preſerve my eſteem for 
© you, and your diſintereſted and warm 
* concern for my happineſs, are ſo m 
© proofs of your generoſity and intrinſic 
© merit, that I cannot help ga very 
every. time reflect 
our confuſion at MF 


good fortune, which I confeſs It 


» 
MY get notice of, was too natural 
* for me to be very much offended at it; 
and indeed, I have rather pitied than 


© blamed your diſtreſs. The advantages 
« we 1=ceive from wealth, are as ſuper- 
© ficial, I believe, as any we enjoy; and 
* while they deprive us of that ſincerity 
© and unreſerved freedom, that open- 


"© neſs of behaviour, which perſons in 


© inferior circumſtances receive_ from 
© th-ir friends, they ſtrip us of the moſt 
6 ing ſweets of life; bleſſings, 
« which not all the luxury of incumber- 
ing magnificence and ſtudied ſplendor, 
© notall the homage of empty ceremony 

le ſubmiſſion, can atone for 


© ralize like any philoſopher, and you 
may poſſibly flatter yourſelf that you 
© have taught me this doctrine. Do fo 
© if you pleaſe. I own my regard for 
© you; and, however romantick the Pla- 
© tonick friendſhip you propoſe may ap- 


- © pear, I readily accept of it, ſince that 


©. 18 all that either you or I ought to hope 
© for, With my fincere reſpect to my 
C good friend, your filter, am, Sir, 
6 yours, &c, 3 < 

5 © FELICIA," 


How many tender and affecting ſen- 
timents was I here obliged to ſuppreſs! 
J was afraid of diſcovering the ſecrets of 


my heart, though he would doubtleſs 


be tranſported to find that I was as ca- 
pable of love as himſelf, and that he had 


Inſpired me with all that ſoftneſs that 
could flow from the moſt 


paſſionate af- 
fection. But to you I have diſcovered 

my. weakneſs, and depend upon your 
friendſhip and good nature to keep it an 
inviotable ſecret, eſpecially from my fa- 


ther, whoſe goodneſs I am reſolved never 


to abuſe by the leaſt act of diſobedience, 
I am, dear Charlotte, in ſpite of love, 
er any other rival paſſion, moſt ſin- 
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© would probably give you pain. The flow 
- © of tender CORES t 
c 


- Fetzcla;. 
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MADAMy e ee . 
4 the little — tion piece I 
you fame account of, in one of my for- 
mer letters, makes me glad of an op- 
ity to vary my ſubject, and leave 


: = tender tale of love for a theme which 


even ene of your diſpoſition will, 
. entertaining 
RR — r ia f 
day after I ſent you my laſt, we 
had the pleaſure of receiving a viſit from 
Mr. Stevens, the facetious old gentle- 
man whoſe character you are pretty well 
Pu 7 with. The 3 was 
t very agreeably; but took 
leave, — aunt, K. _ takes 5 
imaginable pains to contribute to my ſa- 
tisfaction, hy diverſifying my — 4 2 


ments, p our making a ſhart 
excurſion the next day to a nobleman's 
ſeat at no t diſtance ſrom us. 1 


© have obſerved,” ſaid ſhe, ſmiling, 

© that my niece appears much de- 
* lighted with this part of the coun 

© ſhe ſeems fond of agreeable landſcapes; 
and my defire of retaining her here as 
© long as poſſible, makes me willing to 
« gratify this taſte, by ſhewing her ſuch 
© as I don't doubt but ſhe will think 
© both ſurprizing and agreeable. . Will 
© you, Sir, contribute to her ſatis faction 
© and ours, by giving us your company 
© to-morrow? Weareapt to be wearyin 
the company of thoſe we daily converſe 
* with; but a friend of your facetious turn 
vill enliven our converſation, and find us 
conſtant matter for exerciſing our wit, 
© and rendering us even more agreeable 


+ to ourſelves.” Mr. Stevens replied to 


this compliment in a very. handſome 
m—_— and at the _— time added 
greatly to the pleaſure I had in proſpect, 
by ſaying, that if it would 2 
agreeable, he would increaſe our num- 
ber, by bringing Lucius, and another 
friend with him, whoſe company he fan- 
cied would make our fatisfation com- 
pleat: when my* aunt replied for us 
all, that we gladly e tl offer, and 
that ſhe was ſure the gentleman's being 
his friend would be a ſufficient recom - 
mendation to us. 5 N 

The next day before dinner we had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing our old friend re- 


turn, accompanied by a young clergy- 
man his relavon, who had ju ddt 


11e 
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common proſpetts 


neſs equally extrav 


lis findice/nt Cambridge, and the en- 


n Lucius. Our repaſt was ſhort; 
£ t 


t being over, we ſet out in two 
coaches; Mr. Stevens's, and my aunt's; 
But I ſhall not attempt to give a parti - 
cular deſcription of all the new and un- 
| | care gr e them - 
ſelves in this delightful part of the coun 
try, where nature -with a liberal hand 

rs out her favours, and with a pro- 

ſion of frolick bounty, ſpreads a wild- 

nt and pleaſing. 
I paſs over the beautiful landſcapes we 
drove through inthis agreeable tour, for 
no other reaſon than becauſe the view I 
had of them was too ſudden to render me 
capable of deſcribing them; beſides, were 
it poſſible for me to do it to advantage, 
their being ſo perfectly extraordinary 
might reflect a little upon my veracity, 

make you imagine that my deſcrip- 
tions were too uncommon to have any 
real exiſtence in nature. 1 
Are you not ſurprized now, m 
Charlotte, that I can all this while for- 
bear ſpeaking of my dear Lucius, ſince 
there 18 certainly a- very exquiſite plea- 
ſure in talking ef the man we love ! But 
the reaſon- of my not mentioning him 
was, that as he went in the other coach, 
he could only give me now and then a 
glance, which ſeemed to expreſs a trou- 
bleſome kind of diffidence and ſuſpence, 
which I fancied aroſe from his longing 


to know what reception I gave his letter, 


and a fear left he had inſerted any thing 
in it that had offended: me. At laſt, 


however, arriving at the park of my 
Lord Me, we by common conſent 


agreed to walk to the houſe. As ſoon as 
I ſtepped out of the coach, I could not 
help being extremely delighted with the 
agreeable ſcene which lay before us, 
and which I cannot for my life help giv- 
ing you ſome deſcription of. Here the 
intermixture of dyſky groves, and light- 
ſome plains; of w impervious to 
the rays of the ſun, which now ſpread 
his chearing beams around us, and the 
agreeable openings which diſcovered the 
bounding deer flying to the covert of 
the ſhady thicket; preſented a landſcape 


the moſt pleaſingly, rural, and worthy 


the attention of themoſt curious obſerver; 
while we found ourſelves at the entrance 
of agrand walk, which extending to a pro- 
digious length, grew inſenſibly narrower, 
till cloſing in perſpective, the viſto ſeem- 
ed loſt in the grove, out of which aroſe, 
as if by enchantment, ſeveral lofty ſtone 


— 
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turrets, which I afterwards found were 
york of a magnificent Gothick edifice, 
uilt in a moſt extraordinary taſte, In 


mort, the whole ſcene, notwithftandin 


it's being very delightful, ' had fuch 4 
romantick appearance, that for ſome 


minutes I could think of nothing but 


caſtles and embowering ſhades, ariſing 
ſpontaneouſly to the charms of muſick 
of the work of fairies, and the power of 
necromancy. : 


The company was no ſooner joined, 


than, after ſome compliments from the 
gentlemen in the other coach, and their 
—_— to know my opinion of the tour 
we taken, we fell inſenſibly into 


moralizing on the various beauties of 


nature, and com 
nection there is 

com + 101 of bodies, which are formed 
to delight our ſenſes, and the propor- 
tions of internal beauty,. the propriety 
of action, and the native amiableneſs of 
an honeſt; generous, and upright mind, 
That as nature had carefully formed the 
various ſenſes with different powers, 
adapted to convey delight to the ſoul, 
from the multitude of outward beings 
which ſurround us; ſo ſhe had been no 
leſs careful in forming the mind with 
taſtes and paſſions for directing it's pur · 
fun to objects capable of raiſing it to the 


ing the natural con- 


ſublimeſt pleaſures; while thoſe pleaſures 


not only reſult from it's purity, but are 
the very means of extaftjni it to ſtill 
higher degrees of | 
pineſs. What a delightful ſenſation 
* does this azure dome give the eye!” 
ſaid Lucius, with an air extremely grace- 
ful: Could the earth be covered with a 
© more beautiful cieling, or a finer ce. 
© nopy? What a pleaſing verdure clothes 
© the ground, while it meets the limits 
* of the high arch of heaven with in- 


* terminglmyg ſhades ! a beautiful carpet 


for man and beaſt! But, all lovely as 
© this ſcene appears, how much does it 
© fail ſhort of the nobler landſcape of the 


mind! The honeſt man, whenever he 


< pleaſes to review his actions, and eon - 
template the ſitua tion of his heart, per- 
© ceives à pleaſing extaſy ariſing N 
* every inſtance of his integrity. He 
© ſees a ſymmetry even more tranſport - 


* ingly beautiful than this of nature; 


© a proportion and arrangement of paſ- 
© frons n more pleaſing than 


all the various diſpoſitions of light and 


© ſhade, of woods and paſture, of mur- 
« muring ſprings and falling torrents. 
Eos wa. How 
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© How vaſt the differente between the 
© moſt lovely ſcenes which. can ariſe 
from the modifications of matter in it's 


© moſt compleat perfection, between the 
tones of the moſt melting and har- 


© monious accents, and the nicer and 


more delicate ſenſations of an approv- 


© ing conſcience! An engaging inſtance 
© of the divine wiſdom and benevolence, 
© in conſtituting the very means of ad- 


vancing the happineſs of others the 


© means of procuring the ſublimeſt plea- 
© ſures to ourſelves ! Very true, re- 
Joined the clergyman with a ſmile; © but 
if we compare the divine congratula- 
© tions of reaſon, the tranquil ſweetneſs 
© and internal ſatisfaction of the bene- 
© yvolent man, the patriot, the friend of 
© mankind, with the ſordid pleaſure of 
© the ſucceſsfully ambitious, the trick · 
* ing knave, the abandoned debauchee ; 
© how vaſt, how immenſe. a di 

< 


tion ſhall we find in the nature of their 
© exjoyments! enjoyments as widely 


* dutant as the high-wrought pleaſures 


6 
© of a God, and the low gratifications of 


the moit grovelling ammal.'— Well, 
but, gentlemen,* rephed my aunt, 
laughing, and pulling the clergyman b 
the fleeve, © methinks you might be fo 
* polite, notwithſtanding the rapture 
* which ſeems to carry you out of your- 
cles, to alowrus a ſmall ſhare in the 
converſation. I am of the ſame opi- 
nion with you, that as reaſon alone 
raiſes the man above the brute, ſo the 


pleaſures ariſing in the mind from a 


reaſonable conduct, muſt be infinitely 
{ſuperior to thoſe of a mexe ſenſualiſt. 
But how ſhall we bc able to perſuade 


theſe degenerate mortals to believe fo ?. 


* 
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© Though they have no notion of the 
© pure enzoyments of the ſoul ; though 
© they are as loſt to reaſon, as the herd 
© that ranges in the fieid, or wallows in 
© the ſtye; and, in ſhort, though ſome of 
© them have hardly anything of the man 
© but the outward ſhape; yet they ſtill 
© aſſert the dignity of their nature, and 
© would think it an affront to be put 
upon a level with their brethren of the 
© grinning tribe, though their views, 
© their deſixes, their gratifications, appear 
© to: be the ſame.'—* Your obſervation 
© is very juſt, Madam, returned the 
clergyman; * for it is not the external 


* 
. 


-. form which conſtitutes the man: 


© brutes differ in ſhape; and were there 


© any particular ſpecies of them found 


* 
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out with features, proportions, and 
complexions exactly reſembling ours, 
Ve ſhould without heſitation conſider 
© them only as mere animals, while they 
« wanted thoſe noble qualifications of 
© the mind, reaſon and judgment. Man 
(the lowelt order of rational beings) 


is only raiſed above them by his inte} - 
lectual faculties; by a light capable 


of directing his purſuits, and raiſing 
him to the ſublimeſt elevation of paſ- 
© ſion and ſentiment. Strip him of this, 


or, which is much the fame to him, let 


© it lie clouded and obſcured, what is 


e he but à grovelling animal, without 


© any of the real and diftinguiſhing per- 
© fettiohs of human nature? There is 

© indeed this difference in the caſe, that 
man is a brute by choice, they by ne- 
ceſſity: he voluntarily proſtitutes the 
noble powers of the 20 » ſinks below 
the dignity-of his being, and prefers 
© the pleaſures of a mere animal to 
the manly entertainments of reaſon, 

< theſublimeraptures of an angel. How 

© ſhocked/are we at the birth of a mon - 
c ſter, eſpecially if it has a likeneſs in 

© any of it's rage to — of thoſe 

* c rratures whom we juſtly re as 

ſo much below us! We 6's rol 
© bear the leaſt reſemblance of the brute. 
Even the moſt bloody, the moſt har- 
© dened villain, is ſtruck with horror at 

© this external depravity in one of his 
© own offspring, and ſickens at the 
«fight ; yet at the 2 he can ſup- 
port the more monſtrous dif] ion 
c 5 his own corrupt and adored 
« appetites. Really," replied Amelia, 


with a ſprightly air, © I think the irra- 


© tional world are but little obliged 
© to you for your compariſons: were 
© they able to ſpeak for themſelves, they 
© might very juſtly tell you, that they 
© have no thoughts of luxury, pride, am- 
© bition, avarice, and the ng train of 
© enormities practiſed by mankind. The 


. © moſt ſavage and voractous animal never 


© kills to encreaſe his wealth, or to open 
© a way to grandeur. He ſlays to ſatisfy 
© his. hunger, or in a natural defence of 
© his own life, or of thoſe whom he is 
© prompted by inſtin& to preſerve.” | 
Lucius, perhaps influenced by an im- 

pulſe of benevolence, which would not 
ſuffer him to hear this ſtrong repreſenta- 
tion of the vices of mankind without 
ſeeling ſome uneaſineſs, > preſerved all 
this while a profound filence; but 
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finding they had done, he was going to 
make a . when I prevented him, by 
faying—* You were pleaſed, Sir, ſome 
© time ago, to vindicate mankind from 
the charge of a natural depravity and 
© propenſion to vice; and I muſt confeſs, 
© that Twas charmed with your reaſon- 
© ing, though what I have now heard 
* makes me a little ſuſpect You 
© know, you endeavoured to prove from 


- * experience, that, ſo far from having 


any natural impulſe to lead us on to 


_ © vice, we had a moral ſenſe implant ed 


© in the mind, directly calculated to 
© ſpur us on to the moſt amiable — 
© of virtue; but how is this conſiſtent 
© with the picture that has been juſt 
© given, in which, perhaps, the far 
ao PRs part of mankind is included ? 
I freely confels, that your ſentiments 
© of the moral ſenſe made ſuch an im- 
« preſſion upon my mind, that I.have 
© confi it as a very favourite opi - 


_ *< nion, and therefore have waited all 


* this while in ex pectation of it's ow 
© brought into the ſubject, with whic 

© it ſeems to have ſome connection; but 
© inſtead of that, reaſon alone has been 
* mentioned ; though I imagined, that 


_ © thoſe inward impulſes to virtuous ac- 


© tions ſuperſeded the uſe of it. But beth, 
I find, are inſufficient for the happine(s 
« of mankind, fince there is undoubt- 


- © edly more vice than virtue in the 


world. It muſt be acknowledged, 


« Miſs," ſaid Lucius, that there is too 


© much reaſon for the diſagreeable re- 
«© preſentation that has deen made of a 


general depravity. The moſt facred 


« engagements are daily violated; friend- 
© ſhip and love, the moſt endearing 
© bonds of fociety, are made a cloak to 
«© perpetrate the moſt execrablevillainies, 
© the ruin of innocente, the deſtruction 


© of the unſuſpecting and honeſt man. 
_ © The traitor to his country afſumes the 


* honourable name of the patriot, and 
© pretends to be ſtruggling for liberty, 


while he is only paving the way to 


© greatneſs, in order to riot in the ſpoils 
© of his. injured fellow - ſuhjects. In ſhort, 
© whole orders and degrees of men ſeem 
infected with the dreadful contagion 
© of vice, and a more than brutal diſſo- 
© luteneſs of manners. A dreadful 
© ſpeftacle indeed! a ſhocking depra- 
© vity, that muſt fill every generous mind 


* with an affectionate pity and concern ! - 


* But let us leave this gloomy, this diſa- 
* greeable ſubject; and, - with hearts 


<© warmed with a love of truth and vir- 
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tue, impartially enquire if vice is really 


fo prevalent as, upon a ſuperficial view, 


it appears to be; by which means, I 
hope, you will be convinced, that vir- 
tue reigns more univerſally than vicez 
and that by the conſtitution of nature, 
mankind have, even in this imperfe& 


ſtate, ' more real, more exquiſite hap- 


pineſs than miſery: an ' eſtimate of 
the utmoſt conſequence both to the 

honour of human nature, and to de- 

monſtrate the wiſdom and benevolence 

of that moral Being, wha is the father 
of the human ſoul, and the invariable, 

inexhauſtible ſource, of the molt per- 

fe& and compleat goodneſs. 

© Tn order then to form a right judg- 

ment of mankind, not the band of 
ruffians, not the publick or private 

ſtews, not the gloomy dungeon filled 

with guilty wretchedneſs; but mankind 

in general muſt be the ſubject of our ex · 

amination. We muſt extend our views, 

and glance upon the virtues and vices 

of all the known world: and here we 

ſhall find the. greateſt reaſon for an 

univerſal henevolence; we ſhall ſee 


with | pleaſure a noble fimplicity of 


manners, and an integrity of heart, 
delightfully conſpicuous amidſt the 


barbariſm of ignorance, the ſuperſti- 


tion of wild uncultivated nations. We 
ſhall ſee the ſame love of their country, 


the ſame tender ſenſibilities of friend- 


ſhip, the ſame natural affection, the 
ſame reciprocal endearing offices of 
ſocial life, among the far diſtant un- 
poliſhed ſavages, as among the polite 
and learned Europeans. Nature even 
here works ſtrongly; virtue and vice 
have names in all languages; and ſb 
deeply is the image of the Deity im- 
preſſed upon univerſal nature, that 
every rational being has in general 
the ſame ſenſe of an obligation, the 
ſame delightful ſenſations ariſing from 


the conſideration of the native and 


intrinſick excellence of actions benefi- 


cent, diſintereſted and generous. 


© Let us next conſider if the uſual 


manner of forming a judgment of pri- 


vate actions be conſiſtent with truth 


and equity. While the mind, like the 
eye, can only glance on the ſurface of 
things, we can have but a very narrow 


view of the ſprings and motiveswhich 


actuate even our deareſt friends, and 


moſt intimate acquaintance. How in. 


capable then are we to form a juſt 
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_ ©. apinion of the actions of thoſe whoſe 
„ paſſions, whoſe inclinations and pe- 
- © evliar turn of 


mind, we are entirely 
© unacquainted with! We are free in 
* our cenſures we precipitately blame 
* the conduct of others; yet, however 
© certain we may think the jydgment. is 
© which we paſs upon their conduct, a 


_ _ © little time often cofivinces us, that our 


* concluſion was formed merely upon 
« fallacious appearances ; and that we 
© judged of the motive, not from the 


* aQon it was really formed to produce, 
/ . * but from the falſe and deceitful lightit 


© av» d in to us: a conſideration 


© (hat ſhould kill at once all diſpoſition 


© to calumny and cenſoriouſneſs, the 
* blackeſt and moſt ignominious of all 
vices. Thus it frequently happens, 
* thatthoſe actions which, at firſt view, 
© ſeem vicious, upon a more ſtrict exa- 


© mination, appear to be ſtrictly virto. 


<,ous; and from this experience of the 
* erroneouſneſs of our judgments, and 
228 the truth of the caſe, when diſco- 
„ vered, generally leans to the fide of 
virtue, n will not ſure be thought un- 


- £© reaſonable to conclude that it is gene- 
rally fo in other inftances; and that if 


© the real ſpring and motive to action 
© was conſidered, virtue would prepon- 
© derate,. and her votaries be even more 
numerous than the votaries of vice. 
The moral ſenſe, Madam, is a taſte 
© for what is amiable; that diſtinguiſh. 
© ing faculty of the mind which makes 
cus feel, ſenſibly and ſtrongly feel, the 
© harmony and diſcord.of actions. It 


& is the touch, the ear of the ſoul; while 


© reaſon is the eye to regulate the exer- 
© tions of this ſympathetick faculty. 
The moral ſenſe feels mſtantaneouſly, 
* without waiting for the flow delibera- 
© tion of the rational powers, to know 


jf it ought to do ſo; while reaſon is 


« givenus to FRN to examine 
< the fitneſs of the object by which we 
are intendered, and to regulate in what 
© manner we muſt exert our benevolent 
* offices, ſo as beſt to render our endea- 
© yours ſubſervient to the general good 


and happineſs. Thus reaſon, like a 


mild and gracious prince, is to direct 
© the will, and give laws to the paſſions 


and appetites, in ſuch a manner as not 
only to 


the general intereſt and 
« felicity of the mind it inhabits, but to 


© diffuſe it's friendly and benign influ- 


* ences to all it's fellow minds; and 


5 'when this is the caſe, we act in confor · 


„J wity-t9;the-woſt perſoct virtue, On 
© the contrary, vice is nothing elſe but 


* a miſapplication and abuſe of ſome. 


© right and laudahle affections; ſo evi- 
* dent is it, without argui _ the 


perfections of the Deity, that he has 


not formed any of his creatures with a 


vicious bias and propenſity - 
Here the clergyman FR Lucius 
make a pauſe, rejoined . The inten- 
© tion ought always to be the rule of our 
e 8 on the conduct of others: for 
© in this ſtate of imperfection and diffi - 
© culty,.. we are ſometimes unable to 
© reduce our wills, however regular, into 
© proper action; and indeed the event 
does but ſeldom correſpond with our 


* diſpoſitions.” We ought not therefore 


4 


© todetermine a character vicious from 


© one or two bad actions; nor, from the 
© comparatively. fewabandoned wretch= 
es, to pronounce human nature in ge- 
neral abandoned. But by what means 
are. we able to judge of the intention, 
* or to ſearch into the ſecret” ſprings: of 
ation? We cannot take in half thoſe 
minute circumſtances that attend them, 
* the leaſt of which. might poſſibly be 
© ſufficient to alter our opinion: ſo far 


a a» +a 


from this, we judge, not according 
tua 


© to the temper and tion of the per · 
© ſon cenſured, but from our own par- 
© ticular ſenſe. of: things, Thus, to a 
© generous, open wink a little parſi- 
© mony may appear as a mark of a 
narrow contracted ſpiritʒ but, uponexa- 
© mination into the perſon's circumſtan- 


© ces, it will be found, perhaps, to be 


© nothing more than a prudent. concern 
© for the welfare and ſupport of his fa- 
© mily; and, ſo far from being a blemiffi 
© on, is virtuous character, that it ma 

be an effect of that virtue which it 


© ſeems to contradit. But, farther to 


« illuſtrate this engaging truth, which 
© ſeems abſolutely neceſſary to the peace 
and ſatisfaction of every benevolent 
and compaſſionate mind, let us con- 
© ſider that, in this ſtate of imperfeRion, 
© we are no more capable of arriving ata 


4 fection in vice, than we are of vir - 


tue. The moſt abandoned of our ſpe · 


cies have ſome amiable qualities 


Which it is impoſſible for them to 
eraſe: virtue has ſtill ſome engaging 
.© charms; nor is it poſſible for any man 
© of common ſenſe not to feel the force 


of it's attractive beauties ; therefore if, 


luſive proſpeRs of preſent —_ 


as aw wa oa. 
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© theys rebel in one inſtance, there are awful-ſtate, that undiſcovered country, 
| © others in which they venerate her ſa - from whoſe bourn no traveller returns, 
„ ered lawn? - I felt my mind calm and ſerene, as if 


Be ſincere now, my dear Charlotte, charmed with the inſpiring harmony of 
and confeſs that I have wearied you with ſome angelick choir : all before me was 
the repetition of this grave converſation. extaſy i the moſt tranſporting extaſy? 
A. variety of other remarks were made raptures unutterable! delights boundleſs 
upon the ſame ſubjects, which enter - and eternal! But my intervals of ſenſe 
tained us till we arrived at the houſe; but, were ſhort, and diſturbed with pain; Lwas 
in pity to you and myſelf, I ſhall make almoft continually delirious; and in theſe 
haſte to "conclude, and only ſay, that diſtractions of mind inceſſantly repeated 
we were entertained with much polite- the beloved name of my dear Lucius. I 

_ nels by my Lord; when having drank gave him the tendereſt epithets; and, 


tea, we drove home, highly delighted wrapt in a fond deluſion of thought, fan- 


witk our ble ex curſion. But there cied he walked with me through the moſt 
is one particular that I ought not to delicious ſcenes imagination could paint, 
forget to mention, and that is, that uttering the ſofteſt, the moſt meltin 
before I took leave of Lucius, I found words; to which I replied in terms fi 
an opportunity to give him my letter. of the fame paſſionate tenderneſs. The 
He received it with an air of aftoniſh- whole family were witneſles of theſe wild 
ment and confuſion, imagining, I be- rovings of fancy, which cannot fail of 
lieve, that it was his own I returned; raifing ſome ſuſpicions of what I have 
but a ſudden glance of his eye in a mo- endeavoured to conceal with the utmoſt 
ment diſcovered his miſtake, when his care; though none but Amelia has taken 
countenance changed from a troubled notice of it to me, But how Lucius 
paleneſs to a glowing red. He had not behaved I am yetaltogether unacquaint- 
then an opportunity of ſpeaking to me; ed, nor durſt Tenquire. 
but giving me a look ſparkling with joy I find, my dear Charlotte, that I muft 
and ſurprize, he retired in ſuch a man- break off: a painful languor depreſſes 
ner as diſcovered his impatience to know my ſoul; my ſpirits ſink, and I am too 
the contents. I am now heartily weary; much fatigued to proceed. If what [ 
and, begging you would pardon, the im- write is either unintelligible, or more 
pertinence 81 your friend, ſubſcribe than commonly incoherent, a trembling 
myſelf, Madam, your moſt obliged, hand and giddy head are my excuſe; but, 
| however indifpoſed J am, nothing ſhall 
FELICIA, excuſe me from being, dear Madam, 
a ſincerely yours, + Af © , 
ONE, - 8 FELICIA. 
LETTER IX. | 


MY DEAR ENGAGING FRIEND, 

n I poſſibly imagine that, | 
with a temper ſo eaſy, gay, and MADAM, : | 

ſprightly, I hould be able to make ſuch [ go now able to write you a longer let- 
a change. in your diſpoſition, as I find ter than my laſt; a circumſtance that 
my illneſs has occaſioned ! How endear- gives me the Bigben pleaſure; ſo glad 
ing is that tender concern, that pleaſing am I of reſuming my literary conver- 
warmth' of affection, with which you ſation with you. 8 | 
intereſt yourſelf in my diforder, and en- As ſoon as I was able to leave my 
deavour to ſupport my ſpirits by ſooth- room and receive company, I had a viſit 
ing ſympathies, the reviving conſola - from the maiden lady, Mr. Stevens's 
tions of friendſhip !. Hae ſifter, whom 1 ſhall diſguiſe under the 

It is now two months fince I was name of Prudilla; and indeed I had n 
ſeized with a fever, and I have yet hardly reaſon to be offended at ſeeing her, fince 
ſtrength to write to you; but 1 . F might well bear with her impertinence 


'LETTER-X: 


forbear making an attempt to remove for the ſake of the perſon the brought 


your fears, by telling you as ſoon as with her. Lucius, impatient for an op- 

poſſible, that I am at laſt out of danger. portunity of ſeeing me, which he durſt 

I have lately had a near profpe& of death; not even attempt alone, for fear of giv. 

but while I ſtood upon the verge of that ing my aunt ſome ſuſpicion of — 8 
| | A | inte 
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' intereſt he had in my recovery, had of- cius, with a deſign to make her change 
fered his ſervice Ak upon her; which the ſubject, © that modeſt bluſh becomes. 
he accepting, gave us both the means - © you incomparably!* Here all the com- 
of indulging, by our mutual glances, pany ſmiled, for Prudilla's cheeks diſ- 
_ the tender ſentiments which ſwelled our covered not the leaſt tincture of her pre. 
' boſoms. The moment he entered the tended confuſion : however, his artifice 
room, I could read in his looks that he had no effect. Really, reſumed ſhe, 
had a thouſand things to ſay to me, only  bridling back her head, and drawing up 
proper to be uttered in private. His her lips, a hluſh does ſometimes be- 
countenance diſcovered à joy, which * come one mightily, which is ſome re- 
glowed in every feature; but when he * compence for the pain it gives one— 
congratulated me upon my returning but, as I was ſaying, the thing has the 
health, a fear of ſaying too much made impudence to excuſe herſelf by pre- 
him ſay too little; but however few his *.tending——' At this moment my 
words the air and moving tone in which phyſician entered the room, and gave 
he uttered them ſufficiently expreſſed her the mortification of being again in- 
how much they came from his heart. terrupted, by his aſking me —— png 
© Need I tell you, Madam, faid he, ftions; but at laſt taking a chair, ſhe re- 
turning his back to my aunt, doubtleſs ſumed a third time As I was a ſay- 
to prevent her reading.his looks, that ing, Madam Pray, ladies,” 
Mp 1 with the reſt of your cried the phyſician, interrupting her 
©* friends in their joy for your recovery?” again, may I know the ſubject of 
While a ſtartipg tear, and a glance the * your converſation? “ Yes, Sir, re- 

' moſt” charmingly tender, made me at plied Amelia: our friend bere was 
once interpret his meaning, and fancy “ mentioning a circumſtance relating to 
that he would have. ſaid O my dear! © an unhappy lady that has been de- 
£ with what traniport do I ſee you again! * luded, and was brought. to bed laſt 


How vaſtly does my extaſy at your * night.'—" V » replied he. 
© recovery exceed the cold joy of theſe * Not ſo good neither, cried the prude 
4 other friends!” in a, peeviſh tone: the impudent ſlut 


Our firſt compliments being over, © would excuſe herſelf, by ſaying 
and abundance of queſtions aſked con- O, ſhe would perſuade us to believe, I 
cerning the natbre and progreſs of my * ſuppoſe,” cried the doctor, with a 

. Hinefs, Prudilla introduced a piece of ſneer, © that the young gentleman, after 
private hjſtory, which gave her a charm- *© promiſing her marriage, and ſwearing 
ing opportunity of indulging for a few .* a thouſand oaths' to convince her of 
minutes her prevailing inclinations for * his fidelity, finding at laſt all his ar- 

detraction. Have you heard the news, * guments prove unſucceſsful, in a fit 
ladies? ſaid ſhe, aſſuming an air of of deſpair drew his ſword; when, 
ſtarched modeſty: © really, it is ſo extra- pointing it to his boſom, he pretended 

© ordinary, that it makes one aſhamed * that, ſince ſhe was fo cruel as to diſtruſt 

© of one's ſex. To what a prepoſterous * his ſincerity, he would give her the laſt 

- © height of wickedneſs is the world “ proof of the violence of his paſſion. 
grown! Poſitively one is ſurprized to 3 terrified at this dreadful ſight, 

'©* think of the imprudence of ſome peo- and melting with pity, ſhe flies upon 
* ple. Would you think it? Miſs Lucy him, ſtops his hand, tells him that ſhe 
as I bluſh for the creature. is convinced of his ſincerity, and will 

Pray, Madam, faid my aunt, * ex- give him every proof of it he can rea · 
.© plain yourſelf; what of Miſs Lucy?” * tonably deſire. He now eagerly ſeizes 5 
Really, rejoined Prudilla, © the af- * the tender moment, preſſes her cloſe, c 
« fair is 7A indecent, that it is a ſhock to till ſhe at laſt conſents to purchaſe his ; 
© modeſty hut to mention it. Well, life with the loſs of what ought to be a 

Madam, ſaid I, rather than offend * infinitely dearer to her than her own : c 

your delicacy, we will let Miſs Lucy * while he, in the mean time, laughs to : 
© alone, and change the ſubject.— find her become the dupe of his arti- | ; 
© That is kind, wy ear,” returned ſhe, .” © fice; ridicules. her fooliſh fondneſs, ? 
* 

4 

6 

9 


. ſmiling: © ſhe was brought to bed laſt * that could make her think him in ear- 
© night. I am ſure I am all of a flame * neſt; and, in ſhort, glories in the noble 
now, added ſhez and the crea- victory he has gained over her honour. 

ture 0 Madam, cried Lu- ? This, to be ſure, was the caſe, yoo 


- as a > 
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nued he; at leaſt we ſhould be chari- 
table enough to think ſo, in vindica- 
tion of the pope lady.” 

We all ſmiled at this piece of raillery; 
while Prudilla diſcovered, by her un- 
ſettled looks, that ſhe was at a loſs to 

- know whether ſhe ought to diſapprove 
or commend this inſtance of the phyſi- 
cian's vivacity; ſince ſhe could not gueſs 
whether it was intended to ridicule all 
the excuſes that could be made in her 
fayour, or to apologize for her conduct. 

But, the moment he had done ſpeaking, 
Lucius rejoined, with a modeſt, -unat- 
fected air We ought not to wonder, 
« if an artful villaiy can ſometimes tri- 
© umph over a mind, who, knowing it- 
« {elf incapable of deceit, can hardly be 
brought to ſuſpect another, eſpecially 
© the man ſhe loves, of a guilt the moſt 
© black and ſhocking to nature: but 
© that an honeſt man ſhould be fo hur- 
« ried away by the favour of impetuous 
* deſire, is indeed a caſe very extraordi- 
« nary, and not eafily accounted for, 
Can a virtuous man be ſo void of rea- 
© ſon, ſo Toit to prudence and the tender 
« delicacies of an innocent paſſion, as to 
© hazard for a moment the honour and 
© reputation of her he loves? Will he 


« poſing him ever ſo certain of the inte- 
0 grity of his own heart, are there not a 
variety of circumſtances which ma 
© render it impoſſible for him to fulfil 
© his engagements? And muſt not the 
bare poſſibility of this damp even the 
very firſt idea of a too precipitate plea- 
© ſure which may be ſo dearly bought? 
© The leaſt apprehenſion of ruining the 
object of his tendereſt affections, mutt 
© ſurely give him the moſt dreadful 
© alarms, and fill his mind with themoſt 
« dreadful fears, the moſt terrible con- 
* flits.'—* And is it not equally ſur- 
* prizing,” returned my aunt, that a 
* modeſt lady can hear a propoſal of this 
kind without being ſhocked! without 
looking into the gulf of miſery and 
ruin which lies before her! without 
* trembling-at the dangers which ſur- 
round her! without imploring the Di- 
vine aſſiſtance, and reſolving to Joſe 
* her life, rather than taint her virtue, 
or ſurrender her honour upon the fair- 
< eſt promiſes} But, alas! we ney 
© ſee people act without thought, and, 
© unintimidated by the miſery of thoſe 
who have fallen into the (ame. ſnare, 
{ precipitately ruſh upon their own de- 


© not even diſtruſt himſelf? Nay, ſup- 
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* ſtruftion! © A promiſe of marriage is 
© the uſual bait; but this unhappy la- 
* dy's ſtory ought to ige every 
© one that, even in the neareſt proſpect 
© of that union, it is the highe# degree 
of folly and madneſs to drop the guard 
© of innocence, and allow her intended 
© huſband liberties inconſiſtent with de- 
© cency, and the reſerve of a modeſt 
« prudence.” Eo 
| © It is a great misfortune,? rejoined 
Lucius with an air of candour, * that in 
© this caſe a falſe ſtep (which may poſ- 
© fibly proceed from nothing more than 


. © imprudence, or a too eaſy confidence 


© ſhould be attended with ſuch dreadful 
© conſequences with reſpe& to the la- 
dies, and one action throw an indelible 
* ſtain on the faireſt character; while an- 
© other perſon, of an infinitely worſe 
© diſpoſition, may indulge the rancour 
© of her heart in ſporting with the ho- 
nour and reputation of thouſands; 
Miſs Lucy is a lady poffefſed of fo 
many virtues, that if the caſe required 
it, every one, I think, would be glad 
of ſeeing reaſon to believe her leſs cri- 
minal than ſhe may appear at firſt 
view; but, if I am not miſinformed, 
there is no need of wiſhing for reaſons 
to excuſe her condutt, A variety of 
extraordinary circumſtances are in her 
favour: her modeſty and virtue have 
ſtood the ſevereſt ſhock; and, if it be 
thought that ſhe has here loſt all pre- 
tenſions to them, it ought to be con- 
ſidered too, that the day the forf-ited 
them appeared to her, and to all her 
friends, the laſt of her freedom. The 
next day was to have given him that 
right to her perſon, which love, a re- 
ciprocal love, had conſtituted long be- 
fore. She was his bv obligations the 
moſt ſacred and binding; obligations 
that can only be confurmed and ren. 
dered legal by the atliſtance of the ma- 
giſtrate or prieſt; They thought them- 
ſelves ſecure in each other's fidelity; 
they fancied nothing could prevent the 
happy ceremony trom, being ſolem- 
nized: but, alas! life itſelf is precari- 
ous; that very night he was ſeized 
with a malignant fever, which, though 
it carried him off in a few days, in all 
© his intervals of ſenſe he acknowledged 
© his engagements; and, even in his laſt 
© moments; he calle} her his wife; and 
confirmed the right he had given her 
© in_his will to poſſeſs his eſtate, by fre- 
6 Aua ** deſue of having 
| ** 
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tit faithfully executed.'— How!' cried 
Prudilla, in a lofty tone of authority, 
* do you pretend to vindicate the crea- 
* ture? If ſhe has loſt her reputation, it 
s js no more than the deſerves. I would 
have no mercy on ſuch impudent, con- 
# fident things. Can any puniſhment 


£ be t enough for the ſluts who are 
bs 


_ © ſuch a difgrace to the modeſty of our 
© ſex? They ſhould be all burnt alive, 
r or hanged at leaſt.— Hold, Madam,” 
wlied my aunt, haſtily ad oe her; 
4 indeed, you are too ievere. It muſt be 
s confeſted 
. © her loyer were much to blame: they 
s were certainly guilty of the higheſt 
© degree of imprudence and folly; but 
you ought to conſider, too, that virtue 
does not conſiſt in the loſs of humanity 


tand good manners. I was preſent ' 


© when the young 8 expired; 
* and was witneſs of a ſcene that I ſhall 
'F never forget as long as I live; the very 


* remembrance brings tears to my eyes. 


A few minutes before he breathed his 
 F laſt, his ſenſes, which had been long 
£ diſturbed, returned; when calling for 
his dear wife, Lucy, who fat near the 
5 bed drowned in grief, and fatigued 
s with conſtant watching, ſtarted from 
* her ſilent ſadneſs, while her impatience 
to know what he had to ſay, ſuſpended 
* for a moment the falling tear. He 
c prefſed her in his weak and tremblin 
arms, and endeavoured in the moft 
* endearing manner to enable her to ſup- 
c port his loſs; ſaid the kindeſt, the moſt 
s atfeQing things; till at Jaſt his coun- 
* tenance brightening into a placid ſere- 


* nity, he lified up his eyes to Heaven, 


and ftill preſſing her hand, ſeemed to 


make her the ſubject of ſome ardent 


£ petition; but he had no ſooner finiſhed 
5 his filent ejaculations, than fixing a 
© moſt tender look upon her , he cried— 
4 Adieu! my Lucy, my wife!” when 
© ſhutting his eyes, he ſunk upon the 
t pillow and expired. But what words 
* canexpreſs theunhappy Lucy's deſpair! 
* Shetainted away upon his lifeleſs body; 
her cheek lay upon his, and equalled 
* the mortal paleneſs of that it preſſed. I 


* aſſiſted in carrying her out of the room, 


* and recovering her ſenſes; butthey no 
* ſooner returned, than (ſad effect of the 
* molt violent grief!) her tears, her in- 


' ceſſunt tears, were ſtopped; and ſne gave 


t way 10 a ſilent ſober melancholy, infi- 
« nitcly more terrible than the ſtrongeſt 


f im ulſes of raging deſpair. mes Alas!“ 


- 


„indeed, that both ſhe and 


cried Lucivs, inatone that lainly expre ſ- 
fed the compaſhonate diſpoſition of his 


| heart, how much is this poor lady to be 


© pitied! but would not her diſtreſs, her 
© ſhame, her infamy, have been greater, if 
her grief had ſprung from his infidelity 
rather than his death? She now juſtly 


laments a man every way worthy of her 


eſteem and affection; his memory is 
ſtill dear to her; his virtues are a pleaſ. 
ing ſubje& of melancholy delight and 
ſoothing pain, But with what ago- 
nies of rage, vexation, and madneſs, 
would ſhe have ſuſtained the ſhock of 


finding the man falſe on whole fidelity 


ſhe had repoſed her honour! with what 
mortifying inquietudes would ſhe find 
herſelf contemned by him ſhe loved! 
yet the guilt would in fa& be his; the 
folly and imprudence hers. Conſci- 
ous of the purity of an innocent heart, 
her ſevereſt reproaches muſt fall upon 
the guilty villain, the barbarous be- 
trayer of her peace and happineſs, and 
not immediately on herfelt. Vet how 


vaſtly different muſt be the reflections 


of a lady in theſe circumſtances, from 


abandoned wretch, who from avarice, 
ambition, or guilty deſire, covers her- 
ſelf with eternal infamy and reproach ; 
with ee, loſs of honour; with 
the averſion of all the wiſe and good; 
with the filent, but infinitely more 
dreadful upbraidings of a guilty con- 
ſcience; the horrors of remorſe, and 
that agonizing dread which accom- 
panies a conſciouſneſs of the Divine 
diſpleaſure, doubly terrible in all her 


views of futurity! What ſuperlative ' 


wretchedneſs ! Can imagination paint 
any diſtreſs equal to that which thus 


ariſes from the racking perturbation of 
a mind aſhamed of itſelf ? or can all the 


boaſted advantages of wealth, pride, 

and ſucceſsful ambition, (the trifles for 

which the 2 ſweets of innocence 
u 


are forfeited) ſupport the ſpirits ſink- 


ing under ſuch a flood of complicated 


nulery ?? 

Here Lucius concluded; and ſome 
ladies coming in at the ſame time, the 
converſation took a different turn. 
leave you now, my dear Charlotte, to 
make what reflections you pleaſe upon 
what I have here related; but I could 
not ſee Lucius retire with the reſt, with- 
out feeling an uneaſineſs that let me 


know the exceſs of my paſſion, How- 
ever, he had the addreſs, in parting, to 
ſlip 


flip 
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| Nip the following letter into my hand 
unperceived; he delivered it with an air 
of tenderneſs; ſaying with a low voice 
© Since I am not permitted, Madam, ei- 
« ther to ſend or {peak to you alone, for- 


give the abſurdity of my being my 


© own- meſſznger.* I made no other 
anſwer than wiſhing. him a good night; 
and as ſoon as he was gone, ſeized the 
firſt rtunity of retiring to my cham- 
ber, when ſecuring the door, to prevent 
my being ſurprized, I broke open the 
ſeal, and read the following lines 


© RAA MADAM, | 


ou knew with what an excefs of 


c JF y 
| © grief I have lamented your ill- 
© neſs, while I conſidered you on the 
borders of the grave, you might per- 
| © haps form ſome idea of that ſweet, 
© that' tranſporting joy, with which I 


« find you returning to life, and all the 


* ſatisfa&ions of health and eaſe. I 
cannot help regarding your phyſician 
as my deareſt friend; I could hug him 
to my boſom for contributing to your 
recovery, at the ſame time that I bleſs 
the adi hand of Providence, and 
pour out my grateful heart to that moſt 
gracious Being who has heard my 
prayers, who has beheld with com- 

jon my inceſſant tears. Amelia's 
Hendl for my ſiſter, and the con- 


to you, have procured me an oppor- 
tunity of learning every day the ſtate 
of your diſorder, without my running 
the hazard of diſcovering my paſſion 
to your aunt, by a ſolicitude that 
would doubtleſs render me ſuſpected. 
Vet what a multitude of hopes and 
fears has this correſpondence given 
in a ſwift ſucceſſion they have raiſed 
my ſoul to ſudden rapture, and then 
ſunk me down into the moſt dreadful 
deſpair! Sad viciſſitude! All my bays . 
pineſs ſeemed to depend upon your life z 
and while that was at ſtake, a proſpe& 
of inevitable miſery - lay before me. 
All joy ſeemed departing. A ſolitary 
ſadneſs, a dreary gloom, hung upon 
my ſpirits, and hovered round the va- 
rious beauties of nature; they had no 
charms for me. Not wealth nor titles, 
with all their ſplendour, could have 
calmed the anguiſh occaſioned by your 
loſs. While I thought that the mott 
lovely form and the faireſt mind were 
near being ſeparated, my heart - ſtrings 
© were ready to burſt, as if the very feat 
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cern they have both in all that relates 


3s 


© of life and vital heat was going to be 
« torn from my boſom. Religion only 
© had power to moderate my grief, and 


by it's reviving conſolations difperſe 


the darkening clouds which hun 
© about my foul. But how ſhall I be 
able to deſcribe the ſudden extaſy, the 


© tranſporting rapture, which filled my 


* breait, when I heard that you were 
out of danger! I ſickened with a ſweet 
« excels of delight. But, alas! to what 
« purpoſe are theſe involuntary tranſ- 
* ports? Why do I place all my hap- 
« pinets in ſeeing and hearing you, ſince 
© no facted ties will ever, bind us toge- 
© ther, and ſecure the continuance of 
© theſe innocent enjoyments? Accepty 
© however, of my warmeſt congratu- 
© lations; and while my happineſs de- 
« pends entirely upon yours, believe me 
to be the ſincereſt and moſt affectionate 
© of your ſervants, | ; 

Lucius.“ 


I confeſs, my dear friend, that I could 
not read this letter without tears, and 
indulging ſome reffections on the un- 
happineſs of my ſituation; but as it is 
time to conclude my long epiſtle, I hall 
paſs over thefe unquiet thoughts, and 
tubſcribe myſelf your moſt hearty friend, 

: FgRLICIas 


LETTER X. 


| ROM Amaranthine bowers, and 


embrowning ſhades; from flowery 
lawns, and all the ſilent ſolemn ſcenes 
of peaceful innocence and harmleſs love; 
thy friend Fehera greets her other ſelf, 
her dear, her much loved Charlotte. 
Don't you think now, my dear, by 
this beginning, that I am tolerably well. 
read in romance, and have drank deep 
of the ſpirit of thoſa extraordinary per- 
formances? At leaſt I think Iought to 
have ſome knowledge of them, ſince L 
ſeem to be writing one myſelf. My 
plot now begins to thicken; and I ſhall 
certainly, if ever theſe letters come to 
light, be conſidered, in ſome future time, 
as a little heroine; while Lueius will 
have an undiſputed claim to the honour of 
being the hero of my ſtory. - He has 
now a very formidable obſtacle to, en- 
counter with, before he ean even hope 
to arrive at the height of his happineis: 
but you need not be frighted, * . 
no ſiery dragons " conquer, or inchant< 
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ed caſtles to ſtorm; my paſtoral adventure 
will furniſh no ſuch prodigies. I will 


therefore leave theſe marvellous events 
to the doughty wonder - working cham- 


dions of ancient date, and content my- 
felf with ſticking cloſe to truth and na- 
ture; and don't doubt but that, in the 


ruſtick fimplicity in which I ſpend my 


time, I ſhall furniſh a hiſtory at leaſt as 
entertaining as theirs. And, indeed, 
whatever name is given to my ftory, 
whether of rural adventures, novel, or 
romance, I ſhould be ve ec 
though all the world thought it fictiti- 
ous, might I at laſt (which I hardly 
dare hope for) have it concluded, like 
the moſt celebrated pieces of imaginary 
ſcenes of love and gallantry, in 4 
r* $f Eel e 

As I am very fond of my coufin 
Polly, who is one of the prettieſt little 
creatures you ever ſaw, I frequently 
amuſe mylelf, and divert her, with ga- 


- thering flowers, making garlands, and 


metimes placing them in her hair, or 


+ adorning. her head with a wreath, as 


agreeable for it's odours as for the in- 
termingled luſtre of it's glowing colours. 
You cannot imagine, Madam, how 
charmingly the dear child looks when 


thus adorned; you would be apt to take 


her for ſome little ſylvan deity, or one 


- of the inhabitants of the ſkies. The 


weather being extremely fine, we went 
yeſterday morning into the garden to 
divert ourſelves in this innocent manner; 
when having ſpent ſome time in our 
childiſh paſtime, a deſire to indulge at 
large my own reflections, made me leave 
my young companion, and retire into. a 
neighbouring field; there I ſeated my- 
ſelf on a riſing bank, beneath which ran 
a ſtream that, flowing ſwiftly with a 
gentle murmur, drew my attention, amd 
fixed my eyes * the various - col 
pebbles which 5 
cryſtal. But though theſe trifles en- 
gaged my looks, my heart was fixed 
vpon an object infinitely more important; 


I was thinking of my dear Lucius, and 


enumerating n idea not only his ſeveral 
perfections, but recollecting all the fine 
things I had heard him ſay: and could 
T be entertained in a manner more de- 
lightful? But I had not long indulged 
theſe pleaſing contemplations, when I 
was interrupted by my little prattler, 
who ſeeing me at a diſtance, came run- 


ning with her bands full of flowers, I 


CHARLOTTE. 


well ſatisfied, 


one through the liquid 


77 


was then fo buried in thouight; that I 
did not ſee her till ſhe, was come 


up to me, when calling me to look at 


her treaſure, and to obſerve ſome car- 
nations ſhe herſelf had been placing in 
her hair, I was ſo vexed at being diſ- 
turbed in my pleaſing dreams, that I 
could not help anſwering her a little 


pn and defiring her to leave me. 
he was juſtly ſurprized to ſee my humour 


ſo ſoon changed; and, with a voice that 
ke her out of breath with running, 
aid, ſhe wondered how ſhe had ma 
me angry; but that ſhe would not leave 
me till I had forgiven her. The tears 
now trickling down her roſy checks, 
made me in a moment aſhamed of my 


ſudden ill-nature. I took her in my 


arms, and fondly kiſſing her, told her 
I only defired to be a few mmutes alone, 
and ed ſhe would tell me what ſhe 
wanted. * You told me, ſaid ſhe, re- 
ſuming her uſual ſweetneſs, that theſe 
* flowers made me look very pretty ; 
© won't they, Madam, make you look 
pretty too? I wanted to make you as 
fine as you made me. Won't you 
© let me dreſs your head?“ I could not 
help ſmiling at this queſtion; but upon 
her perſiſting in her requeſt, I at laſt con- 
ſented; and fancying nobody could 
poſſibly fee me, reſolved to do as he de- 
fired, and afterwards lead her through 
the garden, to divert my aunt and'Ame- 
lia with her childiſh frolick. I there- 
fore took a ribband out of my pocket, 
and enamelling it with the brighteſt co-. 
lours I could - ſele& from thoſe, the 
brought me, bound it round my head; 
when an impulſe. of curioſity made me 


haſtily go nearer the brook, to place it to 


advantage, and fee how well it became 
me. Here I ſtaid fome time with my 
eyes fixed on the watery mirror, hold- 
ing the beauteous child by her hand, and 
obſerving the different theſe fan- 
taſtick ornaments had in the countenances 
of our — images. I was yow-n 
a molt gay and lively humour, and lift- 
ing up my eyes _ a chearful ſmile, 
was going to propoſe our return home, 
when po ſock with the ſight of a 
well -· dreſſed gentleman, who ſtood gaz- 
ing upon us from the oppoſite bank, 
and had doubtleſs been a witneſs of 
all my fooleries. Innocent as my amuſe- 


ment had been, I could not at firſt re- 


cover from the confuſion and diſorder 
this ſpectator gave me. However, I 
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turned haſtily, and taking bold of Miſs 
Polly's hand, began to move towards 


me garden; at the ſame time pulling off 


my various - coloured tiara, threw it on 


the ground z when the ſtranger havin 
ſtood fill for a moment, ſaddenly leaps 
from the oppoſite bank, haſted after me, 
and ſeizing the hand that was at liberty, 
after a deluge of compliments, which 


diſcovered at leaſt his 4 


condubted me home. auntimme- 
diately, by her behaviour, let me ſee that 
ſhe was far from being. diſpleaſed with 
my companion; ſhe treated him with 
the utmoſt reſpe&, yet endeavoured fre- 
quently to dive into his thoughts, by 
examining his countenance with a ſcru- 
pulous and fteady inſpection. She ſeemed 


to penetrate his very ſoul ; not the leaſt 


ſture could eſcape her notice; yet 
the was ſo cautious in theſe piercing 
regards, that it was impoſſible for him 


to obſerve them; and indeed her looks 


all the while expreſſed a ſatisfaction that 
let me ſee that, whatever diſcoveries ſhe 
had made, they were far from being 
diſagreeable to her; for whenever my 
eyes met hers, I could cafily diſcern an 
affectionate kind of joy, which ſeemed 
3 from the tender glow of a warm 
W 8 | 
The gentleman behaved all this while 
with the moſt perfect eaſe and freedom; 
and, without appearing under the leaſt 
conftraint by the .old lady's preſence, 
entertained me with the confident free- 
dom of an old lover, who thinks he has 
2 right to our tenderneſs and reſpect. 
Nay, he told my aunt, even in my pre- 
ſence, the fituation in which he found 
me; the manner in which he faid I 
attracted his eyes and heart; informed 
her of the minnteſt circumſtance relating 
to my behaviour; deſcribed the flowers 
h adorned my head; drew a com- 
pariſon between them; and, to uſe his 
own words, the more lovely and attrac- 
tive beauties of my cheeks. Nor was my 
ſhape, my air, forgotten; he took me 
for ſome goddeſs; I could certainly be 
no leſs than one of the immortals. Here 
he diſcovered; all the heathen. mytho- 
logy he had learnt at ſchool; proteſted 
that he miſtook me for Flora; and leſt 
I ſhould be too ſimple to underſtand the 
honour that- was done me-by this com- 
pariſon, told me that ſhe-was one of the 
— —— - of all the goddeſſes, and 
could heequalledin beauty by none upon 
earth but me. 


37 
to go himſelf and fetch the flowery 
wreath that ſo much became me; aſſured 
us, that the firſt moment he ſaw me 
was the laſt of his liberty; and aſſerted, 
that if I would confent to be his, he 
ſnould ever after our marriage oblige * 
me to perpetuate the remembrance of 
that happy day, by wearing upon it a 
like blooming crown. Be : 

Thus he ran on for a quarter of an 
hour together, without giving either ay 
aunt or me an opportunity of ſpeaking a 
fogleſyllable; he was all life p 
and attempted to divert me at the ſame 
time that he ſtrove to find a Way to my 
heart. He thought it impoſſibſe that 1 


ſhould be inſenſible to the force of flat. 


tery, and therefore attacked my vanity 
with inceſſant praiſes. One moment he! 
ſeemed melting in tenderneſs ; but thea * 
immediately recovering himſelf, asdread- 
ing my taking an advantage of his weak 
neſs to uſe him Hl, laughed at his own 
paſſion, and ſeeming to triumph over 
it, turned it into ridicule, with a viva- 
city accompanied with abundance of wit 
and humour. In ſhort, he is the moſt 
ſprightly unaffeRed creature you ever 
beheld ; for èven affectation in him muſt 
loſe it's name; every thing is natural, 
genteel, and eaſy. Sy 

But I had not been long in his com- 
pany, when my aunt, fancying that the 
might poſſibly be a reſtraint to us both, 
took an op nity to leave the room. 
However, his behaviour was ftill the 
ſame; he ſmiled and looked grave; he 
ſighed and laughed; he ſung à lan- 
guiſhing ftrain, the next moment hum 


med a rigadoon, and capered about the 


room; but. yet it was not difficult to 
diſcover, that though his temper natu- 
rally inclined him to be gay, it would 
have been now much more eaſy to him, 
and doubtleſs more pleafing too, to have 
aſſumed a behaviour more agreeable to 
the. li tuation of his heart. In ſpite of all 
his efforts, love ſtilli had the maſtery; 
and methought his ſighs appeared much 
more genume than thoſe ſtarts of ai 
ſprightlineſs under which he endea- 
voured to conceal them. He would 
have me conſider him as a lover, though 
he was. unwilling to appear with the lan- 
iſning tenderneſs of one that felt the 
full power of that paſſion. Yet, in his 
very attempts to ſhew his liberty, he 
rattled his chains. I am fure you would 
have la 
of the 


as I did; for indeed he is one 


— 


ughed as beartily at his behayioun 
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moſt odd, fantaftick, agreeable fellows, 
that ever aſſumed the tender name of a 
lover. But as I have given you Lucius's 


picture, you may expect that I ſhould 


| give you his too: take it then ag follows. 

He is pretty tall, and of the juſt mean 
between too fat or too lean ; bis ſhape 
is genteel and eaſy; his air, that of a tine 
gentleman who has ſeen the world ; his 
complexion fair, his forehead large, his 
eyes briſt and full of fire; his noſe of a- 
moderate fizez his mouth rather too 
wide, but rendered agreeable by a con- 
ſtant ſmile which fits on his lips, and 
dimples in his cheeks; and as to his chin, 


I aſſure you, it is not leſs regular than 


any other feature in his face. But I mult 
not forget to mention his dreſs, which 
in this rultick part of the ceuntry ap- 
s very fingular: every thing about 
bo is of the neweſt faſhion ; nor does 
he want any ornament to ſet off his per- 
ſon to advantage. This is an exact 
ctrait of the gay, the janty, the con- 


dent Mellifont ; and by the deſcription 


I have already given you of him, you 
will readily imagine that poor Lucius 
has a very formidable rival. 5 
After having diverted me for near 
two hours, with a thouſand agreeable 
exiravagancies, he bid me adieu; but, 
before he left the houſe, had a private 
converſation of ſome minutes with my 
aunt, who, as ſoon as he was gone, came 
to me; when ſeating herſelf in a chair 
cloſe to mine, ſhe told me with a ſmile, 
that the gentleman had been begging her 
leave to continue his viſits; that ſhe knew, 
him to be of a good family, and poſſeſſed 
of an eſtate of three thouſand a year; 
and added, that if he was agreeable to 
me, and was really as much in love as 
he pretended, ſhe thought I could not 
make a better choice. I replied with a 
good deal of truth, that however divert- 
ing his company had been, he had not 
yet made any impreſſion upon my heart; 
and that, agreeable as his levity might 
render him to other women, I could not 
help thinking that a laſting happineſs 
muſt be built upon a more ſolid foun- 
dation than the airy flights of ſuch a 
giddy volatile temper. © I muſt confeſs, 
Madam, faid I, © that his perſon and 
© behaviour would render his addreſſes 
© acceptable to the far greater part of our 
< ſex, who are perhaps too eaſily pleaſed 
* with a gay appearance. His confi- 
« dence might, in their opinion, appear 
© heroick, and carry along with it irre- 
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4 ſiſtible charms ; but I ſhall never think 


© a man has any degree of tenderneſs 


© for me, while I have not the power to 
c ou any too _- = him to diſco- 
ver all his ſprightlineſs in my preſence.* 
My aunt kalle at this reply; and only 
anſwered, that ſhe would not adviſe 
me to any thing con to my inclina- 
tions; and Amelia and Polly coming in 


at the ſame time, we dropt the ſubject. 


I have nothing further to add, than 


that I am, my dear Charlotte, your moſt I 


obedient ſervant, * 
| 7 


LETTER XII. 

I SHALL not nd, my dear 

Charlotte, to ide e K the 
extraordinary aſſurance of Mellifont, or 
the diffidence of Lucius, is the moſt ex- 
cuſable quality; they are both certainly 
very great foibles when carried to exceſs. 
But as confidence and folly are nearl 
allied, ſo modeſty is a weakneſs, if it 
ſuppreſſes a man's virtue, and hides it 
from the world; if it fetters his mind, 
and reſtrains his actions when he deſires 
to exert himſelf. But if Lucius appears, 
even upon a ſuperficial view, ſuperior to 


Mellifont, notwithſtanding the thick 


ſhade which, inſtead of ſhewing his me- 
rit to advantage, obſcures ſome of his 
brighteſt excellencies, how much more 
amiable muſt he appear than that gen- 
tleman, if it be conſidered that his good 
rens are ſet in the moſt glaring and 
riking light, and that his very follies 
are ſome of his greateſt perfetions! 
I told you in my laſt, that Amelia's 
entering the room put an end to thecon- 
verſation I had with my aunt upon the 
merit and fortune of Mellifont : but I 


forgot to add, that upon our telling my 
couſin of the viſit I had received from 


my gay ſpark, I perceived that ſhe 
changed colour; and immediately her 
countenance, which at firſt had all the 
marks of eaſe and good humour, 
diſcovered the evident ſymptoms of a, 
thoughtful diſturbance z nor ſhould I 
perhaps have called this circumſtance to 
mind, which I then took but little 
notice of, had not her behaviour ſince 
that time awakened my attention, and 
quickened my apprehenſion. f 

Though her temper is naturally rather 
grave than ſprightly, yet I had always 
remarked in her a moſt agreeable even- 


FELICIA. 
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neſs of diſpoſition, a flow. of ſerene and 
tranquil ſpirits, which gave an engaging 
chearfulneſs to her behaviour, and ren- 
dered her equal] ee to others, 
and happy in herſelf: this was an obſer- 
vation that her whole deportment had 
confirmed ever ſince I knew her; but 
now that placid ſerenity, which ſweet- 
ened our converſation, and greatly en- 
hanced the pleaſures of our mutual 
friendſhip, ſeemed interrupted; ſhe ſought 
for opportunities of being alone, and 
diſcovered a reſerve which I really 
thought her incapable of. I have had a 
viſit in form from Mellifont almoſt every 
day ſince the date of my laſt. He comes 
in his coach, with a pompous equipage, 
and dreſſed with as much ſplendor as 
if he had prepared to appear in the 
drawing-room on a birth-night; while 
every viſit ſeems to increaſe' poor Ame- 
ſia's diſcontent and coldneſs to me. 
Two days ago, as I was taking a 
turn in the garden, I found her ſeated in 
a penſive rus in a painted alcove at 
the end of an alley the moſt obſcure and 
retired. , She ſeemed loſt in thought; 
and leaning her head upon her hands, 
with both her elbows fixed upon the ta- 
ble, was doubtleſs indulging ſome ſeri- 
ous reflections: but, whatever was the 
ſubject of her contemplations, the ruſt- 
ling I made amongſt the leaves of ſome 
boughs, which for want of cutting 
croſſed the path, and which rebounded 
back as I forced my way through them, 
ſoon made her lift up her eyes; when 
coming towards me My dear,” cried 
I, © you will think me, perhaps, guilty 


of ill manners, for being ſo rude as to 


* intrude upon your ſolitude: but, no 
matter; my affection for you gives 
© me ſome right to your confidence; and 
© therefore, in the name of friendſhip, 
© I defire you will either make me as 
grave as yourſelf, or permit me the 
« pleaſure of forcing you to partake of 
« my gaiety. Come, let me know the 
« cauſe of this change—ſome doleful 
ditty! ſome tender tale of love! Come, 
© come, out with it. Here taking hold 
of her hand, I began to lead her back 
to the alcove; when turning her head 
away, with an air of unaffected- cold- 
nels, ſhe gave a deep ſigh, and then beg- 
 ged that I would be fo kind as to let her 
go, ſince ſhe was in an ill humour, and 
was very unwilling to infe&t me. Nay, 
Amelia, ſaid I, I have no right to 


* detain you againk your inclinations; I 


- © moſt agreeable impertinents I ever 


| ſhort, ſhe had all that air of caſe and ſa- 
5 A,sfaction 


© thought I might be ſo happy as to di- 
© vert you: I hope you will not think an 
unſeaſonable attempt of this kind un- 
© pardonable.'—-4 No, my dear, ' faid 
ſne, you are extremely obliging; but, 
© as I ſhall be but a dilagreeable com- 
© panion, I chuſe to retire.” At this 
ſhe left me; when ſtanding ſtill for 4 
moment, to think whither I ſhould ram- 
ble, I ſaw her returning. She begged 
ardon for her ill manners; and, mak- 
ing ſome apologies, aſked at laſt how T 
liked Mellifont, and what I thought of 
his addreſſes? I laughed at her queſ-- 
tion; and readily replied, that I thought 


him a much more agreeable companion - 


than a lover, Nay, my dear Felicia, 
ſaid ſhe, with jealouſy in her eyes, *don't 
diſſemble; are not you charmed with his 
company?“ —“ Not as a lover, I aſſure 
* you,” ſaid I: © he is indeed one of the 


© beheld, But why this queſtion? 
Have you any private intereſt in view, 
that you aſk it? Come, be frank now; 
and if it will be any ſatis faction toyou, 
I here reſign all pretenſions to his 
heart. I ſhould be very glad of being 


his viſits, though I can't deny but 
there is a pleaſure attends the homage 
of a man of his humour and appear- 
ance; they ſoothe our. vanity, give us 
© an air of importance, and flatter our 
© prevailing deſire of making captives.* 
— But this is a very D plea- 
ſure,“ replied Amelia, with ſome 
warmth; * and I thought you had too 
© much good ſenſe, as well as huma- 
nity, to indulge it at the expence of 
© the eaſe and happineſs of a worthy 
« gentleman. Beſides, it is dangerous 
« {porting with the tenderneſs of a man 
© of ſuch merit; for while you hover 
8 

8 

5 

0 
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round the flame, you may poſſibly 
burn your wings. —“ No, never fear 
it, returned I; I am in no danger, 1 
aſſure you: but if he will pay his ad- 
© drefſes to me, how can I prevent it? 
© Am I anſwerable for his folly? I 
© have uſed no arts to retain him; and, 
© indeed, have been ſo far from in- 
© dulging my pride at the expence of his 
peace, that I have endeavoured as 
much as poſſible to make him loſe all 
© hope of obtaining my affection. A. 


melia's countenance now cleared up; a 


riſing joy ſparkled in her eyes, and gave 
an agreeable fluſh to her cheeks ; and, in 


excuſed from the trouble of receiving 
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4 FELICIA To 
: tisfaction which our looks common! 


me had no ſooner eaſed her 
portant ſecret, than a ruſtick bluſh, - 


. 1, 


' 
1 
* 
1 


prevent win 


4 % 


— 


nn 
$ when we feel our hearts caſed of 


A burthen which diſtorts it's tender fibres, 


and. gives us the moſt racking pain: but 


eſently aſſuming an air of ſoftneſs, 


> confeſſed, with a low voice, {as if 


A dreading, even in that retired place, a 


witneſs. of her melting paſſion) that ſhe 


loved the dear enga ing Mellifont; but 


erboſom of this 
with. all the marks of a confuſion which 


ſprings from innocence and artleſs ſim- 


parity overſpread her face, and made 
hang down her head: but at laſt re- 
covering herſelf, ſhe told me ſhe had 


_ feen Mellifont a few days before he paid 


me my firſt viſit ; that ſhe was charmed 
with his perſon, butdid not perceivethat 
he had made any extraordinary impreſ- 
fion on her heart, till ſhe found that he 

aid his addreſſes to me; when love, jea- 

ouſy, and deſpair, contributed all their 
force to render-her unhappy. She then: 


, aſked me, with a ſmile that demanded 
my confidence, if I was leſs ſenſible of 


the merit of Lucius than ſhe of Melli 


font? and told me, that ſuſpedling it 


while I was fick, from the tender 2 
a 


I faid of him, ſhe ſent to let Mari 


know, that if her brother had a real af- 
feftion for me, it would be then impru- 
dent to continue his viſits; and that have 
ing learnt from her friend the violence 
of his paſſion, ſhe had uſed all her art to 
ing him. the uneaſineſs he 
might feel at finding me in the company 
of. his rival. Senſible of the advantages 
I received from her prudent precaution, 
and reflecting that my aunt would pro- 
bably, without her aſſiſtance to keep it 
ſecret, have been by this time fully con- 


vinced of my tenderneſs for Lucius, I 


returned her my ſincereſt thanks. We 
then talked of his perfections delight - 
ful ſubject!—in which ſhe ſeemed to 


ſtrixe to outdo me, in giving him the 


praiſes due to his merit; while the le- 


ſerve which for ſeveral days had ſub- 


giſted between us, now ending in a mu- 
tual open confidence, bound us cloſer 


to each other, by ſhewing, her the folly 
of her groundleſs diſtruſt, and ſtrength- 


ening and enlarging my eſteem for her, 
who, in the midſt of her jealous- fears, 
took care of my happineſs, and provided 
againſt the diſcovery of a ſecret, on the 
concealment of which all my future feli- 
city depended. We embraced with the 
utmoſt affection, and made reciprocal 


* CHA RLOT TE. 
promiſes of treating each other for 


future without diſguiſe, the very 
ppearance of which was now below 
dignity of our friendſhip. Our hearts 
were to lie open, and not the leaſt eir- 
eumſtance relating to the happineſs of 


each gther concealed. What a 1 


intercourſe of tender paſſion! jea- 
louſy being now removed, ſhe ſtrove to 
increaſe the ardour of my love for Lu. 
cius, by relating a thouſand circum. 
ſtances in his favour; while her praiſes 
gave me a delight infinitely ſuperior to 
any flattery beſtowed upon myſelf. 

rapt up in the ſoft ſatis faction ſhe 
gation, by mentioning all the agreeable 

on, by mentioning e a ble 
Ng that could juſtly be ſaid of Mel- 
lifont, to which ſhe liſtened with equal 
eagerneſs, and the ſame exceſs of ſooth- 


ing pleaſure. 


e now walk an hour e 
talk on the ſame ſubject, and I do not 
believe we either of us find our delight 

ow leſs by the repetition. Love is an 
mexhauſtible theme; it furniſhes our con- 
verſation with the moſt delicate, refined, 
and exquiſite ideas; it raiſes us above 
ourſelves; and not only inſpires an ele- 
vation of ſentiment, but gives us a very 
noble and ſublime manner of expreſſing 


what it dictates: ſo that were you to hear 


us on this melting ſubject, you would 
ſmile at our diction, and the tender ca- 
dence of our periods; and be much more 
_— to take us for a couple of thea- 
trical heroines, rehearſing the parts of 
two languiſhing princeſſes, than for ru- 
ral nymphs, unaccuſtomed to high flights 
and lofty ſtrains, whoſe only perfection 
conſiſts in being paſtoral lovers. Some- 
times we walk for two minutes together 
in eloquent ſilence; then, after a ſigh or 
two ſtill more eloquent, we burſt into 
ſome moving complaint on the ſeverity 
of Fortune, in making her love a perſon 
in wealth her ſuperior, and me a youth 
unbleſt with the advantages I enjoy. 

Thus I employ the time of Lucius's 
abſence, in a way moſt agreeable to that 
eſteem and affection I ſhall always have 
for him; while abſence, inſtead of re- 
moving the tender ſoftneſs of my heart, 
renders every thought of kim ſtill dearer 
to me, and preſents him to my mind in 
every new charm which fancy*or love 
can invent. | So - 

But I would not have you imagine, 
Madam, that we ſpend alſ our time in 
theſe uſeleſs lamentations; we have read 

novels, 


gratefully returned the obli- 
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novels, romances, and plays, and have being th 
6 fond wife : 
gems: but I believe we were neither have any degree of affection ſubſiſt be - 


therefore fome notion of plots and ſtrata- 


of us formed for intrigue, ſince, with all 
our induſtry, we cannot yet invent any 
method to procure me. the company of 
my lover, that will not render us liable 
to ſuſpicion from my aunt. Beſides, 
Mellifont is a conſtant interruption to 
my happineſs by his perpetual viſits; for 


I cannot reſolve to ſee Lucius at a time 


when we ſhould be ſo liable to be diſ- 


*- turbed by that intruder's preſence. His 


company, on this account, grows diſtaſte- 
ful to me, and it is with t 
ficulty that I keep within the bounds of 
nn But I am afraid of 

iſobliging him, leſt he ſhould acquaint 
my father with his paſſion, which he 
would doubtleſs approve; and leſt my 
refuſing to gratify — in this particu - 


lar, ſhould offend him ſo much, as to 


make him croſs me in the deareſt inte- 
reſts of my heart. I am, Madam, 
Be bees FELICIA. 


LETTER XIII. 


MADAM, | . 
OT the cooling ſhade of ſome 
friendly bower, the fanning breeze 


of Zephyrs, or the agreeable freſhneſs of 
ſome Magi ſtream, could give greater 
delight to the laborious hind, ſcorched 
with the meridian ſun's too ardent beams, 
than I received from the news of your 
being already joined, by the moſt ſacred 
bonds, to the gay, the tender Philario. 
May all your days be propitious! May 
blooming joys, ever opening with new 
delight, perpetuate your felicity! May 

ſhip's affection, inſtead of de- 
creaſing with time, ripen into that ſoft 
eſteem, that tender complacency, which 
are the natural attendants of love and 
merit, and the higheſt ſummit of all 
fublunary happineſs! In ſhort, may 
you be bound to him with all that dig- 
nity of paſſion which is neceſſary to ren- 
der him ever as dear to you as now; 
while love ſhall have the energy of reli- 


\ 


gion, and inclination the force of every 


_ facred diftate! | 


You ſee, Madam, what an aukward 


creature I would have you. To dare to 


be happy is a thing ſo unfaſhionable, 
that it may poſſibly require ſome degree 
of reſolution to withſtand the ſhock of 


utmoſt dif- 


. dered, too, that your good ſenſe had un- 


ht that dull thing calſed a 
t however unpolite it is to 


tween thoſe who ought to have the great- 


eſt, you have too much good ſenſe to 


be aſhamed of what muſt now not only 
be the eſſence of your happineſs, but your 


bigheſt glory. How ſtrange is it, that a 


name, a mere ſouud, and a found, too, 
to which we have no ſettled meaning, 
ſhould have ſuch an influence upon man- 
kind, as to make them cancel all the en- 
gagements of yy. affection, and happi- 
neſs, andeven forteit all their hopes of a 
bliſsful futurity! What hewitching 
charm, what dire ſpell, what ſtrange en- 
chantment, is contained in the word polite, 
that it ſhould controul our very paſſions, 
and make us ſuffer greater pangs of ſelf- 
denial to become vicious, than would be 
ſufficient to raiſe us to the higheſt atiain- 
ments of heroick virtue! To be thought 
polite, how many ladies are contented to 
be faſhionably miſerable? To be thought 
polite, an old fop, decrepid with years, 
will keep a miſtreſs, and have the inſo- 
lence to boaſt of a thouſand vices, which 


his years, one would think, exempted, 


him from. To be thought polite, a man 
will contemn the too condeſcending at- 
fection of the ſtupid fool his wife, de- 
ſpiſe her eaſy virtue, and at the ſame time 
adore an impudent proſtitute, who ty- 
rannizes over him, and inſults him with 
impunity; while a lady, for the ſawe 
reaſon, (out of 1 will abhor 
the nauſeous fond wretch her huſband, 
Thus a confuſed notion of honour (ano- 


ther word of the ſame kind, the letters 


of which I ſuppoſe are a kind of taliſ- 
man) will make a coward go trembling 
to deſtruction, and ruſh with horror into 
a dreaded eternity! | 
You will think this a very odd kind 
of a e to be addreſſed io a bride 
in all the blcoming pride of youth and 
beauty; but, if you conſider that we ought 
to lay down ſome principles to ſecure the 
continuance of true felicity, you will not 
think it an inexcuſable piece of imperti- 
nence in me to put you in mind that, 
if we would enjoy any ſolid happineſs, 
we muſt be contented to diſſent from the 
maxims of the greateſt part of mankind. 
It is certain, that we are governed more 
by ſound than we are generally Willing 
to imagine. But I might have conſi- 


doubtedly directed you to make the ſame 
obſervation, * But, let that be as it will, 
i I know 
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© FELICIA, TO CHARLOTTE. 


1 know T am ſecure of your pardon; for 
7ou are now in too happy a ſituation to 
be offended at any thing I can ſay, how- 


ever common and trifling my thoughts. 
Jo put an.end to theſe grave 1emarks, 
I come to mine own affairs: and firſt, I 
| hall tell you, that I have lately had an 


Interview with Lucius, in which I'gave 
him an opportunity of indulging all the 


tenderneſs of his heart; a ſatisfaction 


that was procured me by the kind aſſiſt- 
ance of Amelia. Upon bearing, a few 
days fince, of the neceſſities of an honeſt 
but indigent family, about a mile diſtant 
from my aunt's, I reſolved to Pay them 
a viſit, to indulge fome of that ublime 

leaſure which it is the greateſt ad- 
vantage of a large fortune to procure us, 
Ameſia only was acquainted with this 
viſit; nor did I tell her of it till I was 
ready to ſet out, when I deſired her to 
accompany me, to which ſhe inſtantly 


- conſented. We found the ran sf 
"Il, 


manſion ſituated at the foot of a hill 
ſurrounded with ſeveral incloſures of or- 


chards, paſture pounds, and cora fields: 


at the entrance leading to the door, was 
a ſhort walk between two elder hedges, 
which incloſed a ſmall kitchen garden, 
with ſome ſtacks of hay, and, near the 
main building, ſome ſtables and barns, 
But every thing was in profound ſilence; 
for no human object was near, and no- 
thing to be heard but the warbling 
ſongs of the airy choriſters, who flut- 
tered amongſt the hedges, or ſat making 
their reſponſes from the diſtant thorny 
brakes. The ſolitary ſtillneſs of the 
lace, added to the refletian of the bu- 
ineſs in which I was employed, contri- 
buted to render me thonghtful, and I 
could not help giving ſome moments to 
the - conſideration. of the various un- 
avoidable miſeries which attend human 


nature; miſeries which neither virtue 


nor prudence can always guard againſt, 
With a mind thus dipped in pity, I 
could not help heſitating a little when we 
came to the door; but at laſt rapping 
| ſoftly, we entered the room, where de- 
Pa and forrow were painted in the 
rongeſt colours, and in every face ſuch 
an undiſſembled ſadneſs, as ſtruck me 
to the very ſoul: for, notwithſtandi 
the relief I intended to give 13 
could not forbear ſharing in the general 
grief; and, indeed, it was with ſome pain 
that I aſſumed an air of eaſe and chear- 
fulnels, in order to comfort a pretty boy, 


| who ſtood with his eyes fixed upon his 


\ 


* 


* 


mother, and, pulling her by the rn 


cried at ſeeing her weep. 


children, too young to take the ſame no- 


tice, were playing about the room. But, 


where ver I turned my eyes, every thi 
was in diſorder; nor was it eaſy to crols' 
the room, or take a chair, for the con - 


fuſed heap of litter which was every 


where ſtrewed about. Alas! the poor 
woman was in too deep affhiction to at- 


tend to the management of her family; 


her mind too much diſcompoſed to at- 
tend to order and decorum: for a violent 
diſtreſs almoſt always renders us inactive; 
it inks and depreſſes the ſpirits; and, 
when. no viſible aſſiſtance is in view, even 
makes the pnhappy incapable of think- 
ing, or uſing their, natural abilities, in 
order to, extricate themſelves from the 
preflure of their difficulties, ; 
Theſe obſervations, Madam, I have 
learned from my aunt, and have always 
found them agreeable to truth. At one 
of the windows Gt a young man, with 
deſpair in his eyes, and a look that diſco- 
vered he was grown ſtupid with grief. 
A book of devotion lay open hefore him, 
on which his regards were fixed; but 
fixed in ſuch. a ſteady manner, as ſhewed 
that he was incapable of reading: he 


es on the ſame place, and neither 
1 


s eyes nor his head moved to take in 
the compaſs of a line. As ſoon. as we 
entered the room, the good, woman aroſe 
from her chair, and, appearing {yrprized 
at the ſight of rangers. of our appear- 
ance, aſked our buſineſs; when taking 


the little boy in my arms, I wiped away | 


his tears, and kiſſing his pretty. roſy 
cheeks, told him I would wipe away his 
mother's too, if I was able: at this he 
imiled; when, emptying ſome lumber 
out of a chair, while the mother made 
one ready for Amelia, we both ſat down, 
At a loſs how to introduce the cauſe of 
our viſit, and willing to oblige them in 
a way as little painful as poſſible, I 
ſeemed mighty fond of the littſe creatures 
that were playing around me; then turn- 
ing to the mother, deſired that ſhe would 
look upon us as her ſincereſt friends, 


and that we ſhould think it apleaſure to 


ſerve her; but ſhe. thanked me in a man- 


ner that ſhewed that her hopes, were at a 
| wy * and too far ſunk to be raiſed 
by glimmering proſpects and airy vi- 
ſions. 0 — e . 
but, befoxe he came, Amelia aroſe; and 


leaving me to comfart che diſtreſſed as 
my humanity directad, dated with the 


agreeable 


. 
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agreeable furprize the hoped to give te, 
went out with the — Feiſt, a0 pri- 
vately diſpatched him to Marilla, to lexher 
know where we were, and that her com- 
pany, with her brother's, would be accept- 
Able to us both. Mean while the maſter of 
thehouſe, with more firmneſs in his coun- 
tenance, but with eyes drooping with care, 
came to us from a back room, and related 
the cauſe of his misfortunes with that ho- 
neſt frankneſs and ſimplicity which al- 
ways affe&s the mind, thoug uttered in 
the moſt plain and homely language. 7 
told me, that by theexcefſive rams, whic 
had enriched the farmers of the neigh- 
bouring hills with ſevefal ſuccefſiveyears 
- of plenty, he was reduced, from a ftate 
of affluence, to penury and indigencez 
that he ſhould - to ſell the plen- 
tiful crop that covered his lands to avaſt 
diſadvantage, to ſatisfy his landlord's 
demands ; and that he had no other pro- 
{pe& than to loſe the fruit of his Jabours, 
to be turned out of all his poſſeſſions, 
and, perhaps, be glad to glean the fields 
he himſelf had fown; and all this for 
want of a ſmall ſum which his landlord 
hadnow a particular occaſion for. Wil- 
ling to ſhorten his uneaſineſs, I here in- 
terrupted him, to know what ſum would 
remove his preſent anxiety; and, as ſoon 
as he had informed me, I told him, with 
a ſmile, that I thought myſelf very hap- 
py at having it in my power to give joy 
to an bonell family; and at the ſaine 
time emptied my purſe upon the table. 
I now felt my heart overflow with a 
ſympathetick extaſy, ariſing from the 
tranſports I myſelf had occaſioned. 
Thus, with a little gold that has _ 
laid uſtleſs in my cheſt, and for which 
have here no uſe, I have procured the 
happineſs of a whole family, and given 
mylelf a delight more exquiſite tnan 1 
ever experienced from the like occaticn; 
ſince the advantage they have received 
from it, as they told me, may probably 
redound to their children's children, 
What uſe could I poſſibly make of this 
hoarded pelf, to procure me equal fatis- 
faction? Or what is the pleaſure we 
receive from pride; the gratification of a 
luxurious appetite, or the indulgence of 
the higheſt animal delight, compared to 
this luxury of the mind, the more na- 
tural rapture which reſults from the gra- 
tifications of our humanity ? But while 
the good people were loading me with 


their bleffings, I had the agreeable ſur- 


prize of ſeeing Amelia enter the room, 


from the farmer's, ſhe choſe to walk 
ſoftly after the young man, in order to 
meet them, and to let them know that I 
was an entire ſtranger to the viſit ſhe re- 
queſted from them. Seized with a fd - 
den emotion, my heart flattered with a 
painful joy, and throbbed with a ſweet 
yet tumultuous extaſy. I haſtily aroſe, 
ardly having the power to ſtay to defire 
my old friends to take no notice of what 
had paſſed; and running to the door, in 
an eager tranſport embraced Marilla, at 
the ſame time ſhooting a glance at her 
dear brother. We went into the or- 
chard together: we talked like friends 
who had not ſeen each other for a lo 


time, full of ſpirit, full of affection; till 


at laſt, after havin 


| taken two or three 
turns, Amelia and 


arilla told me, with 


a laugh, that they would leave me for a 


few minutes; and inſtantly ſtriking off 
to the moſt diſtant part of the orchard, 
ſeated themſelves under a tree, and, by 
their abſence, left room for a more de- 
lightful converſation. But though Lu- 
cius was now very ſenſible that he was 
dear to me, he could not enter upon the 
tender ſubje& without confuſion : he 
at firſt enquired after my health; com- 
plained that he was denied the pleaſure 
of ſceing me; and then, with a fab, let 
me know how much he thought him- 
ſelf obliged to Amelia for procuring him 
a ſatisf ation he had ſo long languiſhed 
for. But why, Sir, ſaid I, willing 
to draw him to an explanation, * do 
© you complain of your being deprived 
* of my company; is that ſuch a terri- 
© ble misfortune ?'— Yes, my dear Fe- 
* licia,” replied be, trembling, and catt- 
ing down his eyes, it js an inſupport- 
* able misfortune, Did you but. know, 
* Madam, with what anguiſh I ſo port 
your abſence; with what crock in- 
« quietudes I count thetedious minutes, 
* while my heart'— Here he pauſed, 
unable to proceed, while every joint 
quivered with fear; but at laſt reſum- 
ing—* while my heart ſtruggles to be 
near you; were you ſenſible of that 
tumult of paſſion, and all thoſe name- 
© leſs dear ſenſations which fill my breaſt ; 


O Felicia! your wonder would ceaſe, and 


© you would rather be ſurprized that any 
- P Y 

© conſidtration could prevent my flying 
© toyou!' His embarraſſment now ſeem. d 
to increaſe, while. he waited for my an-" 
ſwer; and, indeed, I was going to en- 
F 2 deavour 
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accompanied by Lucius and his ſiſter 3 
for, as they lived but at a ſmall diſtanee 
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deavout to railly him on his pretend- 


ed Platonick friendſhip; to endeavour, 
I fay, for I am fadly afraid I ſhould 
have made but an odd appearance 


with my affected gaiety, for my heart 
was too much ſoftened to permit me to 


laugh at him; however, one touching 
lance changed my reſolution, and ob- 
me to behave more naturally; that 

3s, to thank him for what was ſo per- 
fefly agreeable to me. I am obliged 
© to'you, Sir, ſaid I, © for that deep 
© concern you expreſs for me; but were 
© T more ſenſible that I deſerved it, I 
© might give greater credit to what you 
© tell me: however, I can do no leſs than 
© thank you for your complaiſance,'— 


Ahl Madam, ' returned he with more 
reſolution, while a darting joy fluſhed 


in his cheek, and in a moment mingled 
an air of delight amidſt the tender lan- 
guiſhment of his countenance, © your 
7 merit ſofficiently authorizes the ardour 
© of my pailion. I feel the force of 
© your charms; they run through my 
8 bart, and captivate every thought: 
© byt chiefly that amiable virtue, that 
© ſanQtity of manners, and all thoſe dear 
© unutterable graces, which perpetually 


© blofſom with freſh beauties and un- 
© decaying charms, fill my raviſhed ſoul, 


© and inſpire a tender admiration and 


4 diſtant awe.* 


You fee, Madam, that theſe ſilent 


lovers (who are ſtruck dumb with a 


uſh of paſſion too ſoft and powerful to 
2 expreſſed) have their tongues no 
ſooner unlocked, than they burſt into 
heroicks, and talk as differently from 
the polite gentlemen of the more ſtub- 
born mould, who have language at com- 
mand, as if they were another ſpecies of 
beings. Here the heart ſays every thing, 
and dictates not only the words, but 
the minutelt glance, and the leaſt motion: 
every feature has a voice, and the whole 
man proclaims the power of love. Fer 
my part, I freely confeſs that flattery 
never appeared half ſo charming as it did 
now, A ſweet enthuſiaſm poſſeſſed all 
my ſoul, and I could not help thinking 
how much better this dear man deſerved 
a compliment of this kind than myſelf. 
But the next thought gave a bitter daſh 


to this exultation of heart, and made me 


reply, in a mild tone Yquare much to 
s blame to entertain ſuch romantick ſen- 


timents of me, which, I aſſure you, I 


© have not vanity enough to think I de- 
* ſerve; but, however, were I ever ſo 


ture 
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* worthy of your eſteem, and tendereR af. 
15 fection, yet the thought that Lam not 
© at my own diſpoſal, and the difficulty 
0 you may expect to meet with from my 
« father, who has an undoubted right to 
© diſpoſe of me, ſhould make you endea- 
© yourtoforget me, and conquer a paſſion 
« which I fear will prove fatal to your re- 


© poſe.* This anſwer gave an immediate 


damp to his tranſport, and ſeemed to 
throw him into a freſh confuſion; how- 
ever, fixing his eyes upon me, with a 
languid yet piercing air O my dear 
© Felicia,” cried he, do you indeed 
© blame the unconquerable tenderneſs 
© of my heart? Would you perſuade me 
© to eraſe your lovely image from m 

* ſoul? Alas! I am too ſenſible that 

© have no reaſon to flatter myſelf that 
your father will ever favour my aſpir- 
ing wiſhes; yet, whatever is the con- 
© ſequence, I mult love you ſtill I muſt 
© ever love you. Nor can I, though ſur- 
* rounded with difficulties that oppoſe 
my happineſs, even wiſh. that I aaa 
© you leſs. But ah! Madam, if. you 


© defire that I ſhould forget you, I am 


< wretched indeed 3 
With what irreſiſtible ſoftneſs were 
theſe laſt words uttered ! His eyes ſwelled 
with a ſtarting tear, which with conſci- 
ous dignity and ſhame he endeavoured 
to call back, as a mark of a taoeffemi- 
nate n us Every ſpeaking. fea- 
eſcribed the ſtrong emotions which 
agitated his ſoul with all the torturin 
agonies that can ariſe from the — 
deſpair; while pity and love, and dear 
compaſſion, ſhot through my heart, and 
filled all my mind with a virtuous and 
decent ſoftneſs. . I looked upon him; 
but what did this look tell him? Cer- 
tainly all that I felt; for my eyes were 
then incapable of ſpeaking a talſhood. 
O Lucius!“ ſaid I, need I tell you, 
that I am far from wiſhing it in your 
power to forget me? Yet, methinks, 
© if that was neceſſary to your hap- 
« pineſs, I could ſuffer a great deal to 
« procure it; and perhaps a conqueſt 
© of this kind would not coſt me leſs 
* than it would you. Could you but 
y 5 my father's conſent, we might 
© both be happy—but that, I fear, you 
© will never obtain. 


No; neither you 
© nor I ought to hope 


for it. And I 


© here proteſt that I will never be yours 
* without his approbation. Not even 
© your merit, great as it is, ſhall ever 


© make me forget that I have 9 


— 
— 
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| « 2 kind and indulgent father. Never 
« ſhall any conſideration prevail with 
me to forfeit my duty to God, or to 


him. This reſolution you will not, 
you cannot condemn. No, my dear 
0 Felicia,” e ae with his _ 
arkling with a languid joy; * my love 
72 — cr to ſuffer * alihes to in- 
t volve you in your father's eee 
or to tempt you to offend Heaven: 
« far from laying ſnares for your virtue 
« and honour, I would die in their de- 


_ 6 fence, and ſacrifice all that is dear to 


me to preſerve them inviolate. But, 
O what: tranſporting goodneſs! Do 
« you indeed love me? Is it poſſible? 
« Help me to ſupport the rapture of this 
« extatick thought—or rather teach me 
e how to merit your father's favour. 
What means would I not employ to 
obtain it! Sure, if he is ſuch a tender 
father as you deſcribe him. he muſt 
« have ſome regard to your inclinations 
« inan affair of ſuch infinite conſequence 
« to your happineſs. But, O this diſ- 


. proportion of fortune ! that is the ob- 


6 ftacle. And can there be a greater in 
« the opinion of a tender parent? Yes, 
« ſure, to à wiſe and tender parent there 
may. 

But, Madam, I muſt not forget to 
mention one circumſtance that I am ſure 
will make you ſmile. In the height of 
his rapture he ſeized my hand, and 
ſqueezing it with a ſtrong and ſudden 

ſp, hurt my fingers ſo, that I could 
ardly forbear crying ont; I am ſure, if 
he had obſerved my looks, he would 
have found that I made moſt frightful 
faces: he then preſſed it to his lips, and 
taking it from thence, graſped my paor 
fingers again with the ſame convulſion 
of paſſion, fill ſlackening the tender 
preſſure as his thoughts returned to my 
father; he at laſt held my hand ſo looſe, 


that my numbed fingers could ſcarcely 


feel that he held them at all. But 4 
ſhame on my extreme inſenſibility, that 
gave occaſion to theſe intolerable extaſies! 
What tender words had I uttered! Dear 
Madam, let no prudes or coquettes ever 
read my letters, for I ſhall certainly never 
be able to ſtand the cenſure of the one, 
or the raillery of the other. But to pro- 
ceed. 
Mlelting with the high-wrought.rap- 
ture which ſeemed to ſublime our 
ſouls, while it raiſed us to a degree of 
— almoſt too exquiſite to be ſup- 
, we mutually opened our hearts, 
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and with a confidence of bring 

reciprocally confeſſed the tender ſenſa- 

tions that ſwelled our boſoms. All my 

ſoul was delight! a delight pure as the 

rapture of ztherial ſpirits ! his tranſ- 

porting extaſy 1 95 

* Tis not the coarſer tie of human law, 

© Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind, 

© That binds our peace, but harmony itſelf, 

© Attuning all our paſſions into love; 

Where friendſhip full exects his ſofteſt 

I power; | 

Perfect eſteem and ſympathy of ſoul, 

© Thought meeting thought, and will pre- 
_ . © venting will, , | 

© With boundleſs confidence: for nought 

© but Jove | 
© Can anſwer love, and render bliſs ſecure. 
| =O Taromr3oNs 


But, loſt in this charining intercourſe 
of fouls, we forgot that it was time to 
depart; till my couſin, with an unwel- 
come intruſion, and more unwelcome 
meſſage, came to put us in mind that 
the ſun was ſetting, and that it was time 
to return home; when with reluctant 
hearts, after bidding a tender adieu, and 
embracing Marilla, I tore myſelf from 
them, and haſted back with Amelia to 
my aunt. | 

You, I hope, Madam, will excuſe 
the weakneſs I ſo freely confeſs to you: 
ſoftened by the ſcene of diftreſs I had 
juſt been a witneſs of, the unexpeRed 
preſence of my dear Lucius had probabſy 
a much greater effect than it would have 
had, if my mind had nct been thus pre- 
viouſly intendered. However, nothin 
can ennoble the ſoul like a virtuous pa 
ſion ; it inſpires a thouſand delicacies, 
a thouſand virtues, which, without it, 
we ſhould certainly have no idea of. 

I am, Madam, with my ſincereſt re- 
ſpects to his lordſhip, and my moſt ar- 
dent prayers for the continuance of your 


mutual happineſs, yourdadyſhip's molt 


obedient ſervant, 
TR _ Felicia. 


LET TE 


MADAM, ; 


ff i baton your impatzenee to fiear | 


from me is very obliging, vet it 

lays me under a nec - ; of entertaining 

ou with abundanee of impertinences; - 
ut if trifles can entertain, # x have no 

reaſon to be diſſatisfied. rapt up in 

obſcurity, 


* 4 
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princes, ox the fall of contending na- 

. tions. 8 _y no ambition to en- 
ire uch important events: an 
. ſwain engroſſes all my atten- 

tion, though I hardly ever ſee him. I 

' converſe with few beſides the people of 

the groves, who (pretty warblers !) are 

my conſtant companions; yet you would 

__ | have me inceſſantly writing. Upon my 
word, Madam, -you are quite unreaſon- 


able. I can hardly think it poſſible that 


a month's ſilence can give you all this 
impatience. - But your friendſhip is an 
excuſe that I muſt admit. I therefore 
leave the rooks and daws, which with 
their harſh diſcordant pipes aid the,con- 


cert of the warbling linnet, the thruſn, 


the wood- lark, who, prodigal of har- 
mony, run through their wild variety 
of notes. Nor ſhall the roſy-brealted 
robin, emblem of innocence ! the mel- 
low-bull-finch, or the dying cadence of 
the high-ſoiring ſongſter of the ſky, nor 
all the winged choriſters who chant their 


\ 
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loves, and in © fluttering courtſhip pour 


. © out their little fouls in mellifluous 
\ BY © numbers,” prevent my being imper- 

N | tinent when you command it. 

1 - My mind is now in an unaccountable 
ſituation, ſtrangely divided between hope 
and fear, and toſſed with a variety of 
contending paſſions. Still teazed with 
the addreſſes of Mellifont, his company 
becomes every day more inſupportable; 
his vanity grows inſufferable; and the 
very means he employs to inſinuate him- 
ſelf into my eſteem, heightens my aver- 

ſion. Not that he is really a diſagree- 
able companion; but while he is a per- 
petual obſtacle to my ſeeing Lucius, it 
is no wonder if his gayeſt flights, hu - 

morous and diverting as they may appear 
to others, only ſerve to increaſe m 

ſpleen and heighten my diſguſt. The 

conſideration that his unwelcome in- 

| truſion deprives me of that dear and 

F ſoftening pleaſure I ſhould otherwiſe en · 

Joy from the cordial glances, and all the 

pleaſing intercourſes of love that might 
paſs between Lucins and me, poiſons 
the ſatisfaction I ſhould otherwiſe receive 
from his ſprightly airs; airs that have 
not the leaſt conformity with the tenderly 
penſive diſpoſition of · my mind. 5 
Oue day laſt week being diſturbed with 

gF andance of gloomy reflections, ail 
turning upon the abſence of my lover, 
and the oppoſition I expect to meet with 
from my father, Mellifont glided into 


M7. 
Ki | 


.. * unworthy knight, nor ever more ap- 


* * 
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the room with a dancing ſtep and his 
uſual aſſurance; and an affeRation. of 
all that eaſe and negligence of behaviour, 
that cun only ſpring from a mind en- 
tirely ſhtiabedwith itſelf. - He fung Roſy 
Bowers, hummed an Italian air, and 
every minute digreſſed from the ſong, 
either to make an application to me, or 
to utter ſome tender thing which in- 
truded upon his thoughts; but every 
thing was expreſſed with ſucha mixture 
of the ſoft and the ridiculous, as would 
have forced à ſmile from any one that 
had leſs reaſon to be melancholy. But 
I was too perverſe to be moved by his 


fantaſtick behaviour, -toſhew, even by 


my looks, the leaſt mark of a ation. 
Deaf to the muſick of his · voice, which 
is really very harmonious, and untouch⸗- 
ed by all his arts to charm me, he in- 
ſenſibly became more grave; when lay. 
ing aſide his frolick airs— Will no. 
« thing ſatisfy you, my charmer, ſaid he, 
unleſs you ſee me ſighing at your feet? 
6 Would you have me in dull languith- 
* ment admire your beauties, and with 
* a heavy ſobbing heart tell you-all my, 
© pain? Well, Madam, I confeſs: my- 
© ſelf your ſlave; hut at the ſame time 
© beg, that, cruel as you are, you will 
© not triumph in your conqueſt, and in- 
© ſult over the * of your charms. 
Here he threw himſelf upon his knee, 
and taking one of my hands, which he 
tenderly preſſed in his See, my dear, 
ſaid he, as great a conqueſt as ever 
© love has made. In vain I have ſtrug- 
« gled to regain my liberty. All m 
* wiſhes center in you; I love you wit 
© all the paſſionate ſoftneſs that can fill 
© a human breaſt: as tenderly as—-ag— 
© Nay, Madam, for Heaven's ſake, don't 
laugh at me,“ continued he, ſeeing me 
ſmile; © buttell me ſincerely now, don't 
I look very filly? I figh like the fam- 


- © ed knight-errantsof old, and like them 


© bending before the divine object of my 
* ſublimeſt wiſhes, beg, O thou adorable 
© fair! that thou wilt mitigate the ſeve- 
* rity of my unhappy deſtiny, or ſuffer 
me to expire at thy feet. Here mak- 
ing a pauſe, he gently funk his head 
upon my lap; when ſnatching away my 
hand, and precipitately, riſing, he could 
not prevent his falling upon the floor. 
Not all my melancholy could now pre- 
vent my laughing, had I not endeavour-. 
ed to hinder it, in order to carry on this 
comick ſcene. Lie there, cried I, thou 
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c pear befoue me, till thou bringeſt me 
1 che heads of thoſe ſavage monſters that 
_ © infeſt the woods, the trophies of thy 

« proweſs and renown.” At this I flun 
out of the room, as if in a mighty paſ- 
fon; and ſtepping into the thickeſt part 
of the garden, indulged for a few mi- 
nutes the burſt of laughter which I 
with difficulty reſtrained till I was out 
of his hearing. . . 
Ho dreadfully afraid is poor Mel- 
kfont of my abuſing the power I have 
over him He was juſt diflolving in ſoft- 
neſs 3 but in the moment when he was 
giving way to his paſſion, and throw- 
ing aßide his; ſprighilineſs, which was 
now become unnatural, a ſmile recalled 
back his fears; his dread of my ee 
returned; and, to prevent my 2 ad- 
vantage of his weakneſs, he was willing 
do turn all he had ſaĩd into ridicule, 
However, when I began to reflect a 
little, I could not help being afraid that 
I had affronted him by my ill. manners 
in leaving him ſo abruptly; and there- 
fore, having now been near an hour in 
the garden, and imagining he was gone, 
returned to my aunt, in order to make 
my excuſes to her; to whony I fancied 
he had complained, and who, probably, 
would blame me for carrying the jeſt too 
far. But in my way, Repping into the 
room where 1 had left him upon the 
floor, I found my doughty knight 
ſtrutting about with an old ruſty helmet 
on his head, and in his hand a pike, 
which ſerved for a ſpear, upon which 
was fixed the head of a fox, which he 
had-luckily run down the day before. 
When ſtamping with his foot, his truſty 
{quire entered. with the ſtuffed ſkins of 
ſeveral badgers, and other beaſts of prey, 
the- ſpoils. of his hall; when Mellifont 


bending one knee, laid them at my feet, 


and reſting upon his ſpear—* See, fair 
* princeſs,* ſaid he, bowing low his 
head, a knight 3 of 
* chivalry, who lays at your divine feet 
the ravagers of the mountains and the 
valliesz but lower ſtill he would lay 
his heart. Incomparable lady, you 
ſee a ſlave whoſe: magnanimous arm 
has made theſe horrid monſters trem- 
ble; yet his life depends on the radi- 
* ance of your ſmiles. Soften then with 
0 pl the beams of gs left their 

ightning, with too refulgent- N 
tould-burn his — . 
cinders. Wert | pant 8 reaps 
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CHARLOTTE, 47 


This ſet ſpeech, which he uttered with 
the utmoſt gravity and ſolemnity, he had 
doubtleſs ftudi 


ſtruggling againſt a ſmile, I affumed 
an air of inexorable ſternneſs, and look - 


ing down upon him with a lofty ſape- - 


riority and contempt=— Avaunt, caitif 
© vile, cried I, and think not to abuſe 
my ears with thy audacious forgeries. 
© Are theſe, wretch, the trophies of thy 
* valour! Where are the diſtreſſed vir- 
« gins that thou haſt delivered from the 
© poiſonous talons of fiery dragons, or 
© the dreadful gripe of monſtrous gi- 
© ants? Ply, coward, and attempt not 
© to abuſe my credulity with the car- 
© caſes of inſets, or my weak arm fhall 
q chaſtiſe thy temerity! Here I turned 
aſtily from him, and walking with a 
majeſtick ſtatelineſs, ſeated myſelf at the 
other end of the room, in an euſy chair, 
with as much dignity as if it had been a 
chair of ſtate. But I had no ſooner 
turned my back, than throwing away 
his maſking ornaments, he ſtepped up 
to me, finging ! Why do you fly, my 
« deareſt?” and immediately droppin: 
his ſong “ Don't you think, Madam, 
cried he, that we have acted our parts 
to perfection? Upon my word, you do 
every thing with a grace. Vour every 
air is charming. I only am defective; 
for I find I ſhall do no wonder in the 
character of a redoubted champion for 
love; ſince, after all my endeavours, I 
have been ſhamefully degraded, and 
caſt from the dignity of my ſublime 
ſtation. Yet, Madam, you are ſen- 
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me a convert to love. Adorned like 
Flora with a} the blooming graces of 
the ſmiling year, and incircled with 
the united fragrance of every opening 
flower, you-captivated all my ſenſes, 
and inſtantly made me that odd crea- 
ture called a whining, ſighing lover. 
Upon my word, Madam, you could 
not have made a ftranger metamor- 
©. phoſis' had you fixed me a ſtatue.” 


Here he pauſed; but inſtantly recoHet- _ 


ing himſelf—* O Madam, cried he, 
ſmiling and rubbing his hands, I have 
* a lucky thought; permit me to aſſume 
© another diſguiſe: as you firft appeared 
© tome a goddeſs, let me for once be 
« diſguiſed like a godg you”ſhall receive 
© me crowned with ivy, and the glow- 


before I entered the 
room, and which he concluded with 
bending low to kiſs my feet: when 
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48 EIA TO 
ing cluſter of the ſyelling vine. In 


this appearante who knows what won - 
ders I may perform! Beſides, can any 
thing better expreſs. the felicity that 


1 would, Iam ſure, ariſe from our union, 


* than an emblem. of that paradiſe, 
* where the ſoft beauties of the opening 


year ſhall be blended with the yellow 


fruits of autumn, and all the charms 


© of the luxuriant cabs bowl! In 
© what exquiſite happineſs 


all we ſpend 
our days! you ever blooming ; I, like 
* Bacchus, ever frolick, gay, and 


_ * fprightly?* 


© No, no, Sir,* ſaid I, © the ſeaſons 


© may take their courle for me; nor will 


J have any thing to do with your 


drunken godſhip. I therefore heg it 


* as a favour, that I may not be diſturb. 
© ed with ſuch fooleries, which are very 
diſagreeable to me.” I had hardly 
uttered theſe words, when, with the ut- 
molt ſurprize, I ſaw Lucius and Marilla 
enter the room; but it was a ſurprize 


accompanied with delight. I viewed 


his looks with - conſcious innocence, 


whileno ſuſpecting fear dimmed his eyes, 


nor wan jealouſy diſcoloured his cheek. 


While I was embracing Marilla, Lucius 
and Mellifont met each other with the 
freedom of perſons who had been long 
acquainted; and turning to me I have 
© heard,” faid he, that you are to have 
© alittle diverſion; and if it is not over, 
< would be glad to have a part in it. 
* Hail! noble knight, cried he, clap- 


ping Mellifont on the ſhoulder, © what 


© mighty feat of arms is to be done with 

belmet and lance?* Mellifont 
ſeemed here a little confuſed, while I 
began to fear that my lover was ac- 
quainted with the paſſion of his rival; 


but examining again his' countenance, 


my uneaſineſs vaniſhed, for it had not 
the leaſt tincture of diſorder. - But find- 


ing that Mellifont made no reply, 


© Come, my friend, no evaſions,* re- 
Joined he; I met your ſervant an hour 
© ago runnjng home with all poſſible 
© ſpeed, and in ſuch haſte that he had 
hardly time to tell me the whimſical 
* meſſage you had given him, to ſtrip 
© your hall of it's grim ornaments, and 
© to bring them here with thoſe ruſty 


© pieces of ancient heroiſm, your helmet 


and lance. And the lady of this houſe, 
doing my lifter and I the honour to 
« defire our 7 T came filled with 


© the hopes of ſeeing ſome of your di- 


© yerting extravagancies," 


* 


CHARLOTTE. 


Here Mellifont, aſſuming a chearful 
air, began the relation of the odd piece 
of Quixotiſm which he had carried on 
with ſuch humour; and my aunt and 
Amelia coming in, could not help joining 
with Lucius and Marilla in frequently 
interrupting him, by burſting into a 
general laugh; and indeed it was im- 
poſſible for any one in the company 
to forbetir: for though the ſtory was 
comical enough of itſelf, yet the ſevere 
manner in which he laſhed himſelf, with 
the romantick refle&tions he made upon 
his difgrace, rendered it infinitely more 
extravagant. Nor indeed is it poſſible to 


give you any idea of this part of our di- 


verſion, except I could give you the 
varied tone of his voice, his looks, his 
air, and his minuteſt geſture. 

The evening was ſpent with abun- 
dance of gaiety, while Lucins's good 


ſenſe, and Mellifont's agreeable viva- 


city, furniſhed a great part of our enter- 
tainment. Nor were ſome of thoſe ſoft 
and refined pleaſures wanting, which I 
now find make up the moſt exquiſite 
part of human happineſs. Tis true, I 


could not enter into a particular conver- 


ſation with my lover, much leſs indulge 
the innocent ſatisfaction of a private 
interview; but yet I fat near him, and 
methought my heart beat in that ſitua- 
tion much more. freely than when he 
was far diſtant. My ſoul itſelf was all 
harmony ! and, inſpired by his preſence, 
every vein was harmony too. Strange 


that the mind can be ſenſible of ſuch 


delight from- only a conſciouſneſs of a 
dear object's being near! What mag- 


netick influence, what attractive „ 


is in the perſon beloved, that from a 
circumſtance ſo ſmall can inſpire ſuch 
tender joys, ſuch delicate ſenſibilities of 
happineſs! Tis true, I ſaw him with 
pleaſure, I heard him with pleaſure too; 


but yet I had an additional delight, 


more conſtant and uniform, from my 
being conſcious that I was near him, 
which every ſeat farther from him would 
have ſenfibly decreaſed. You, Madam, 
can perhaps account for theſe pleaſing 


emotions; and I deſire you would let me 


know if you think it unreaſonable, that 
upon theſe occafions there ſhould be-ſome 
ſecret ſympathies, ſome dear inexpreſſi- 
ble ways, by which ſouls expand them- 
ſelves towards the dear perſon, and join 
in a ſoft etherial embrace. I know you 
will laugh at this whimfical conceit; 
but no matter. The evening, I fay, 

| 5 was 


. 


* 
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was: ſpent agreeably, though we were 


_ obliged to be very cautious in our looks, 


to prevent ſuſpicion; and indeed I was 
quite ſparing in mine, for I ſeldom in- 
dulged the pleaſure of examining his 
countenance z a precaution that was 
now abſolutely | neceſſary. However, 


might I frequently enjoy Lncius's com- 


pany in the ſame manner, 1 ſhould be 
more contented; but hardly ever to ſee 
him, and at the ſame time to have no 


proſpe& of having the difficulties re- 


moved which obſtruct this happineſs, I 
freely confeſs is more than I am well 
able to bear. I am afraid of having our 
mutual paſhon diſcovered, I tremble 
with the moſt dreadful apprehenſions for 
fear it ſhould come to my father's ears; 


and yet, without this ſhould be the caſe, 


it will for ever continue impoſſible for me 
to taſte any true rag | 

O my dear friend, if my happineſs is 
really dear to | fn give me your advice, 
and teach me if poſſible to unite my duty 
to my father with the tender-ſentiments 
I feel for Lucius, and to make them 
both ſubſervient to the higheſt pleaſure 
I can enjoy on earth. By what means 
ſhall I attack my father's heart? By 
what means ſhall Lucius procure his fa- 
vour, and make him ſenſible of his 
merit ? To effect this will be a taſk hard 
and difficult; and to have a ſhare in pro- 
moting my happineſs, will be an em- 
ployment worthy of your friendſhip, and 
the meſt endearing proof you can poſſibly 
give me of your eſteem and affection. 

ith the ſincereſt and moſt tender re- 


' FELICIA TO CHARLOTTE. 


have given him over me! No, Madam, 1 
guilty of ſuch ingratitude. 
I will.never diſpoſe of myſelf without 
his conſent z nor - ſhall all your argu- 
prevail 
with me to give him a minutes 


ſhall never be 


ments, how plauſible ſoever, 


uneaſineſs. 


Pardon the freedom with which I re- 
jet your propoſal; you never knew g 


what it was to have parents, and there 
fore can have but 1 ideas of that 
ſolicitude, that unwearied concern, which 
employ their thoughts; much leſs can 
you be ſenſible of the unſpeakable obli- 
gations I am under to mine, the beſt of 
parents, and the beſt of fathers! But 
ſure I am miſtaken: you mult have 
very ſtrong ideas of paternal tender- 
neſs, to ſay, that however offended 
he may be at firſt, affection will ſoon 
take place of ceſentment, and at laſt ſwal- 
low up all thought of diſpleaſure; when 
his eyes will be open to the merits of 
Lucius, and he may poſſibly be brought 
even to approve of our union; a re- 
conciliation which you kindly promiſe 
to uſe your utmoſt endeavour to procure 
for us. But, ah! my dear friend! can 
I preſume on that affection which makes 


him dear to me? Can I offend him, 


from the thought that he is far from 
deſerving ſuch uſage from me? And can 
I diſclaim his authority and - counſel, 
from the reflection that he deſerves all 
my confidence, and my moſt gratetul 
and affectĩonate regards? No, my dear, 
you mult excuſe me, your friendſhip 
blinds your judgment, and makes you 
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tender ties of nature, of the affectionate 


back, and inſtantly recoiling into duty. 
cares his heart has felt for me, and all 


Your ladyſhip finds now what a 


; ſpect, Iam your ladyſhip's moſt obedi- give me advice that you would be far 

, ent ſervant, 8 from taking yourſelf, were you in my . 

1 | __ F8LiCia. circumſtances, Yoy would then have bt, 

h * *- conſidered the vexation that muſt ariſe { 

f 3 from a diſappointment of the fondeſt . 

h LET TE R: XV. hopes; the juſt provocation of ſeeing 4 ſh 

Pp : | goodneſs abuſed, and the painful mix- "Wh? 1 
Ks 1 it poſſible, Madam, that you can ture of anger and love, ariſing in the KY] 
y I really give me ſuch advice? What, mind of an indulgent father, as the 1 

„ to forget my dear father! to ſteel my greateſt evils: nor could you, I am $i 0 
Id heart againſt the ſoft impreſſions of filial ſure, think of being the cauſe of all theſe 139 

ny duty! to be inſenſible of the ſtrong and dreadful perturbations without ſtarting BY 


thoſe numberleſs inſtances of paternal 
| kindneſs which I have ſo often received 
from him! Shall I throw a cloud over 
the flattering proſpe&ts he has raiſed for 


troubleſome perſecution your kindneſs 
brings upon you: inſtead of acknow- 
ledging your goodneſs, and thanking 
you for the obliging concern you ex- 


me, and diſappoint all his fond views preſs for my happineſs, I have been 
for my happineſs, by caſting off that haranguing for I dont know how Jong 
right which nature, and the much more on my duty to my ever-honoured papa, 
prevailing force of tenderneſs and love, in order to let you = what a good girl 
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509 FELICIA TO CHARLOTTE. 
T am. But dent be offended, Madam; 


J have only been anticipating your own 
| parents. You 
will ſoon be of my mind; and a few 
months hence, I hope, will be able to 
write on this ſubje&-with a much better 
grace than I can pretend to do; fince 
you will then, it is likely, find abun- 


dance of thoſe tender cares, thoſe dear 


undeſcribable ſolicitudes arifing in your 


heart, which I form but a diſtant idea 
of, from the impreſſions I have received 


from the paternal affection of one of the 
beſt of fathers. 8 
The generous pity you expreſs for 


' Mallifont, proceeds undoubtedly from | 


your . humanity and natural goodneſs ; 
but I find this pity does not deprive you 
of the pleaſure of diverting yourſelf 
with the oddneſs of his behaviour, and 


the ridiculous manner in which he pays 
me his addreſſes: but I am going to 
eis 


furprize you, by letting you ſee that 

no longer to be pitied, fince he is in a 
fair way of regaining his liberty, or at 
leaſt of falling into a more ſupportable 


- bondage. 


If you remember, Madam, I gave 


you inone of 7 letters an account of 


the concealed paſſion Amelia entertained 
for this gay ſpark of mine; but, hopeleſs 


as it then appeared, the engaging ſoft- 


neſs of her behaviour, and the natural 
ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition, added to that 
eaſy, unaffected freedom, and artleſs in- 
nocence, which attends every thing ſhe 
does, ſeem at length to have wade an 
impreſſion on him. But you could never 


me from whom I received this news 


rom Lucius, Madam. He made his 
rival his confident. And here follows 
the letter I have juſt received from him 
on this occaſion, ESTES 


© LOVELY FELICIA, bs 


* DELIGHTFUL as the 5 


© ton of your goodneſs is, while 
I indulge the tranſporting remem- 
© brance of that charming air with which 
vou frankly confeſſed the tender re- 


gard you ſhould always have for my 


© happineſs—You love! you return my 
< paihon !' what an extatick thought! 
yet it cannot enable me to ſupport the 
*© tedious delay, the painful abſence, the 
-* terturing ſuſpenſe, and the pleaſing 
yet dreadful mixture of hope and fear 
'* with which I wait to know that ſen- 
* tence from your father, which muſt 
conarm me bleit beyond expreſſion, 


my joys. O, my dear, with what 
ardour do I long to fee you! I have 
a thouſand things to ſay. REES» 
© Yeſterday my friend 


lifont came 


ful than ſeemed conſiſtent with his 
ſprightly volatile temper; when our 


and which, upon his late return from 
the tour of Europe, has been revived 
with all it's warmth, engaged me to 
preſs him to communicate the cauſe 
of his diſcontent. He told me that 
was the defign of his viſit; and pro- 
poſing our going into my ſtudy, where 
we might be ſecure from interruption, 
began there a ſtory which filled my 
mind with every wild agitation. It 
« js with ſhame,” ſaid he, © that T 
& confeſs my weakneſs; I love Felicia.” 
O what a ſtab did theſe words give 
© me! His wealth, his form, his wit, 
© his humour, with every qualification 
capable of charming the fair, ruſhed 
upon my mind, and gave me the firſt 

angs of jealouſy, tormenting paſſion! 

ut recollecting that he was certainly 
ere of my being his rival, J en- 

eavoured to arm myſelf with patience. 
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fections, and dwelt upon your charms, 
while every commendation increaſed 
my diſquiet. O Madam, can you 
forgive my unjuſt fears ? fears inju- 
rious to your honour! But while I 
made the c 
myſelf, how was it poflible to help be- 
ing alarmed, ſince I myſelf muſt have 
juſtified your choice in rejecting me for 
him? But theſe fears were ſhort- 
lived and tranſient, they foon gave way 
to a healing joy which compoſed the 
impetuous tumult of my foul ; and 
with the utmoſt delight I heard him 
add“ Yet you would admire, Lu- 
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*© cius, to ſee how cold, how inſenſible 
* ſhe is of all my endeavours to pleaſe. 


« her. I meet with nothing but per- 
© fect indifference. Her very looks 
ſpeał her inſenſibility. Ah l had ſhe but 
„half the winning ſoftneſs, the tender 
« graces, of Amelia — but the is in- 
<< capable of ſoftneſs. But don't you 
« think Amelia pretty near as beauti- 
« ful as Felicia? It muſt be confeſſed, 


however, that this lady has a much 


« more agreeable temper. What a 
“e pleafing air! what a charming 


% Gwpticity! Don't you think it would 


66 pique 


\ 


or throw the thickeſt en over all 


to ſee me, with an air more thought- 


friendſhip, which began very early, 


He then enumerated your ſeveral per- 


riſon between him and 


5 * ; | 4 | 

| | -FELICIA TO 
« pique Felicia's pride to ſee me change 
6e the object of my . homage, - and pay 
5 thoſe aſliduous addreſſes to her cou- 
« fn, which ſhe with ſo much fcorn 


| 4 contemns? It is a pleaſant thought; 


« and. I am reſolved to puniſh this 
% haughty beauty, by letting her ſee, 


de that it is now out of her power to. 


ic render me that wbining ridiculous 
fellow ſhe endeavours to make me. 


% Tell me now, Lucius; am I not in 


« the right?“ They are both ladies 
te of extraordi merit,” replied I, 
© with the utmoſt calmneſs; but you 


e ought not to impute Felicia's diſ- 
like to a want of natural goodneſs. 


e Pray, Mellifont, is it ſuch a crime to 
ec be blind to your perfections? She 
« would doubtleſs approve of you as a 
« friend, though not as a lover: and I 
« think I know her well enough to af- 
« firm that, ſo far from being offended 


e at your transferring your affections 


« to her couſin, ſhe will uſe her endea- 
« vours to promote your mutual feli- 
te city. — Do you think fo?” re- 
* turned he; ©* then I am reſolved to try 
«© the experiment. I have found ſome- 
„thing ſo engaging in Amelia's beha- 
% viour, while I paid my addrefles to 
© her couſin, that I have long looked 
* upon her with the higheſt eſteem. 
«« She pleaſes without deſign; and does 
« the moſt trifling actions with fuch a 
grace, that they forcibly inſinuate 
“ themſelves into the heart. It is, I 
« am ſure, in her power to make me 
„ happy. I endeavoured to fix this 
© reſolutionz and, after ſeveral other 
things being ſaid on the ſame ſubject, 
© he took leave, with a firm intention of 
* transferring all his tender ſentiments 
© to Amelia. 

© ©, my dear Felicia! tell me what 1 
* muſt think of myſelf for this beha- 
* viour? What judgment will you form 
© of it? Sure it cannot offend you! 
* You are too artleſs to diſſemble either 
* with him or me. But, however, I 
l "go ſee you; and, with the moſt af- 
fectionate ardour, intreat you to give 
me an opportunity of expreſſing m 
* gratitude, and telling you how muc 
* I am, deareſt creature! your obliged 
and affectionate ſervant, 

Lucius.“ 


As ſoon as I had read this letter, I 
left my chamber, and made haſte to com- 
Municate it to Amelia, who I did not 
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queſtion would be highly pleaſed with 


the contents; but, to my no ſmall ſur- 


prize, as well as ſatis faction, I found her 
engaged in a cloſe converſation with | 


Mellifont: ſo returning to my -apart - 
ment, ſcrawled over the above, in order 
to ſend it away by this night's poſt. I 
have hardly time now tothank you inform 
for your many favours; and therefore, 
with my affectionate prayers for the un- 
interrupted continuance of your felicity, 
I in haſte ſubſcribe myſelf, your lady- 
ſhip's moſt obliged friend, EY 
FELICIA, 
4 


LETTER XVI. $9 


F AST week, my dear friend, I in- 


formed you that the SAY and jant 
Mellifont, finding himſelf unable, wit 
all his airs, to ingratiate himſelf ſo far 
into my eſteem, as to prevail with me ta 
liſten with pleaſure to his addreſſes, was 
ſo poor a hero as to change his miſtreſs, 
and dire& his fmiles and fighs to Ame- 
lia; a thing which, however common 
in real life, is ſeldom or never heard 
of in romance: yet this inſtance of 
his prudence, fo far from alarming my 
ny 5 is a conſtant ſource of ſatisfaction 
and joy. And if you have yet read over 
my 175M ou mult have obſerved, too, 
that 1 told you I left: them her 
while I wrote you an account of this 
change in my affairs. 

As ſoon as he was gone, Amelia came 


running to my chamber with her eyes 


ſparkling with joy, and an air of the ut- 
moſt ſatisfaRion. * What do you think, 
my dear!” cried ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe en- 
tered the room; the engaging Melli- 
Sing 
© font has been ſaying ſome of the moſt 
* agreeable, tender things, to me. O, he 
is a charming man! He came to- day, 
© as uſual; when thinking that it was to 
you we owed his viſit, I told him I 
© would let you know that he was here, 
© at the ſame time turned in order to go 
and ſeek for you, but he prevented me. 
* He took hold of my hand, and defiring 
* me to ſtay, ſaid that his buſineſs was 
© now with me. I went with him into 
* the parlour; when ſeating himſelf by 
© me, with ſuch a ſoft look as I have 
© ſometimes ſeen him fix upon you“ I 
% know, Madam, faid he, * you will 
«« be ſurprized at what IT am going to 
& ſay to you. Felicia's rigour, and 


% your charms, 2 cured my paſſion 
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«© for her. I have been unable to ſup- 


4 port that lady's conſtant indifference, 


& and am not of a temper to indulge a 
« ſoftneſs that can be of no ſervice to 
„ me. I will never be the dupe of 
« a girl's vanity, nor whine in doleful 
6% ditty the diſmal ſtory of deſpairing 


& love. Iam reſolved tobe happy; and 


« would have you obſerve, that it is 
c out of the power of any of your fair 
< ſex to make me miſerable.” This, 
Madam, continued Amelia, was to 
© prevent my uſing him as you have 
© done; for he immediately added ſo 
© many agreeable compliments, and ſuch 
© ſtrong proteſtations of the ſincerity of 
© his love, that I could never be weary 
© of hearing him. O he is a charming 
© mani This change is happy for us 
© both; is it not, Madam? I dare ſay, 
© he is perfectly ſincere.” 

Here Amelia took time to breathe; 
for her extaſy had carried her on with 


ſuch rapidity, that, in the exultation of 


her heart, ſhe hardly knew how to give 
a moment's truce to her tranſport. Her 
whole ſoul overflowed with joy; and it 
overflowed ſo faſt, that her utterance 
could hardly keep pace with the ſwift 
courſe of her ideas. The moſt trifling 
word had the air of rapture, and every 
ſentence the dignity of triumph. 
However, ſhe no ſooner gave me leave 
to ſpeak, than embracing her with much 
affection Yes, my dear, cried I, ſmil- 
ing, this revolution is happy for us 
© bath, and I fincerely congratulate you 
on the conqueſt of a heart that has ſo 


© long been dear to you. Lucius has 


© hoſt a rival that he had reaſon to fear, 
© and I have no longer the dread of diſ- 
obliging my father by refuſing to 
marry a gentleman I cannot love; but 
I have yet no proſpect of his ever giv- 
ng Lucius his conſent, that is as far 
off as ever; while you, who yeſterday 


enjoyed of having my almoſt hopeleſs 
paſſion returned, have in a moment ob- 
tained your wiſhes. My aunt will 
approve your mutual tenderneſs, and 
in a few days cement your, happy 
union. How vaſtly is your happineſs 
ſuperior to mine! O, my dear Fe- 
licia!* returned ſhe again, can't 
E you rejoice with me without theſe bit- 
© ter reflections? Expect the ſame de- 
# lightful turn in your affairs, and de- 


 pend upon my aſſiſtance in procuring 


it. A father's compliance is not fure 


were ready to envy the poor ye 1 


CHARLOTTE. 


© ſo hard to obtain, when the felicity of 
© adear and only child is at ſtake. Let 
© us communicate every thing to Lucius. 
J will engage my mamma, as ſoon as 
c 5 to take us with her to pa 
© his mother and Marilla a vifit. 'W 
© ſhall find him at home. He ſhallknow 
© he has had a rival, and we will tell him 
* the reaſon of it's being kept ſo long a 
© ſecret, '—* He knows already the ſtate 
5 of our affairs, replied I, and had ac- 
«© quainted me with them before you 
© knew your on happineſs. Here are 
© a few lines that I received from him 
© on this ſubject, juſt after I roſe from 
© dinner.” LE ied D i 

At this ſhe took the letter out of my 


hand with an eager ſurprize; her face 


was covered with a modeſt bluſh, which 
diſcovered ſome confuſion; and her eyes 
were in a moment glewed to the paper, 
which ſeemed to renew her joy, She 
read it over ſeveral times, and ſeemed fo 
dwell with extaſy on that part which re- 
lated the converſation between my lover 
and Mellifont; but at laſt returning it— 
This is a proof, cried ſhe, with a 
freſh kindling ſatisfaction in her looks, 
© that he is ſincere in his profeſſions. It 
is not araſh haſty fit of diſguſt that 
makes him fly to me; he has exa- 
© mined his heart; he conſults his friend; 
© he loves me almoſt as well as I do 
© him. This authorizes the delight I 
© feel, and proves that I have not been 
© miſtaken in thinking him ſincere. He 
© has fixed his choice, and I ſhall be 

* happy!” ny 
Theſe words were inſpired by a tranſ- 
port that made her exalt her voice much 
above her uſual manner of ſpeaking; ſo 
that my aunt, who was entering the 
room at the ſame time, heard her very 
diſtinctly, We both ſaw her in the ſame 
moment, and both were under ſome con- 
fuſion at this unexpected interruption, 
ſince we could not gueſs how much ſhe 
had overheard of what we were unwil- 
ling to inform her of. However, this 
diſorder was very. ſhort; for ſhe came 
forwards with a ſmile, accompanied with 
an air that had not the leaſt mark of diſ- 
leaſure. Heigh-day!* cried ſhe, with 
er eyes alternately fixed upon herdaugh- 
ter and me, what is the matter, pray? 
What! all in raptures? May not 
© your mother, Amelia, partake of your 
« ſatisfa&tion? I am come to claim 2 
© ſhare in your confidence, and to de- 
5 fire you would let me know e 
| ont s 
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_ « font's buſineſs with you to-day, and 
5 the ſubſtance of that long converſation 
© you hadto Come, be free, my 
« dear, and tell me all. 

Here 1 found that ſhe was ſtill igno- 
rant of Lucius's paſſion; when obſerv- 
ing that Amelia caſt down her eyes, and, 
with a viſible diſorder; heſitated how to 
reply, I inſtantly removed her embar- 
raſſment. O Madam, faid I, we 
© have ſtrange things to tell you! Mel - 
* lifont, finding my heart too flinty to 
© be ſoftened by all his endeavours, has 
« ſhook off my chains, and ſeeks for 
© happineſs from the more gentle diſpo- 
« fition of Amelia's ſoul. - While pay- 
ing his addreſſes to me, he diſcovered 
© a thouſand charms in her; and there- 
fore, wiſely conſulting his own hap- 
' © pineſs, has changed the object of a 

, — paſſion for one who he has 

© reaſon to flatter himſelf will prove 
© more favourable; and I dare ſay, Ma- 
© dam, fince you approved of his bein 
your nephew, you will be not leſs 
willing he ſhould be your ſon.— No, 
child, returned the; * fo far from hav- 
ing any objections to him, I freely 
« confeſs that I ſhall be proud of his 
© alliance. But are you ſure that he is 
© ſincere in his pretenſions? Inferior as 
4 Amelia's fortune will be to his, I 
* ſhould highly reſent my ap 1 be- 
ing made a property of. This is per- 
* haps only an artifice by which he hopes 


© toawaken your jealouſy.— My jea - 


© louſy, Madam!' cried I, with ſome 
warmth; * no, he never could have the 
« yanity to think it. I dare ſay he is in 
© earneſt; and, ſo far from being of. 
fended at his preferring my — 4 to 
© me, I rejoice in his change, and look 
© upon it with a peculiar fatisfaQtiop.” 
— Well, whatever is his deſign, re- 
joined my aunt, a little time will diſco- 
ver it, However, Felicia, I would 
| © have you believe, that I am not much 
© leſs concerned for your happineſs than 


© I am for Amelia's: you are both very 


© dear to me; but your affections are 
© perhaps already engaged. Here I 
bluſhed in my turn, which I fancy ſhe 
took notice of; for, after a ſhort pauſe; 
ſhe only added But it is not my bu- 
© fineſs to examine you on this ſubſect, 

though I ſhould be very glad to have 

a ſhare in your confidence. 
* you, Amelia, I hope you won't ſcru- 
* ple to difcover to me the ſituation of 
your heart. You know I am too ten. 


/ 
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53 
© der a mother not to conſult your in- 
* clinations as well as my own.* Theſe 
laſt words were expreſſed in a moſt moy- 
ing tone; while my couſin, who had 
been hitherto ſilent, could not conceal 
the riſing tear, which with mute elo- 
quence expreſſed her gratitude, and 
thanked her for her indulgent goodneſs; 
when ſtarting up, ſhe ſprung into her 
arms, and gave her a feeling embracez 
which the fond mother, with conſcious 
happineſs in her looks, returned with 
equal ardour. 

You cannot conceive, Madam, how 
much I was affected with the goodneſa 
of the parent, and the confidence hid 
it immediately produced in the mind of 
the child. Amelia, diſſolved in filial 


tenderneſs, acknowledged her regard for 


Mellifont; while my aunt approved her 
paſſion — approved it with an air of joy, 
though ſtill doubting the ſincerity of his 
pretenſions - hen, to remove her ſcru- 
ples, my couſin promiſed to make her 
a judge, by giving her an account of his 
future behaviour. | 

I was all this while a ftupid obſerver, 
and was almoſt aſhamed not to have a 
ſhare in theſe pleaſing careſſes. Do IT 
* indulge a paſſion, ſaid I to myſelf, 
that I am afraid of acknowledging to 
a perſan ſo well worthy of all my con- 
fidence? Will a lady that has ſo much 
conſideration for her daughter as to 
tell her that the is too tender a parent 
not to conſult her child's inclinations 
rather than her own; a woman that is, 
ſuch an excellent judge of real merit; 
be inſenſible of the perfitions of my 
dear Lucius, and diſapprove of my 
paſſion for ſo valuable, ſo worthy a 
man; one whom the treats with ſo 
much reſpect, and on whoſe virtue, 
ſtrong ſenſe, and other valuable accom. 
pliſhments, I have heard her make fo 
many encomiums? I can't believe 
it. She will be pleaſed, too, with my 
confidence, approve my diſcernment, 
and give me her aſſiſtance to work 
upon my father. Well, then, I will 
boldly confeſs my tender ſentiments 
for this engaging youth; and, unter- 
rified at the ſmallneſs of his eſtate, 
will plead the cauſe of virtue againſt 
that of wealth; I will gain her over 
by my reſpectful confidence, work 
upon her pity, and engage her to give 
© us her friendly aſſiſtance, her com- 
© paſſionate and endearing advice. 

This wag my final reſolution : but 
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4 _-FELICIA TO CHARLOTTE. 
though I had no reaſon to prevent my 


putting it in execution, yet I no ſooner 


attempted to open my lips upon this too 


interelting ſubject, than my courage 
failed; — heart with ſoft as fluttering 


- timidity rebelled againſt the dictates of 


reaſon;” a thouſand ſcruples inſtantly 


aroſe; I bluſned; conſcious ſhame held 
| faſt my tongue; the firſt word died upon 


my lips; my confidence vaniſhed; and 
1 found the words, I love, fo hard to be 


_ uttered, that I was forced in ſpite of my- 


ſelf to continue ſilent, and leave unat- 
tempted the too ſoftening confeſſion; 
while all the advantages I to reaſonably 


expected from her aſſiſtance were unable 


to ſurmount the weakneſs I laboured un- 
der. What a painful perplexed ſituation 
was this! and how hard is it for a vir- 


tuous mind to prevent that ſhame, which 


ought only to accompany vice, from at- 


tending the moſt laudable paſſions! The 


mind, enfeebled by cuſtom, is taught to 
that as a weakneſs which is it's 
higheſt perfection; nor is it ſtrange that 
the moſt honourable and decent love 
could be accompanied with a modeſt re- 
lufant' ſhame, ſince we are taught to 
bluſh at being diſcovered in the prac- 
tice of the nobleſt and moſt ſublime 
virtues. 
My aunt did not ſtay long : ſoftened 


| by her own affe&ion, and the tenderneſs 


of her daughter, ſhe left us with all that 


ſatis faction in her looks that could ariſe 


from the contemplation of the felicity 
of her child; when the perturbation of 
my mind, occaſioned by the ſtruggle 
between my diffidence and reaſon, in- 
ſenſihly diſperſed, and at laſt left me at 
leiſure calmly to ſympathiſe in the hap- 
pineſs of my friends. Hope now gains 
the aſcendant in my mind; and the in- 
dulgence of this good mother makes me 
Matter myſelf with the ſame from a fa- 
ther, no leſs affectionately concerned 
for my intereſt. 

With my ſincereſt reſpects to his lord- 


| ſhip, I am, Madam, with all poſſible af- 


fection, yours, &c. 


LETTER XVII. 
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== is not without the appearance of 
'A reaſon that you are ſurprized at the 
unaccountable manner in which we dif- 


pole of our hearts; but if we look around 
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_ 


us, we mall find cauſe to vindicate the 


granes the ſedate, = tranquil Amelia, 
loving a perſon of a temper fo wide] 
different from her own. 85 not ot 


ways a reſemblance of ourſelves in tem. 


per, any more than in features, that con- 
ſtitutes the ſtrongeſt attractive: on the 


contrary, the thoughtful mind, con- 


ſcious of it's own incapacity to render 
itſelf happy, is — charmed with 
one whole airy ſprightlineſs is beſt adapt - 
ed to give it reliet, and vary it's plea- 
ſures by inſpiring the delightful relax- 
atians of the more lively ſocial enjoy- 
ments; while the vivacious volatile tem- 
per expects the ſame ſatisfaction from 
the ſagacious and more ſober reflec- 


tions of ſolid thought and decent pru 
| dence, Thus we 
a contraſt of this kind gives a varie- 


ueutly find that 


ty which adds a poignancy to their 
joys, while thoſe Thoſe —— nature 
ſeems to have formed inthe ſame mould, 
too often drag on a dull inſipid life, or 
trifle at away with a mixture of alternate 
levity and ſpleen. Vet, after all, it muſt 
be confeſſed, that however various their 
tempers, it is abſolutely neceſſary there 
ſhould be a conformity, at leaſt, of paſ- 
ſion and ſentiment. 

Methinks I write new with the gra- 
vity of a philoſopher; and that, in ac- 
counting for Amelia's tenderneſs for 
Mellifont, I have very handſomely apo- 
logized for that of your trifling friend 
for the grave and learned Lucius. 

Yeſterday being the time we had a 
pointed to pay Marilla's mother a viſit, 
my aunt, Amelia, and I, ſet out on foot, 
as ſoon as we had dined, after having 
given orders for the coach 'to feich us 


back in the evening. The day was ex- 


ceeding fine; and the air rendered cool 
and refreſhing by a gentle breeze, which 
juſt waved the yellow corn, that open- 
ng in a narrow path, gave us an eaſy and 
delightful paſſage; while the bearded 
ears hung their heavy heads ſurcharged 
with myriads of glittering pearls, the 
fruits of a haſty ſhower which, before 
we had ſet out, had refreſhed the-earth, 
and embalmed the air with a fragrance 
infinitely inore pleaſing: than that which 
ariſes from the powdered\toupte of an 
accompliſhed beau, or the odours which 
ſcent your ladyſhip's gloves. A thou- 
ſand clouds with intermingled gold and 
purple, of various lights and thades, 
adorned the wide, the blue expanſe, or 
dunmed the. too ardent rays of the _— 
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ing Tun; while the infatiate eye greedily 
| Pi | "the wide ſtretched plenty, or 
the diſtant wbods embrowned by Au- 
tumn, or glowing vvith a lengthened ver- 
dure of various hues. Here friendly 
chat and innocent gaiety kept up our 
ſpirits, 'detuded away the time, and help- 
ed to increaſe the tender joy which 
glowed in thy boſom at every thought 
of my ſpeedily ſeeing Lucius. I faw 
the farmer, to whom I had given fo ſea- 
ſonable a relief, with honeſt front giv- 
ing orders to his ſervants. My heart 
fprung again with a bounding joy; I 
nd myſelf in the fields I had preſerved 
in his poſſeſſion, and felt more charms 
in the great abundance that ſurrounded 
me, from the reflection of it's contribut- 
ing to the advancement of an honeſt, 
though unfortunate family, than the 
moſt rapacious miſer in viewing his 
hoarded treaſures. He perceived me; 
when, with an humble ſcrape and grate- 
ful look, he ſilently expreſſed his ac- 
knowledgments. 5 
At laſt we arrived at the end of our 
walk; when, as Marilla had been pri- 
vately acquainted the night before with 
our 1 viſit, we were ſure to find 
Lucius at home: they both met us at the 
gate, accompanied by their mother, 
where they all with glowing my paid 
us their compliments, and conducted us 
into a neat and well-finiſhed parlour. 
Here we took ſome refreſhment; which 
being over, Amelia judging by her own 
keart that. I ſhould be glad of an op- 
portunity of a ſeparate converſation, 
alked me with a ſmile, if I was not too 
weary with my walk, to take a turn with 
her m the garden; while Lucius and 
Marilla, with a ſparkling intelligent 
kind of ſatisfaction in their looks, offered 
their ſervice to accompany us. 
Here we had a moſt tender interview; 
I explained the reaſon of my conduct in 
concealing from him the addreſſes of 
Mellifont, and thanked him for the aſ- 
ſiſtance he had given me in ſparing me 


the trouble of being any longer teazed by 


his importunities. We then conſult 

how to procure my father's conſent; but 
had come to no determination, when we 
were interrupted by my aunt, whom we 
ſaw coming down thi alley to meet us. 
However, fhe did not diſcover much ſur- 
prize at ſeeing us together without our 
companions, who we immediately told 
her were gone to gather fone fruit, which 
indeed was tie ecbuſt they had made uie 
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of in leaving us: but we had hardly 
made this apology for their abſence, 
when we perceived them returning; and 
my aunt telling us that ſhe was afraid 
we ſhould fatigue ourſelves too much, 
defired we would walk in. We conſent- 
ed, and immediately followed her. 
Sophronia, Lucius's mother, enter- 
tained me with all that eaſe and polite 
freedom which is natural to a well:-bred 
woman; and the part ſhe bore in the 
converfation ſufficiently diſcovered her 
good ſenſe, and the delicacy and juſtneſs 
of her ſentiments, while an air of ſweet- 
neſs gave a grace to every thing ſhe ſaid. 
We were entertained with ſeveral ſub- 
jects, without the leaſt connection, moſt 
of which were very trifling; but at laſt, 
the clergy being mentioned, and ſeveral 
ſmart ſtories told of the jocoſe manner in 
which the worthy vicar of a neighhour- 
ing pariſh conferred the greateſt benefits, 
we inſenſibly became intereſted in the 
ſubject. From the clergy we digreſſed 
to religion, an eaſy tranſition: when 
fome of the errors of Chriſtians, ſanc- 
tified by the venerable name of Ortho- 
doxy, were proved inconſiſtent with rea- 
ſon,with all our ideas of moral beauty and 
natural harmony; with all thoſe engag- 
ing portraits of the Deity ; with the fell 
of humanity which expands our hoſoms, 
refines our ideas, and makes us partake 
of the divine pleaſures of beneficence 
and conſcious virtue; with the kindly 
impreſſion we every where receive from a 
view of Nature, equally lovely in all ber 
works, and equally conſpiring to an 
univerſal happineſs; and, in ſhort, wick 
the plaineſt diſcoveries of that revelation 
which we acknowledge to be divine. 
Man, the nobleſt part of this lower - 
© creation,* ſaid Lucius, © is ſunk from 
the dignity of his being, and repre- 
fented as naturally incapable of pleaſ- 
ing, by his beſt actions, his kind and 
benevolent Maker. What a reflection 
on the divine Artificer! Our very vir- 
tues are crimes, and the moſt perfect 
uſe of all our powers merits no other 
reward than eternal damnation ! What 
a prepolterous opinion, to think of 
pleaſing the Creator by degrading his 
works ! So far from having any moral 
ſenſe, any in-wrought love of virtue, 
© we are, fay they, formed with. a 
© thouſand propenſities to vice; and 
< there is not a crime which ever was 
© committed, but what lurks in the breaſt 
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« ture; and to which he is particularly 
„ inclined. If this be the taſe, a manly, 
action and a villainous one are ſyneny- 
* mous terms; and to ſay a perſon be- 
„ haves like a man, is to ſay, he is a 
* (odomite, a murderer, a parricide; 
« and what, if poſſible, is a greater 
contradiction ſtill, it is to ſay, that he 
is to the laſt degree penurious and ex- 
travagant; that he deſtroys himſelf by 
debauchery, and yet pines away for 
want: in ſhort, that he acts from 
vicious principles ſo oppoſite, that they 
mult neceſſarily deſtr6y each other. 
Sentiments that in themſelves are not 


experience, and every dictate of rea- 
fon and common ſenſe. But the be- 
neficent Father of the univerſe, whoſe 
invariable goodneſs is infinite and 
boundleſs, has been ſo far from curing 
his offspring by inſpiring them wit 

ſuch baleful envenomed diſpoſitions, 
that he has ſtrongly connected, by the 
very frame of our minds, vice and 
cruelty with hate, ſhame and horror; 
virtue, with a thouſand charms, a 
thouſand lovely attractives. Supreme 
aud unrivalled in glory, and glowing 
with a conſcious ſenſe of his own 
matchle(s, unfading felicity, he creates 
to communicate happineſs, and forms 
a wonderous ſcale of beings, widely 
to extend the glorious emanations of 
his poodneſs. He makes it their duty 
to be happy; and the glory of each in- 
drvidual, like him, to diffuſe happineſs 
around him. He places them in a 
ſtate of trial, with every tender ſocial 
affection in their hearts, to ſtruggle 
with each ſelſiſh thought, and gives a 


manner to exerciſe the particular exer- 
tions of theſe intendering diſpoſitions. 
What a ſubject for gratitude; for the 
molt devout, the moſt humble and 
elevated piety! This is the religion of 
Nature; the generous, the friendly 
religion of the Bible: that one invari- 
© able religion, which will ever be a 
* law to every ſpecies of moral and ae- 
© countable beings, from men up to the 
© higheſt order of celeſtial ſpirits.” - 

© Nor can there be a religion, I'could 
not help interrupting, that gives us 
© more exalted ſentiments of the Deity. 
What ſurprizing munificence | The no- 
bleſt pleaſures that can ſwell our minds, 
are thoſe which accompany the practice 
af virtue; and yet, exquiſite as theſe 


more monſtrous, than inconſiſtent with 


ray of his wiſdom to direct in what 
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delights are, they are only a prelude 
to on raptures; they refine the ſoul, 
© and fit us for that ſtate of bein 

© -whereour joys ſhall be 3 
care, and uninterrupted by the ſtrug - 


0 gle of contending 110 where 


c 


riendſhipand gratitude refed 


into the pureſt extaſies, and every ſo- 


cial affection attune the ſoul into the 
« moſt perfect harmony gy 0 
* thought! how lovely is the Deity, 
and how worthy. of our. higheſt eſteem 
© ang veneratantt.: : . *.. 

Lou would have ſmiled, my dear 
friend, had you ſeen. the delight Lucius 
expreſſed in his countenance at finding 
my ſentiments ſo agreeable to his own: 
his eyes, while I was ſpeaking, kindled 


with unuſual briſkneſs; and tempered 
the tender ſoftneſs of his glances with an 


air of the higheſt ſatisfaQtion.. . 
But theſe, enthuſiaſts," replied my 


aunt, . who from an affeQation of hu- 


mility have treated their own ſpecies 
with ſuch inſolent reproach, have not 
had more regard tothe moſt ſacred ob- 
ligations. Can we hear without aſto- 
niſnment the charming ties of virtue 
blaſphemed? the foundation of all 
publick and private happineſs treated 
with contempt? Strange indeed, that 
men ſhould be ſo inſenſible of the 
ſtriking. graces of a virtuous charac- 
ter! that that ſacred law, to which the 
Deity himſelf pays obedience, ſhould 
be loaded with. the vileſt reproach even 
from the pulpit! A good-natured 

rſon — feel all the humanity of 
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impious profanation.“ 

However ſurprizing this may ap- 
« pear,' replied Sophronia, yet our 
© wonder will in a great meaſure vaniſh, 
© 3f we conſider that the ſame perſons 
« diſcard the uſe of reaſon from religion; 
© for while this is the caſe, nothing can 
© be too abſurd to be embraced: nay, 
© abſurdity itſelf,” continued ſhe, © has 
© been made a mark of truth; and peo- 
ple have ftretched their faith ſo far as 
to give their aſſent to what they them- 
* ſelves acknowledged to be impoſſible, 
What could the utmoſt barbariſm of 
« 

c 

« 


ignorance do more? The Deity, all 


lovely as he 1s, ing with every 


virtue, and ſurrounded with the daz- 
zling radiance of a heavenly ſmile, is 
« repreſented as ſtern and inexorable, 
© weak and partial, as pleaſed with idle 


* compliments, empty praiſes, and lt 


Y 


his boſom riſe with indignation at the 
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nicks of devotion; as ſupreme in' fell 


revenge, with relentleſs malevolence, 


« conſigning irretrievably, before the 
© world began, ninety- nine of every 
hundred of his future offspring to 
© eternal. horfors, and the utmoſt ex- 
6. treme of agonizing torture; while they, 
e the deſtined few, happy favourites! 
triumph in his mercy, and Extol this 


_ ©. ſuperlative inſtance of his Ag e 


© neſs and kind partiality.—. 
* thought!* cried Lucius; what a ty- 


© rant! what a monſter! what a devil! 


© Can we form an idea of a being more 
* tremendouſly terrible? A harpy, or 
Cerberian monſter, with more enve- 
© nomed-rancour? This is the height of 


_ © dxmoniſm; but let the poor heathen 


© howl and tremble before his pagod; 
© Jet the barbarian pollute with human 
© blood the gltars of his idol; let the ig- 
norant mandarin, the bigotted der- 
© viſe, or Romiſh zealot, wound and 
* torment themſelves to pleaſe a being 
© who has no exiſtence in nature; or the 


_ © falſely reformed Chriſtian ftrive to out- 


vie the Pagan in the frantick.reveries 
© of his enthuſiaſm; virtue and har- 
* mony will ſtill be the ſame; and the 


- © Almighty, unpolluted by their praiſes, 
vill look with pity on the errors of his 


© children; they are all the objects of his 

impartial regard, and 2 ally intitled 
© to his favour: for, as Mr. Hill juſtly 
© obſerves = „ 


10 Briton and Ruſſian differ but in namez 
% In Nature's ſenſe all nations are the 
4 ſame.” ( 


© Strange abſurdity !? ſaid I, « that 


religion ſhould be brought to overturn 


* all the obligations of religion! for it 
is incredible that any revelation ſhould 
be thought to be true, which ſuppoſes 


the author of it falſe, malevolent, and 


* cruel; But while our prieſts declaim 
* againſt morality, it is no great wonder 
* that it ſhould be deſpiſed by the laity: 
* ſuch gloomy repreſentations: of reli- 
* gion, ſuch contemptible diſcourſes of 
* virtue, muſt. needs corrupt the minds 
© of the multitude, and fix the ſtrongeſt 
© prejudices againſt every thing ſacred ; 
make our duty looked upon as a bur- 
then; and the moſt pleaſing exerciſes 
| 6 grateful piety regarded as an irk- 

ome, Gs f 


: drudgery. 
Ouregnverſation was here interrupted 
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thought proper to bring it with bim. 
She received jt with an 4 of joy; when 
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by a ſervant, who entering with a letter, 

delivered it to my aunt, at the fame time 

m_ her, that as it had been left for 
before our coachman ſet out, 


breaking it open, and caſting her eyes at 
the bottom, ſhe told me it came from 
my father; and a minute after added, 
with a ſmile and a tone of ſurprize, 


that he was preparing to take a journey 
to ſee me. t a ſudden confuſion 


did this unexpected news give me! The 
joy that I was ready to receive, was ſu- 
ſpended by the ſnock of a rifing appre- 
henſion, that ſomething extraordinary 


was the cauſe of this journey. Sure, 


faid Ito myſelf, he cannot be acquainted 
with our mutual paſſion!' What an 
alarm did this doubt give me! my heart 
trembled with a very painful diſorder; 
and it now flutters in the ſame uneaſy 
manner, while IT acquaint you that 1 
dread to ſee him. But what have I done, 
that I ſhould be afraid of ſeeing my fa- 
ther's face? O my dear Lucius! to be 
deprived of the' hopes of living with 
thee :o ſee thee no more! Oh! I can- 
not bear to think of it. It was then 
impoſſible to prevent my apprehenſions 
from making ſome alteration in my 
countenance, I endeavoured to coticeal 
them under a look of ſurprize; but, in 


ſpite of myſelf, that .ſurprize had ſome, 


traces of uneaſineſs. I ſtruggled with 
myſelf in vainz: my aunt perceived it; I 
ſaw ſhe did, and that increaſed my dif- 
order; but ſhe had too much good-na- 
ture to increaſe it ſtil} more, by ſeeming 
to take notice of it, Lucius too had his - 


eyes fixed upon mine, while I perceived 


that he every moment changed colour, 
and appeared not leſs alarmed than my- 
ſelf. However, it was now time to re- 
tire, and I was ſoon miſtreſs enough of 
myſelf to take my leave of theſe dear 
friends with a tolerable good grace. 
What will be the ſubject of my next 


letter I cannot gueſs; my father's pre- 


ſence will undoubtedly make a conſide- 
rable alteration in my affairs; and I am 
now in the utmoſt ſuſpence, yet dread 
to know the reaſon of his journey. 
Dear Madam, if you can juform me 
what I ought to think of it, let me hear 
from you by the next poſt. * : 
With my fincereſt reſpects to his lord 
ſhip, I am, dear Madam, yours, &c. 
FETIIc A. 
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on, MADan! 


1 HAVE &range things to tell you! 


Forgetful of my fears, 
in an inſtant ſwallowed up by duty: my 
heart glowed with affection. It is m 

© father! it is my father!* I cried aloud. 


* 


9 


* 
* 


LETTER XVIIiIn. 


My father arrived this morning, 


and has thrown me into ſuch confuſion, 
that I am hardly able to write to you. I 


was looking out of my window, bewil- 


dered with a mazy crowd of uſeleſ re- 


flections, and had ſtood for ſome time 


0 without motion, when I was rouzed 
from this ſtupid ſituation of mind by a 


coach and fix, which drove in a cloud 
of duſt at a great rate towards our ho 


uſe 
attended by ſeveral ſervants. I did 
not ſee them till they were near. They 


alighted at the gate, and almoſt in the 
ſame moment I heard my father's voice. - 
every care was 


He lifted up his eyes and ſaw me, when 


ſtarting from the window, I ran down 


ſtairs with the utmoſt eagerneſs to em- 


brace him. I met him, in the hall, I 


flew into his arms; when turning from 
me to avoid my embrace, he defired me 
coldly to walk in; but at the ſame time 
gave a ſigh, and fixed upon me a loot: 
which diſcovered how much he ſuffered 
by this reſtraint. Ah, Madam! you 
cannot conceive what a ſhock this beha- 


. . viour gave me. I burſt into tears, and 


went into the parlour, followed by 
Amelia. | 

Tell me, my dear couſin,* faid I, 
as ſoon as I could ſpeak, tell me what 
© I ſhall do. How muſt I ſu 
*- father's anger? Do you think now, 1 


© deſerve to be treated in this manner? 


© I can't bear to think of offending him. 
* I knowit is hard for him to uſe me 
_©*.unkindly. But ſure he has no cauſe 
© to give me ſuch a cold reception. He 
has heard of my loving Lucius; but 
is that ſuch a crime? Alas! I muſt 
© be unhappy, and Lucius mult be fo 
© too!” | 5 | 
I was interrupted in this bitter com- 
pants which was intermingled with 
ighs and tears, by hearing my father 
At the door, who entered the room jult 
as Amelia was going to endeavour to 
comfort me. She ſat near me, with her 
looks fixed upon mige. He ſaw us both in 
a moving ſituation; and when we lifted 
up our eyes to his, the mutual tears 
that for a moment almoſt ſtopped our 


port my 


Fg 
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ſeemed to make a ſtrong impreſſion on 


his countenance. When turning to my 
aunt, who ſtood behind him at the door, 
he told her, he defired to be a few mi. 
— _ 1 me. At i 
aroſ ter preſſing my with 
the utmoſt tenderneſs, retired with my 
aunt. | 
My father, as if he knew not how to 
behave, and perhaps wanting time to 
compole his mind, in order to treat me 
with a ſternneſs ſuitable to the ſubje& of 
his complam 
he had need of all his reſolution to ſup- 
port, took a few turns about the room, 
with the appearance of the utmoſt diſ- 
orderz but at laſt growing more com- 
poſed, he faſtened the door, and ſeated 
imſelf by me, giving me a. fixed look, 
which had a mixture of anger and ſen- 
ſibility; while I held down my head, - 
drowned in tears, and almoſt ſtifled 
with my ſighs; and indeed I was ſo in- 
timidated by his preſence, that I hardly 
durſt lift up a glance, to obſerve his 
countegance. My heart ached in the 
moſt ee, manner, and ſeemed to 
ſtruggle to vent it's complaints. At 
laſt ſeeming to recollect myſelſ Feli - 
© cia, it is with ſhame, ſaid he, in 2 
grave tone, that I ſee you the diſgrace 
« of my family. Fooliſh girl! what 
© could induce you to forfeit: your ho- 
© nour? My fondneſs made me flatter 
© myſelf with abundance of pleaſing 
« ah a I have confidered you as my 
© only. child, as the picture of your dear 
© mother, and you muſt have been ſen- 
© ſible that my whole happiveſs was 
< bound up in yours. - What, then, vn- 
© grateful creature! could induce you to 
© throw off my authority, and to ſuffer 
© yourſelf to he ſeduced by an artful, de · 
© figning villain? Alas! is this the 
fruit of that virtue and good ſenſe 
© in which I have prided myſelf? Is this 
© the effect of that delicacy and inno- 
© cent wit, in which I weakly fancied 


that you reſembled your dear mother? 


© this the reward of all my tender 
© cares and pleaſing hopes? But you 
© ſhall know that a father's reſentment 
is to be feared. It is ſtill in my power 
to puniſh you; and I aſſure you, the raſ- 
1 cal that has corrupted your innocence, 
© avd made me an unhappy parent, 
© ſhall feel the effects of my rage.” 
How was it poſſible, Madam, for me 


to ſupport ſuch reproaches from afather, 


whom 


— 


int, and which, I dare ſay, 
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whom I had never injured even in 
thought? To hear Lucius, my dear Lu- 
cius, reproached in the coarſeſt epithets! 
to hear him charged with ſeducing 
to be thought ungrateful! to be regarded 
2s a monſter, had no ſenſe of ho- 
nour and duty! ORIG with in- 
dignation—T c not bear theſe,unjuſt 
ections. But in the ſame moment, 
obſerving the agitations of my father's - 
countenance, and refleting upon what 
he now ſuffered for me, I diſſolved in 
affection, and with a precipitation in- 
ſpired by a ſudden impulſe' of ſoul, 
— myſelf at his feet. Hear me, 
Sir, hear me, cried I, with a reſolu- 
tion inſpired by my innocence, while my 
eagerneſs to vindicate my/elf filled me 
with an impatience that made me in- 
ſtantly loſe fight of all that diffidence 
and reſtraint which had before- kept me 
ſilent; 4 let me know of what I am ac- 
t cyuſed—in what reſpe&- I have for- 
© feited my honour? w have I of- 
« fended you? | Tell me, dear father 
d tell mein what inſtance I have abuſed 
© your goodneſs?'—* Can- you aſk me 
© that queſtion?* returned he in an inex- 
orable tone; * have I not ſufficient rea- 
© (onto be offended? There, read that, 
cried he, and bluſh to think that you 
© dare preſume to impoſe upon me by an 
air of innocence; I know. the world 
too well to ſuffer myſelf to be deceived 
by theſe. artifices. Von will there 
find, that however ſecretly you have 
managed your intrigues, I have been 
but too well acquainted with them.” 
Here throwing me a letter, and ariſing 
haſtily, he walked to the door with an 
air that ſhewed him not in the leaft ſoft- 
ened at the ſimplicity of my behaviour; 
when ſtopping ſhort, as if blaming him- 


ſelf for leavipg me on the floor, he re- 


turned with equal ſpeed to help me up. 
ButI arofe before he came to me; when 
ſnatching up the letter I thought, 
dir, cried I, in a reſolute tone, that 
* I ſhould never be ſo unhappy as to be 
* refuſed to be heard by my father; but 
* however unkindly you are now pleaſed 
; w treat me, it fall never _ me 
forget my duty.” At this I opened 
the letter, and he went out of the room. 
In a few minutes I no longer wondered 


a his treatment; my whole reſentment . 
vas levelled at the wicked author of thoſe 
malicious lines; and I could not help 
xcquitting m 


conduct 


ather, and thinking his 
highly reaſonable, on a ſuppo 
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59 
ſition that he believed 8 
ſions. Vou . e. Madam, ſhall ſee 
the letter, that you ma b 
r 
tranſcribe it with the utmoſt exactheſs. 


46 SIR, + 65%} ; 8 : 
©. PHO i amintyrly unnown'to yo 
„ Te GG 
me lay before you an afare in wich you 
© are partikularly confarnd tho i muſt 
* confeſs i have a uaſt deal of reluktans 


. 


© at communikatin the ſecret intreges of 
te af- 


© miſs felifia for vom I haue a 
© fecſhon but you will no all ſooner or 
© later i am very ſorry to tell you that 


© unnown to her aunt he com- 
4 =—Y with a yung gentleman of little 
© fortin wen com with bers but it 


© wud give you too much conſarn to ſa 

© that her varty is intirely loſt i hope it 
cis not quite fo bad yet howiuar he has 

© don her a ſtill grater ingury by kor- 

© ruptin. her mynd god nos nothing but 
©. my regard for her cud make me ſend ' 
© you this afliktive neus every word of 

. wich I aſhur you upon my onner is 
© ſtritly treu ĩ wud aduiſe you to ſend 

© for her up to toun as privatly as poſi. - 
© ble her ant loves her as every body dus 


that nos her and it wud be a fad aflik- 


© ſhun to the gud lady to find that the 
© ſhud behave fo badly while under her 
© careand as this wud be a conſarn that 
© cud do her no gud it wud be better 
© not to let her no it i have won more 
© thing to ad and that is that however 
© gilty you find her you wud treat her 
«. gently this my affe ſhon for her makes 
me beg of you remember ſhe is your 
© child ſo concluds your and felifias firi- 
© cere tho unnown friend, 
P. S8. the yung mans father is a 
© doun rite lybeatin and not wurth a 
c graut. ; 3 be 
I am ſure, Madam, your generous 


concern for my happineſs makes yu 
now feel much the ſame riſings of ind; - 


nation at reading the vile inſinuatious of  - 


this ridiculous letter that I did, and 
therefore I need not particularly deſcribe : 
the various pangs of working antipathy 
it occaſioned in my boſom What groſs, 
what infamous reflections! Bur a heart 
_ with 1 A is the 
uppo in er. What lit 
tle 1 to boaſt of the ſupe - 
rior advantages af education, when per- 
; H 2 ſons 
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Fons of the meaneſt attainments can de- 
roy our peace, and make ſuch bitter 
inroads on our happineſs}; The ſtupi- 
dity and ill- ſpelling of the letter I was 
| ſenſible. could not give my father the 


leaſt reaſon to ſuſpe& the fincerity of 


the writer, Gnce a perſon of the meaneſt 
ſenſe and moſt illiveral education is 
. equally as good a judge of facts as 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed of the moſt ami - 
able accompliſhments. - And indeed, ſo 
far from this being an objection, it mult 
appear to him as à circumſtance: that 
confirmed the hate ful inſinuations it con - 


tained; ſince he would naturally ſuppoſe, 


that a perſon who appeared ſo much be- 
neath me, could have no very particular 
acquaintance with me, and conſequently 
could have no intereſt in view in attempt - 
ing to deceive him. | Theſe were ſome: 


ol the firſt: reflections I made on this 


part of my misfortunes. © But who is the 
« writer?” ſaid I to myſelf; © this Iam par- 


« ticularly intereſted to know, finceitis of 


- © the greateſtimportance towards clear - 


4 ing my ivjured innocence, and regain- 


ing my father's eſteem.” At this I fixed 
my eyes again upon the letter, and fan - 


cied it was a woman's hand, while the 


falſe orthography convinced me that my 


conjecture was well founded. But then, 
«who had I offended? © There are none, 


{aid I, © that I have ſeen here, that I dare 


could malice alone ſeek to ruin me, 


© to whoſe felicity I would not contri- 
© bute. What muſt I think? How can 


© I clear myſelf, without being able to 
© find out the wicked author of this 


© heavy misfortune?” 


Thus, Madam, I reaſoned: then, and 


thus I reaſon ftill ; while every reflec- 
tion, inſtead of giving me the leaſt light 
into this dark affair, wraps it in a ſtill 


deeper obſcurity. But, alas! had the 
whole been as 'great a falſhood as that 
part which charges the virtuous Lucius 
and me with guilt, I ſhould have leſs to 
fear. My aunt is ignorant of our ten- 
der paſſion; I have ſeen him without her 
knowledge; encouraged his addreſſes 
without my father's permiſſion; and ill 
love that worthy fon of an unworthy fa- 
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fix ſuch a baſe ſuſpicion upon; beſides, ' 


ther, the amiable ſon of an abandoned 


* 


well acquainted with my weakndſs to be 
miſtaken in the Teaſt particular? The 
truth of one circumſtance will give cre. 
dit to the reſt, and give all tov great an 
air of truth; while my father's opinion 
= rv. is the author of _ ruin, 
will root ſo deep a prejudice againſt him 
frye anche by rp rope ang, 
ſaid in his favour, and hardly ever be 
brought to hear him vindicated with pa- 
tience. . * A f 
All theſe reflections paſſed through my 
mind with the utmoſt precipitation; for, 
impatient to find ſomething to fix upon 
that might lead me out of. this labyrinth, 
and teach me hows to calm my father's 
anger, I in an inſtant collected 
ſcattered thought, and ſought all around 
me for ſome pleaſing friendly hope on 
which I might ſupport my ſpirits, ready 
to fink under my father's diſpleaſure : 
but my ſoul could glance it's eye upon 
no comfort except it's innocence; and 
as often as that occurred to my mind, 
there beamed through it a ray of peace, 
which preſerved me from linking under 
this heavy load of difficulties. © Amidſt 
theſe various agitations, my thoughts 
frequently returned to my father, to the 
almoſt infinite inſtances I have recrived 
of lis goodneſs. Intendering thoughts! 
delightful ideas! though now attended 
with. -bitterneſs—a ſoothing bitterneſs, 


that melted my ſoul, and filled my eyes 
- again with freſh flowing tears. But here 
without ſome deep-laid ſcheme of 
rankling ſelfiſhneſs? But whoſe hap- 
pineſs do I oppoſe? I know nobody 


again my-innocence, ſweeteſt comfort of 
the diſtreſſed! returned again, and made 
me reflect that I was ſtill as worthy of his 
ind: ilgent regards as ever. Happy, de- 
lightful thought! O virtue! thou no- 
bleſt ſource of fortitude, thou ſweeteſt 
ſupport of the human mind, how un- 
ſpeakable. is thy value, and how much 
more than wretched is the mind that 
wants thy aids! . 
Employed in this manner, I ſpent a 
conſiderable time alone in the parlour, 
expecting _ moment my father's re- 
turn; for which, however, I was not yet 
prepared; -when at. laſt a ſervant came 
to tell me that dinner was upon table. I 
had hitherto been too deeply engaged to 
think of dining, and was therefore un- 


provided with an excuſe to prevent it, 


though, in the ſituation I was in, it was 
natural to feel a great deal of reluctance 
againſt ſitting at the ſame table with my 


libertine. How cau I confeſs this, with- 
out making him ſuſpe& that the perſon - 
to whom he owes this information is too 


father; and beſides, the emotions I had 
ſuffered had entirely taken away my ap- 
petite, My mind, yet too difturbed for 
oY Company, 
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eyes, and arming myſelf wi 


knowing what I did, t 
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company; made me look upon ſolitude 
as lf 1 therefore ſent word that I 
was indiſpoled, and deſired ti be excuſed; 


.. bat the next moment, conſidering that it 


would appear very ſingular to the fa- 
mily. . re ſet The ſervants upon 
ſearching for the reafon of my behaviour, 
if I Alone ſhould be abſent from the ta- 
ble at my father's coming, and that no- 
thing could appear to them ſufficient to 
excuſe my refuſal; T 2 wiped my 

th all the cou- 
tage I could collect, made haſte into'the 


dining- room, in order to overtake” the 
ſervant before he had delivered his meſ- 


Took my ſeat with the reſt, with an 
air as calm as poſſible, though it is not to 
be ſuppoſed that my countenance could 


be entirely diveſted of every trace of un- 


ealinels. My father had his eyes con- 
tinually fixed upon me with an earneſt- 
neſs that alternately expreſſed his an- 

r and pity, while I endeavoured to 
ſupport his looks with an eaſy hymble 
confidence. My-aunt and Amelia Te- 


garded us both with a ſilent kind of ad - 


miration, and I dare ſay there never was 


an elegant entertainment paſſed over 


with fewer words. As ſoon as the deſ- 

ſert was taken away, I drank my du 

to my father: this was the firſt ſyllable 

that I had ſpoken; and though I had not 

eat à mouthful, neither my aunt nor cou- 
ſin had preſſed me to it. They aw my 
diſorder, and did not queſtion my hav- 
ing cauſe for uneaſineſs, ſince my father 
appeared no more at eaſe than I. I' 
drank; I ſay, my duty to my father; but 


my heart was too full to ſuffer me to ſpeak 
it plainly: theſe words trembled on my 


> lips; for my heart ſo ſtrongly 
elt the ſores of duty, that it would ſpeak 
it too; it ſtruggled to ſpeak it; my ſoft- 


nels would not he reſtrained ; a guſh of 


filial piety ſtarted into my eyes; and the 
moment I lifted up my hand, hardly 

be tears ſtarted, 
and fell into the glaſs: I then ſet it 
down untouched. At this circumſtance 
my father ſeemed greatly affected. My 
aunt, with tears in her eyes, filled me 
another glaſs; whew looking at her, 


while the riſing ſwell again almoſt inter- 


cepted my fight—* You wonder, Ma- 
dam, cried I, © at the manner in 
© which I welcome my father. Here 
ſhe interrupted me, by ordering the ſer- 
vant that was in waiting to retire; and | 
he being gone, I continued And is 


t not a ching to? be wondered at? I 
have nos ſeen my father before theſe 
„ ſi months; that dear father, - whoſe 
©'tendernefs for me has been too 


© to be expreſſed: but, alas] his mind is 


tainted witk the fouleſt ſuſpicions. O 
help me to vindicate my hohour, and 
© to find out the monſtrous author of 


©. theſe infamous _ 1% La ſure he. 
n 


„will be glad to 


me innocent; T 
* know he will. „ N 


Here I threw the letter vpon the ta- 


ble; and, unable to retain any longer the 
impetuous glut of ſorrow that now aroſe 
too high to be concealed, I drew out my 
handkerchief, and hanging down m 
head, gave free ſcope to my tears. My 
ges would not now admit of reſtraint, 
therefore neither ſtifled my ſighs nor 
groans; I ſobbed aloud, and every one 
in the company bore a part in this me- 
lancholy entertainment; they all ſympa- 
thized with me, and wept without ge- 
ſerve; even my father could not help 
joining with the reſt. I lifted up my eyes; 
twimming in tears, and ſaw ſome bi 
drops roll down his awful face; hen 
riſing haſtily, as if he feared being ſoft - 
ened too much td be able to retain his 
rigour, or dreading that he ſhould boſe 
his judgment in his affe d ion, went out 
of the room vvith a countenance that ex- 
preſſed more tenderneſs than auſterity. 
As ſoon as he was gone, my aunt, 
taking me by the hand, and laying downs 
the letter have been much ſurprized,” 
ſaid ſhe, wiping her eyes, © at my bro- 
© ther's behaviour, and have in vain en- 
deavoured to find out the cauſe of it; 
he would give me no reaſon for treat · 
ing you as he has done, but you have. 
ditcovered the myſtery. He has been 
-informed/of your 2 for Lueius: 
and don't you really love him? I have 
for ſome time ſulpeRted it. Come, 
my dear, be fincere: there is uo crime 


need not tel} me that you are innocent 


of what is here laid to your charge; 


Jam ſatisfied that you are ſoʒ and 


have too good an opinion of ydu both, 


to entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion mjurious 
to his honour or yours; you are both 
virtuous, and 
ther's eſteem . Ah, Madam cried 
I, _ a pa e by my grief, 
© will you forgive my injuring your 
c | ener by — from — 
This 


is kind indeed! 1 do love him, 


6. teriderly love him, love him even more 
| | . tan 
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0 innocent paſſion; and I 


- © his on heart with 
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5 thin myſelf; but indeed, Madam, our 
„ mutual paſſion has been always regue 
„ hted by the ſtricteſt virtue; it is an 

aſſure you, 
© that he loves me too well to 
© any ſtep that would diſoblige my fa- 
® ther; nor would he, great as his love is, 
accept of my hand without his con- 
© ſent, Who alone has a right to diſpoſe 


-® of me. This I know to be true; he 
: has told me ſo himſelf, while I have 


«: xejoiced in his virtue, and conſidered it 


© as a moſt convincing inſtance of the 


* purity and ſublimity of his ſoul.” 
; 21 Jom queſtion it, my dear, re- 
turned ſlie, preſſing my hand. 


© But 
* who is the authorof this malicious let- 
© ter? 1 ſhould be glad to be informed 
* of that. But Lucius may poſlibly be 
able to give us ſome light; 1 will write 
© to him to-night, and incloſe this in it: 
© mean-while,] willtakeupon metoclear 
© up your virtue, and to give my bro- 


ther better ſentiments of this amiable 


t young man. But it is fit he ſhould 
9 himſelf: let him be his own 
advocate; he will plead the cauſe of 
ailing elo- 
© quence.'—" Dear Madam, cned I, 
embracing her, * is it poſſible that you 
© can be ſo very good! Do you indeed 
© think we ſhall be able to remove the in- 
«* yidious impreſſions that have been 
made my father's mind? O how 
© happy thall I think myſelf, if I can 
E but regain his affection! for the un- 


© eafineſs he ſuffers on my account is 


more painful to me than all the effects 
* of his diſpleaſure.” My aunt em- 
braced me in her turn, and endeavoured 
ro recover my ſpirits by her careſſes; 
and, in ſhort, having called for a pen 


and ink, wrote in the following terms 


to my dear Lucius 
813 By . 

4 BY my brother's arrival this morn. 
© ing, I find that you and Feli- 
cia have been much injured; but, to 
remove the pain this news may give 
you, I offer my beſt endeavours to 
undeceive him; nor ſhall my utmoſt 
efforts be wanting to do you juſtice, 
by convincing him that you' have a 
mind that ſcorns to be guilty of what 
is laid to your charge in the incloſed 
© libel. Letit be your care to find out 


| © the wicked author, and let us ſee you 
as ſoon as pollible, Yours, &c. 


2 „ 


* 


This I ſay, was wrote in the 
wrapper, ſealed up, and ſent away by a 
ſervant, who had orders to deliver it into 
his own hand. You ſee now, Madam, 
the ſituation of my affairs; I am upon a 


* criſis which mult determine my future 


happineſs or miſery. It is true, the ſa- 
tis faction I have received from my aunt's 
nels is too great to be ; ſhe 
given me hopes which counterba- 
lance my fears; and, in the midſt of all 
my uneaſineſs, my gratitude and affec- 
tion for her have ſome charms, ſome en- 
gaging ſweets, which will make them- 
Ives felt : but yet, while my father is 
ſo offended, I muſt have a claim to your 
pityz and therefore, with the greateſt 
riety, ſubſcribe myſelf, your lady- 
ſhip's molt unhappy ſervant, 


FELICIA. 


LETTER XIX. 


B* the laſt poſt, Madam, I gave you 
an account of my father's arrival, 
and of the dreadful turn his preſence 
made in my affairs; and I ĩmagine that, 


filled with a friendly impatience, you 


long to hear whether I have yet to far 
vindicated my honour as to recover his 
eſteem, or whether I am ſtill fed 
with the ſame uneaſineſs I —.— 
— I will N make haſte to 
your curio * and repeat m 
— without . — the return of the 
E an anſwer; but did you but know 
much I need your advice and conſo- 
lation, you would be as expeditious in 
writing as I am. gs TRIES 
My dear afflicted father, I told you, 
unable to withſtand his natural affec. 
tion, and reſolving to be guided only by. 
the cool dictates of his judgment, was 
conſtrained, in order to keep a maſtery 
over his paſſions, to retire for ſome time, 
to collect his ſpirits; while I took ad- 
vantage of his abſence to write to you 
my laſt melancholy epiſtle, which took 
me up the whole afternoon, having tran- 
ſcribed the ridiculous letter I ſent you a 
copy of while my aunt was writing to 


Lucius. | — D 
In the evening, this lady had 
the precaution to order the ſervants not 


to 3 room, ol they —* —4 
witnels any ons t m 
ſhock my N them to hear: a 
behaviour that ſhewed at 9 : 
N 3 — 0 nee 2 


— 


dence and regard for my reputation. 
Even at ſupper a dumb-waiter ſupplied 
the place of in attendant, ſo that we were 
entirely at liberty to enter without re- 
ſtraint upon the injuſtice of my father's 


ſuſpicions; nor could my aunt let ſlip 


this firſt. rtunity of aſſuring him, 
that, notwithſtanding the malicious let- 
ter which had given him ſo much unea- 
ſineſs, ſhe ill retained the higheſt opĩ · 
nion of my virtue and diſcretion. * But, 
* to clear Felicia's innocence,” ſaid ſhe, 
© it is neceſſary that we ſhould try to find 
© out the wicked writer; but as this 
« will probably require time, you muſt 


© endeavour mean while to diveſt Wor- 


© ſelf of prejudices, which may prevent 


« your diſcovering the truth. It is nog 
© whether my niece has placed her affees 


tions upon aperſon of a fortune ſam 


© thing inferior to hers that we are now + 


* toenquire after} but whether it is upon 
© an unworthy object; whether ſhe has 
© yiolated her regard for virtue, behaved 
© in any inſtance inconſiſtent with a Je- 
cent modeſty, or had any thoughts of 
« diſpoſing of herſelf without your con- 
5 fent. In ſhort, it is your Felicia's ho- 


* nour and duty that we are to vindi. 
© cate; and I don't doubt but we fhall 


© be able to do it to the ſatisfaction of 
© any difintereſted perſon.'— What, 
$s then,' returned he, would you inſi - 
© nuate that there is no crime in placin 

© her 1 mg s u a _ _ 

© her? A very pretty truly! e 
* has no oth wh hor wy authority 
© than privately to favour the addreſſes 
© of a worthleſs fellow, what ought I 
to think of her? Is this any inſtance ei- 
© ther of her duty or modeſty? No, no 
I am not fit to be conſulted the old 
© fool, her father, would be too 3 
* lousz he would perhaps conſult his 


« danghter's honour to the prejudice of 


© her inclinations; and it would be time 
enough to ſeck his conſent when it 
© will be of no ſervice to him to refuſe 
© it.” Severe as theſe words were, the 
manner of his uttering them added a 
double ſharpneſs; they touched me in a 
tender part, and penetrated my very ſoul. 


What could I do, then, but burit into 


tears; into bitter tears, that aroſe from 
an agony too painful to be endured? 
Theſe were all the anſwer that I could 
make him only, as I roſe to go to bed, 

1 ſobbed out Indeed, Sir, your ſu- 
* ſpicioris\go to my very heart; but it is 
my ſatisfaction that I don't deſerve 
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© them, Indeed I have never injured you, 
even in thought.. | 


' You will readily believe that 1 was 


too much indilpoſed to taſte the refreſh- 


ing ſweets of fleep. I was no ſooner laid 


down, than I began to give way to a 


whole crowd of painful reflections. I 


conſidered myſelf as the moſt unhappy 
creature upon earth, and as worthy of 
the pity of the meaneſt peaſant. * My 


* father,” ſaid I to myſelf, © looks upon 


me with ſhame! my dear, my tender 
© father, hardens his heart againſt me! 
I have left his eſteem, loſt his affec- 
* tion. Had I ſactificed my paſſion fur 
© Lueivs to him, Pi 


© lence to love! Likea wretch the moſt 
© deſolate and forlorn, I find myſelf de- 
pri ed of every comfort, of every com- 
fort except my innocence. What a 
group of miſeries has this day pro- 
duced! When filled with joy at my 
father's preſence, while nature, ſtrug- 
pling in my boſom, made me fly to 

is arms, longing to embrace, him, 
and eager to welcone him upon his 
arrival; to turn away from me with 
diſdain, to treat me as a guilty crim;- 
nal, as the diſgrace of his family! O 
my heart! how have I been able ta 
ſuſtain the ſhock! What would 1 
not give to find out the author of all 


didſt thou but know the agony, the 
diſtraction of my ſoul at this moment, 
how nearly would thy. deſpair reſem- 
ble mine! Alas! thou wilt know it 
too ſoon! I ſhall never be rhine! 1 
muſt bid adieu to all the pleaſing 


and I ſhall be miſerable!—O my God! 
pity my diſtreſs, and vindicate the 
cauſe of my injured innocence! Thou 
art ſtill my friend; and to thee I can 
appeal as a witneſs of the purity of 
my paſſion, of the ſincerity of my du- 
ty, and the integrity of my heart. I 
* muſt, I will eonfide in thy goodneſs.” 
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In reflections like theſe I ſpent the 
2 part of the night, while ſleep 


med to fly from my heavy eyelids, 
parched up, and drained of every tear ; 
nor was it till my uſual time of 
i | riſing, 


my troubles !-=0, my dear Lucius, 


ro- 
ſpects of happineſs; they are — 
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(4 FBLIGHA TO, 


ing, chat, compoſed a little b ſome 
0 F fell into N 
which I Zonen till noon. L then 
aroſe, extremely indiſpoſed with a violent 
in jn my head; yo Amelia, think. 
g the, air, which then blew with a 
pleaſing freſhneſs, might give me ſome 


7 


and therefore, bymy. me advice. 
2 light dine e ee 
brought into my ehamber, where I dined 
with Amelia; and that Bein 


| | Fw was 
perſuaded to try if fleep, would give we 
any relief; and indeed, after an hour's 
ſe, found the pain in my head much 
abated, I then went down ſtairs; and 
enquiring for my aunt, was told that ſhe 
was in the parlour with my father, and 
Prudilla, who had juſt come to pay us a 
viſit. I heſitated at firſt to conſider whe. 
ther I ſhould join them or not; but con- 
fidering that to avoid my father's pre- 
ſence would only encreaſe his opinion of 
miy guilt, I reſolved, in ſpite of my re- 
luctance, to bear a part in the con- 
verſation, or at leaſt to make one of the 
company. 8 
As ſoon as I entered the parlour, I 
could not help taking notice of Prudil- 
la's extraordinary complaiſance; which 
was the more remarkable, as ſhe had 
lately treated me, whenever I chanced to 
ſee #4 with a reſerved coldneſs; that 
made me fancy I had offended her; but 
now ſhe oppreſſed me with her careſſes, 
and ſeemed to ſtrive to outdo herſelf by 
the exceſs of her complaiſance. © My 
dear, ſaid ſhe, after enquiring my 
health, I am extremely ſorry to ſee you 
o much out of order, Really you are 
more indiſpoſed than you are willing 
* to think yourſelf. I am afraid our 
© country air don't agree with you. 


* Don't you think ſo too, my dear? I 


* think you feel a little feveriſh; God 
© forbid a relapſe! You are not yet re- 
” ge covered of a fever, that had like to 
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for your contern for = 


« 

© to have, à mind fix _ a better 
© world? tc ch cy proofs of 
. Reer being one of the elect! Really, 
c 


1 


there is a perſon, living that can give 


her an ill word. | 

My father here ſhook his head, and 
gave a ſigh, and at the ſame time ſmiled 
with an air that ſeemed to thank her for 


her good opinion of me. My aunt 


ſmiled too, but with this difference, that 
her looks did not expreſs. the leaſt de- 
ree of gratitude; for the ſmile which 


in my father's countenance diſcovered a a 


ſecret pleaſure, impreſſed only upon hers 
a ſatyrical caſt. She knew Prudiltaz 


my father was entirely jgnorant of her 


character; and though ſhe could not, as 
ſhe afterwards told me, dive into her 
motive for giving me ſuch devout pane- 
gyricks, yet ſhe could not help thinking 
there muſt be ſomething at the bottom 
of all this that ſhe ought to diſcover. 
She ſhrugged up her ſhonlders with an 
air of diſtruſt; her eyes ran over each of 
our faces, as if ſhe ſought to know, by 
the traces ſhe found there, whether our 
thoughts were conformable to her own. 
Mean while Amelia, who ſat next me, 
jogged me with her elbow, and looking 
in my face, bit her lips, and ſeemed to 
ſay—* Obſerve hat egregious flat- 


der 


I am glad,” ſaid my father, after a 


moment's heſitation, to hear ſo good an 


account of my daughter: but the opi- 
© nions af our friends are not always the 
moſt juſt; they are blind to our foibles; 
© and thoſe. few perfections we have, 
© they are ſo complaiſant as to magnify 


much above the truth. But did you 


© neyer, Madam, continued he, 7 
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FELICIA TO 


© the leaft reflection upon Felicia's cha- 
© raer?*—* og Sir, upon my word, 


© not a ſyllable, I aſſure you,” faid ſhe, 
with the utmoſt earneſtneſs; there is 
© not a perſon living that can give her 
« anill word. She is fo much beloved, 
c that if the conſideration of her health, 
or any other reaſon, ſhould engage you 
© to take her with you to town, every 
body that knows her would be ex- 
© tremely afflicted. But if her health 
© makes it neceſſary, it would be an in- 
jury to her to deſire her ſtay; how- 
« eyer, we ſhould be extremely ſorry to 
© Joſe her agreeable, edifying company.” 
-—» T don't doubt it, returned my aunt; 
but do you talk of removing her from 
© the fragrant breezes of the country to 
the ſmoke of London, for the ſake of 
© her health? The doctors are here all 
againſt you; in my opinion, Felicia is 
much better where ſhe is. — Nay,” 
rejoined my father, I have no objection 
© to the place. This houſe ſtands in a 
© very delightful ſituation; and the bloom 
© upon Amelia's countenance is to me a 
« ſufficient proof of the purity of the air. 
I ſhall not diſpute the point with 
you, returned Prudilla; all conſti- 
© tutions, you know, are not alike; and, 
© for my part, I am ſo much convinced 
© that London would agree better with 
« Miſs Felicia, that I could conſent to- 
+ loſe her company for the advantage ſhe 
* would receive from it in recovering a 
more perfect ſtate of health. Don't 
© you think, Miſs Felicia, ſaid ſhe in a 
fawning tone, I ſhould make a con- 
ſidęrable ſacrifice in foregoing the 
© pleaſure of your converſation purely 
* for your advantage? But my good 
friends here don't ſeem to be of my 
opinion. What do you think of it ? you 
are the beſt judge; were you not 
* ſtronger, more briſk and hvely, when 
© you hved in town, than you have been 
© ſince? I think I heard you ſay you 
were. No, Madam, I never ſaid 
any ſuch thing, replied I, in apeeviſh 
tone, ſurprized at what could be the 
reaſon of her deſiring me to return to 
London. * Did not you? I really 
thought you did,” returned ſhe again; 
I am glad to find I was miſtaken; for 
indeed, I deſire nothing more than to 
© be bleſſed with the continuance of your 
improving converſation. I was fay-. 
© Yother day, to a certain lady of my 
* acquaintance, that it would be a great 
mit fortune to Tall to loſe you z “ for 
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© poſitively,” ſai I, ** a you lady of 4 


% ſuch 4 holy and virtuous life is very 
„ hard to be met with. She wag of 
my opinion; and though I don't love 
© to praiſe people to their faces, I cannot 
© help faying, that we talked 1 don't 
* know how long on your piety.” . 

But I weary both you, e and 
myſelf, with relating tattle of no con- 


ſequence. , Hitherto every thing went on 


ſmoothly. Prudilla had attempted to 
perſuade my father to take me with him 
to town; but for what reaſon I could 
not then imagine: her arguments, how- 
ever, proved unſucceſsful; when ſeeing 
me diſcover ſome marks of uneaſineſs, 


ſhe tried again to cajole me with the moſt 


ridiculous kind of flattery, which was 


the leſs inſupportable, as it employed 


my father's thoughts, and prevented him 
from entering upon a more painful ſubs 
jet. All this while, every thing had 
the air of myſtery; but her dark defigas 


were ſoon to be laid open, when the very - 


praiſes the ſo liberally heſtov-ed upon 


me were to turn to her own confuſion. I 


ſhould have told you, that the fervant L 1 


mentioned in my lait to have been ſent 
to Lucius, with orders to deliver the let- 
ter, which has been the cauſe of all my 
ſufferings, into his hand, returned with- 
out an anſwer, he not heing at home: he 
was therefore ſent again yeſterday at 
noon, and returning about three hours 


after, my aunt was called out to ſpeak” 


to him, juſt at the time when Prudilla 
was in the midſt of her devoutly tuliume 
panegyricks, in which ] let her proceed 
without interruption. My aunt's ſtay 
was very ſhort, for ſhe returned in two 
minutes after ſhe left us, with a coun- 
tenance inflamed with anger; her eyes 
ſparkled with reſentment, and every 
geſture expreſſed a rage too violent to be 
reſtrained; when ſitting down for a few 
minutes, to recover herſelf, ſhe peruſed 
a letter ſhe had in her hand, while we all 
kept ſilence, and, big with expectation, 
ſeemed to wait for the diſcovery of ſome 
important ſecret, For my part, I knew 
not what to think; I was unacquainted 


with the ſervant's being ſent this laſt 


time to Lucius, for he was diſpx che 
to him while I was in my chamber. 


*Tis true, as I had 2 to reproach - 


myſelf with, I had no reaſon to fear my 
aunt's reproaches; but yet, as I had al- 
ready been greatly injured, I could not 
help , dreading ſome father practizes 
againſt me; I therefore obſerved her be- 

| | L haviour, 
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FELICIA TO 


/ haviour, in order to anticipate a diſ- 


covery in which I did not deubt my 


being concerned; but I had not watched 
her a minute, before I gueſſed the whole, 


and thought myſelf able to diſcover the 


cauſe of thoſe ſtrong emotions which agi- 
tated her generous ſou]. 8 
ſhe bit her lips, ſhe caſt a ſcornful glance 
at Prudilla, that expreſſed hoth her an- 
ger and ſurprize; and then, with a look 
of diſguſt, continued ng for half a 
minute longer; when, as it unable to 
proceed, the repeated the ſame marks of 
averſion and at at laſt, lay - 
ing the letter upon the table, and look - 
ing at Prudilla— Did you ever hear, 
Madam, faid ſhe, * the leaſt reflec- 
© tion upon Felicia's character? Did you 
16 ever hear her virtue, her prudence, or 
her reputation, called in queſtion?— 


N. -o, n—o, Madam, ' returned ſhe, 


with ſome confuſion; at the ſame time 
changing colour, while my aunt rivet- 
ting bor eyes to hers, ſeemed to increafe 
her diſorder. © But why do you aſk me 
that queſtion again?* added ſhe, with 
a heſitation that ſhewed ſhe was greatly 
alarmed: © you don't ſuſpe& me of— 
* of— injuring her ſo much as to ſay 
© the contrary?'—* You then ſincerely 
© believe her to be perfectly virtuous ?? 
. reſumed my aunt. * Yes, Madam, in- 
© deed I do, ſaid ſhez © upon my word, 
© I do; as virtuous as myſelf,* Here 
her face, which a moment before was 


covered with a livid paleneſs, was now 


all of a flame. Yes, and a great deal 
© more fo, Madam, replied my aunt, 
© or Iam much miſtaken. “ What do 
© you mean, Madam ?? cried Prudilla, 
dds, and caſting a glance at the door; 
© have you a mind to affront me? A 
great deal more fo! I proteſt I don't 
5 underſtand you. A great deal more 
©'fo!—A great deal more virtuous than 
© I am! Is this the manner in which 
* 
c 


you treat your friends? Somebody 


has told you that I have writ—they 
© have told you that—a—TI have faid 
© ſomething to Miſs Felicia's prejudice, 
© and you are unwiſe enough to believe 


them; but it is a lye, Madam, con- 


tinũed ſhe, raiſing her voice; © an arrant 
* lye; as great a falſhood as ever was 
© invented. I thought, Madam, you had 
© too good an opinion of me to ſuſpect 
my being guil y of ſuch a thing. But 
© ladies, your ſervant—Your ſervant, 
© Si, I ſhall know how to reſent this 


She frowned, © 
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© treatment. Ha! mighty pretty! more 
© virtnous than 11! . 
Here the flew to the door in a violent 
rage; poiſibly to avoid any farther ex- 
planations : while Amelia jogged me 
with her elbow, and whiſpered Did 
c yu obſerve the word writ? She had 
© like to have confeſſed all at once; ſhe 


| © knows the contents of the letter; and 


© that there is no name ſubſcribed, as well 
© as if ſhe had read it this moment. 0 
« guilt,*continued ſhe, ſhaking her head, 
© what a fool doſt thou make of us! In 
reply, I only ſmiled, and ſhook my head 
too. In the mean time, Prudilla was 
pulling the lock, while ſhe found all her 


endeavours to open the door prove fruit- 


lels; for my aunt, in coming. in, foreſce- 
ing that it would be difficult to detain 
her long enough to convince my father 
of her guilt, had wiſely turned the key, 


and put it in her pocket. 


Prudilla was now enraged almoſt to 
a degree of madnels; and turning about, 
called out aloud—* Open the door, Ma- 
dam. By what authority do you pre- 
tend to detain me here? Open the door, 
* I lay, orT'll break it open.” She here 
thundered at it with her feet; while my 
aunt, ſmiling, cried in a ſoft tone 
Come, come, Madam, ſoftly, ſoftly— 
* loftly—pray don't expoſe. yourſelf to 
„the deriſion of my. ſervants. Pray, 
© Madam, be adviſed; this paſſion don't 
© become you, Indeed it does not; it 
* would almoſt make one ſuſpect you of 
* ſomething very bad. Dear Madam, 
© be ſo good as to fit down; you mult 
not leave us fo ſoon; upon my word 
© we can't part with you yet. My fa- 


* 


ther all this while ſeemed filled with the 


greateſtaſtoniſhment; he appeared neither 
to know how to a&, nor what to ſay; 
however, reflecting at laſt, perhaps, that 
my. aunt mult have ſome extraordinary 
reaſon for this change of behaviour to 2 
perſon whom a quarter of an hour be- 
fore ſhe treated with much politeneſs, he 


aroſe, and taking Prudilla by the hand, 


led her to her chair; at the ſame time in- 
treating her to compoſe herſelf, When, 
ſeeing it was to no purpoſe to make any 
farther reſiſtance, ſne peaceably reſumed 
her ſeat; and fixing her eyes upon the 
floor, waited with the utmeſt uneaſineſs 
for what my aunt had farther to add. 
Her looks were now dejected and me- 
lancholy; and it was eaſy to ſee the re- 
luctance ſhe felt at being obliged, in 

ng oft 
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ſpite of herſelf, to hear the mortifying 
things ſhe had reaſon to expect. | 
« What is the matter? cried my aunt, 
ſeeing her ſeated; you appear ſtrangely, 
0 Siem 1 muſt — , 
© ſome farther diſcourſe with you. You 
have been ſaying abundance of agree- 
© able things my dear niece, for 
+ which ſhe is undoubtedly 3 
© obliged to you; hut is ſhe really fo 
« virtuous, pious and diſcreet, as you 
have repreſented her? Pray tell us all 
© you know of her'—and then putting on 
her ſpectacles, and taking the letter 
to my father out of her pocket, ſhe 
proceeded in a flow, reading tone—* and 
don't ſhew ſuch a waft deal of reluc- 
© tance at com-nu-ni-cating the ſe-cret 
in. trigues of Miſs Felicia. I don't 
© know wllat vou mean, Madam, re- 
plied ſhe. * You treat me very un- 
« worthily, very unlike a gentlewoman.“ 
Why, is not this letter vours ?* re- 
turned my aunt. * No, Madam, ' ſhe 
replied; * how ſhould it be mine? I ſcorn 
to uſe any body ill, much leſs Miſs 
Felicia. Twas barbarous to ſuſpect 
me of a crime of this nature; but we 
are all liable to be flandered. Miſs 
Felicia,* added ſhe, wiping her eyes, 
why don't you take my part? I have 
often windicated yeu on the like oc- 
caſion. I could not bear to hear any 
body uſe you ill; tis cruel then in 
you to hear me treated ſo monſtrouſly 
on your account.'—* I humbly thank 
you, Madam, returned, I, though 
I cannot ſee that you could 'be put to 
much pains in vindicating my reputa- 
tion, when you have never heard, as 
© you ſay, the leaſt ill word of me.” 
This- produced a general ſmile; only 
Amelia, delighted with the thought of 
{peedily ſeeing my innocence cleared up 
in the preſence of my father, could not. 
torbear indulging the ill- natured plea- 
- fure of encreaſing Prudilla's confuſion, 
by a triumphant 5 : when my aunt 
relumed, with that fupetiority in her air 
which conſcious virtue gives over the 
meanneſs of detected guilt—»* Come, 
*.come, Madam, theſe ſubterfuges'and 
* low evaſions ſerve only to fet your 
* crimes in a more glaring light: nor 
do I expect to hear any thing elſe but 
* ſuch abturd contradictions, while you 
* endeavour to clear yourſelf of thoſe 
* baſe and ſcandalous actions which it 
is in my power to prove againſt you, 
* This letter, this vile, this infamous 


* 
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© bluſhes. 
terrupted Amelia) while my aunt pro- 
ceeded] Come 10-night, and I'll retuſe- 
you nothing.“ | | 


© and malicious letter, which equally 


© ſhews the abandoned character and 


© ignorance of the writer, is yours; I 
© know it is—nor will any thing you 
can ſay perſuade me to believe the con- 
trary. Tis your hand; and it exactly 


diſcovers the motive of your actions, 
and lays open. and naked the wicked- 
neſs and deformity of your corrupted 
ſoul. Is it for this you affect to ap- 
pear virtuous, to practiſe the blackeſt 
vices with a better grace? to give an 
innocent mind all the diſtreſs, and 
ſhame, and forrow, which only a guilty 
one, like yours, ought to ſuffer? To 
eſtrange the affections of an indulgent 


of his life, the object of his deareſt 
hopes and fondeſt wiſhes? To throw 
a damp over all his proſpects of joy, 
by repreſenting her as guilty, as a diſ- 
proce and reproach'to his name, whom 

e has juſtly admired and loved for her 
virtues? Bluſh, Madam, if you have 


of that extraordinary modeſty to which 
you make ſuch mighty pretences— 
bluſh, and look into yourſelf with 
horror. O my ſtars! 60 

years to attempt to delude a young 
mana very young man—and to at- 
tempt to frighten him to a compliance 
with your lewd defires, by threatening 
to deprive him of his miſtreſs! What 
impudence! And to dare to aitempt 
it too! to attempt it by ſuch baſe me- 
thods! But, to finiſh your ſhame, and 
convince my brother, that what f have 


letter.” | | 
Here, putting on her ſpectacles, ſhe 


began in the flow tone of a per ſomread- 
ing a hand almoſt unintelligible 
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8 FF I deſired to meet you in the dark 


laſt night, it was only to ſave my 
How modeſt this was! (iu- 


/ | 
Prudi!la had fat all this while in a ſtu- 
pid kind of amazement, with a coun- 


tenance on which was painted ail the 
horror, and rage, and nortif ed dejec- 


tion, that guilt and unmaſked hypocriſy 
could give it. Her oth was open, 


every feature diſtorted, aud her whole _ 
. 24> 8 frame 
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agrees with another I have here, that 


parent from an only child, the delight 


any ſenſe of ſhame, or the leaſt degree 


r one of your 


ſaid is but too true, I'll read this vile | 
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frame trembling and convulſed. She 
continued unable to ſpeak, unable to in- 


' terrupt what gave her ſuch pain to hear. 


But now a ſudden impulſe of. ſhame 
made her ſtart from her ſeat, and ſnatch- 
ing part of the letter out of my aunt's 
hand, in a violent paſſion, tore it to 

ieces, crying This is too much, Ma- 


dam; nobody could bear it—it is a 


© forgery—= curſed forgery.” While 


my aunt, {miling with an air of con- 


tempt, caſt her eyes upon a ſmall piece 


mne held faſt in her fingers, which pre- 


ſenting to my father, he read the fol- 
Jowing words, which I have now before 


© fuſe my requeſt or tell 
to be revenged on your 
© acquaint her father with 

* Your bluſhin 


You are ready now, Madam, to won» 
der how I could think of giving you this 


- uninieli1gible fragment, under which 


was remaining the three fir{t» letters of 
her name, for I cannot now be ſuppoſed 
to be in a diſpoſition to puzzle you with 
riddles; but, however inſignificant it 


may appear, it not only ſerved to con- 


vince my father that the hand was ex- 
actly the ſame as that in which the letter 
was written that had given us ſo much 
uneaſineſs, but aſſiſted my aunt in recol- 
lecting the whole lines, of which theſe 
were a part; which ſhe might eaſily do, 
as it was hardly half an hour ſince ſhe 


had read the letter entire; and then, in- 


deed, hey appeared of the greateſt con- 

ſequence, ſince they explained the motive 

of this dark proceeding. 1 
My father having compared this piece 


with the letter on the table, returned it 


to my aunt, who looking at it with at- 
tention, after a moment's conſideration, 


told us, ſhe remembered the lines ran 
thus— | 


© BUT if you refuſe my fond re- 
c yo or tell any body what you know 
I would have a ſecret, I know how to 


© be revenged on your idol, that you 


doat ſo much upon, and will poſitively 
© acquaint her father with every thing 


* you would hide from him. Your 
s bluſhing, &c.* | 


* Theſe, I aſſure you, continued m 
aunt, 5 were exactly her words. 0 

_* monſtrous!” cried Prudilla, throwing 
away the paper, which ſhe had tore into 


imall pieces; monſtrous indeed! what 


„ v ͤ .. WT ET 


vile infinuations ! that I ſhould be fa. 
ſpected of ſuch crimes! But my piety 
and modeſty are too well known for 
any body to believe it, I charged 
with thinking of à fellow! an odious, 
naſty fellow | But FI full be revenged: 


never had an indecent thought in my 
life! I think of a filthy fellow! No, 
no, Madam, my reputation for chaſ- 
tity is too well eſtabliſhed for any body 
to imagine it. It is a lye; and, for 
what I know, you, Madam, may have 


your plots. This, Sir, is a contriv- 
ance LC Lucius and your wick- 
ed daughter, whom I never ſuſpected 
till this moment z they would be re- 
venged becauſe I was enough your 


© friend to oppoſe her marrying ſuch a 
© villain, ſuch a debauched, lewd vil- 


© lain. And fo, having my letter chere, 
they mult needs counter ſeit my hand!” 
Here ſhe forced a ridiculous, affected 
laugh, and then proceeded— La! Miſs, 
© I did nat think you had been fo cun- 
© ning. But you ſhall know that my 
© character is above cenſure,” - 

It would be impothble, Madam, to 
deſcribe all the ftrange contortions, the 
convulſive geſtures, and affected airs, 


with which this ſpeech was uttered. She 


had at firit the very look of a fury; ſhe 
grinned, the fared, the ſtamped, and 
walked about the room, fluttering her 


fanz while her countenance, as well as 


every action, expreſſed the twell of rage, 
the ling of conſcicus thame, and all the 
mortifying pangs that could diſtort and 
rack a corrupted heart, aſhamed of be- 
ing dilcovered, too proud ingenuouſly 
to conteſs it's guilt, and too much heat- 
ed by paſſion to attend to the little deco- 
rums of her character. But at laſt, 
thinking, in_the heat of her rage, ſhe 
might throw all upon Lucius and 
me, and perhaps perſuade my father, at 


leaſt, that ſhe was ignorant of thoſe 
crimes which touched her moſt to the 


quick. ſhe changed her part, and, ſwallow- 


ed up by the thoughts of revenge, forgot 


that by this contradictory behaviour ſhe 
took the moſt effectual way of deſtroy- 
ing at once her character, and diſcover- 
ing the deformity of her black, aban- 
doned ſoul. But ſhe was incapable of 
reflection, and, hurried away by a tor- 
rent be” ana ya, catched at the firſt relief 
that offered; a relief that made her forget 
her ſhame, and feel a ſhadowy dawn of 
| N | triumph. 


] will make him ſmart for it. IL that 


a hand in it: but I can ſee through 
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4, FELICIA TO CHARLOTTE. 
cumph. Good God ! can there be convinced of my innocence, it did no 
worſe miſeries than thoſe which ariſe become we to entreat for what T had a 
guilt? What deſtruction does it right todemand from him. © Shall I, like 


from 3 0 0 
occaſion, while it's very reliefs plun 


us into more aggravated wretchedneſs, * cate for forgiveneſs? 


into deeper horrors! 3 
My father, now unable to contain his 


1 


© a criminal, ſaid I to mm, * ſuppli= 

n what have L 
© offended? It is for guilt to ttoop fo 
© low, innocence has no need of ſtoop- 


indignation, aroſe, and damping the tri- ing.“ At this thought I ſat down 
umphant ſmile, which juſt. began to again; and my father and my aunt, ftill 
- quiver on her countenance, by a ſtern warm with reſentment, being now ſeated 
and contemptuous glance Madam, too, could not help making ſome reflec- 


cried he, don't think it in your power tions on the odious deformity of Pru- 


to impoſe upon me by theſe low arti- dilla's mind. 


© fices; I can ſee, through all theſe 


What an abandoned hypocrite!” 


« doublings, the weak ſubterfuges of an cried my father, with a look itil] diſ- 


abandoned mind. 
© has no crimes but what ſuch a vile 


If my daughter _ turbed by paſſion; * what a vile incen- 


* diary! But how ridiculouſly incon- 


© hypocrite as you can reproach her. * ſiſtent was her conduQ! I confeſs I 


© with, I ſhall do her the juſtice to think 
6 her innocent. 
What a beam of joy, at theſe words, 


am not ahle tothinł it, in any inſtance, 
© agreeable to common ſenſe; nor can I 
determine which is the moſt remark- 


ſhot through my ſoul! ' My aunt now able, her folly, or her wickedneſs. 


aroſe, and opening the door, cried— 
© Begone, Madam; for your brother's 
6 ſake, I ſhall be more tender of your 
© reputation than you deſerve, but never 
« preſume again to enter into my houſe, 
Go, and bluſh in ſecret—I am ſorry 
© that ever I knew you.“ Here Prudilla 
left us, hanging down her head, and 
muttering ſomething we could not per- 
fectiy underſtand. | 
But I find I muſt break off, When 
I began this letter, I fancied it would 
be very ſhort; but I am got, before I am 
aware, to my uſual length. Sure I 
mult be an extravagent lover of writing 
to ſend you ſuch long epiſtles. The poit 
is ready to ſet out, and I have but juſt 
time to repeat my aſlurances that I am, 


and ever ſhall be, your lady ſhip's moſt* 


affectionate friend, | | 
3 FELICIA. 


LETTEX Xxx, 


As ſoon, Madam, as Prudilla was 
gone, elated with the thoughts of 

what had paſſed, and charmed with the 
delightful proſpect of a 1 reconci- 
liation with my father, I was going to 
embrace this favourable moment of 
throwing myſelf at his feet, and begging 
to be reſtored to his eſteem; but I no 
ſooner roſe up, in order to make theſe 
ſubmiſſions, than, ſtopped by the pride 
of virtue, I reflected that I had already 
made too many attempts to ſoften his 
unjuſt anger; and that, if he was now 


* What a heap of contradiftions | 
of abſurd, palpable contradictions! 
© Really Sir,' replied my aunt, * Icans 
* not think her ſo inconſiſtent with her« 
ſelf as you do; her artifices appear to 
me all of a piece. 
an obſtacle to her criminal detires, ſhe 
endeavours to prevail with you to ſend 
for her up to town; you unexpeRedly 
come to learch into the truth of what 
ſhe had alledged againſt your -dauph. 
ter; when, dreading a diſcovery by 
might prove fatal te her reputation, 
ſhe comes, hoping to clear herſelf of 
uſpicion by contradicting every thing 
ſhe had ſaid in the letter; and at the 
ſame time colouring over her artifices 
by the groſſeſt flattery, endeavours to 
"perſuade us that our air does not agree 
with her conſtitution ; and thus, by a 
concern for her health, and an affec- 
tation of the ftrictett friendſhip, ſhe 
flattered herfelf with carrying on her 
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grand deſign, which is ſtill the remo- 
* 


val of your daughter. 


And, as to 


* the reſt of her conduct, continued my 
aunt, it is eaſy to be accounted for, 


from the ſtrong perturbationsof a guilty 


mind, terrified at the thoughts of a 
© diſcovery, and therefore in ioo great 


© a ferment to attend to the nice deco- 


© ruins which were neceſſary to carry on 
© ſuch a difficult deſign, and too much 


6 perplexed toſtcureherielf by the ſubtle 

© aids of a ready imagination. She af- 

* fes to appear a may of the ſtrifteſt 

< piety, and moſt unb 

© of life; ſhe is the cenſor of the neigh- 
bourhood; 
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Thinking Felicia 
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1c Th: 
© bourhood; and not the ſmalleſt fault 


'© can eſcape her notice: judge, then, how 
$ hard it mult be to carry on this diſ- 
« guiſe when ſo cloſely attacked, and 
* hpw terrible the apprehenſion of being 
© ſeep in her true deformiiy: ' 
Rib, right, cried my father; © ſh 
js more ſubtle than I imagined; at leaſt 
* T-ought to think ſo," added he, in a 
tender tone, © in vindication of my too 
© eaſy credulity. I have then injured my 
Felicia!“ I could hear no more—lI 
few into his arms; while he, ſeeing my 
intention, aroſe and ſtepped forwards to 
receive me. What a delightful, painful 
moment! | 


O my dear friend, you cannot con- 


ceive even a diſtant idea of half the ſatiſ- 
faction and joy I felt at this inſtant, 
Something like the voiceof nature huſhed 


my troubled ſoul into a peaceful tranſ- 


port, into a rapture leſs tumultuous, 
though not leſs pleaſing, than that of two 
meeting lovers. My life ſcemed to run 
up to it's ſource, and to return back 
again in a ſweeter and more tragquil 
ſtream. I embraced my father, as if I 
had not ſeen him till that moment, as if 
that was the happy inſtant of his arrival. 
Every care, every trouble, was then for- 
got; my preſent joy took up all my 
thoughts, and all thoſe thoughts were 
extaly, My father, having tenderly 
embraced me, with the affection of a 
parent who had found a child more than 
- doubly leſt; while nature, riſing in his 
eyes, ſwelled into a tear, and rolled 

dow his awful checks; ſeated me in a 
chair that was next his own, and taking 
hold of my hand-“ My dear Felicia,” 
faid he, while all the parent guſhed in 
his eyes, © I have dearly ſuffered in too 
© eaſily believing thee guilty; but canſt 
thou forgive the diſquiet I have given 
* thee, and over look this weak credulity 
© that—" © Dear Sir, cried I, interrupk- 
ing him, unable to hold out any longer, 
and almoſt aſhamed of his condeſcen- 
non, I can't bear to hear you. Is this 
© the lan..uage of a father to a daugh- 
ter? No, Sir, it ſhall never be yours 


this unmerited goodneſs. The terrible 
diſquiets we have both felt muſt be 
placed to Prudilla's account, But I 
heartily forgive her; ſhe has been ſuf- 
ficiently mortified: we will think of 
her then no more. My conduct, my 
reſignation to your will, ſhall ſuffi- 
* ciently ſhew how little I deſerve her 


ö 6-0-0 


to me; you oppreſs me too much by 


CHARLOTTE, 


. © flanders.. , You ſhall know me to be 


© dutiful; I will obey. you in every 
* thing you can deſire. 5 

HFlexe he preſſed my hand; and, after a 
ſhort ſilence, turning to my aunt, aſked 
who the perſon was on whom 1 had 
placed my afﬀe&tions? * He is," ſaid 
the, (for here, Madam, I can't help re- 
peating her words, ſhe talked fo char- 
mingly) * he is a young gentleman, of 


© a family not inferior to ours; but this 


© 1s a trifling circumſtance when com- 
« pared with his perſonal virtues. He 
© has a noble dignity of ſentiment, a 
© gencrous and humane heart, a deli- 
cacy of ſoul that renders him equally 
beloved and admired. This, Sir, is 
the character I giwe of him; and 
I don't queſtion, Sie, but you'll find 
it ſtrifitly juſt. If you enquire abroad, 
you will hear too of temperance, affa- 
bility, an engaging temper, and, in 
ſhort, of all the virtues you would 
wiſh to ſee in a ſon-ir Jaw.'— Iam 
ſorry to hear it, returned my father; 
it will then be ſo much the harder for 
my daughter to comply with what I 
have to propoſe to her. EC aged 


* 
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ry the ſon of one of my moſt intimate 
friends; and have aſſured him, that 
ſhe pays ſo ſtrift an obedience to my 
will, that he need not doubt of my 
ſucceſs. He has a fortune ſuperior to 
hers, a circumſtance that L cannot 
overlook; nor does he want any qua- 
lification to entitle him to the charac- 
© ter of a worthy man, or a gentleman. 
© Let me fee now, Felicia, added he, ad- 
drefling himſelf to me, © that you can 
* obey my inclinations rather than your 
© own; for I will not do you the injury 
to imagine, that you have ſo far en- 
© gaged yourſelf without my conſent, as 


© to be unable to go back.'—* Sir, re- 


plied I, with my eyes fixed on the floor, 


I am all obedience. I never propoſed 


to nfarry without your approbation; 
« but let me at leaſt beg that I may have 


time to conquer my heart, and ſubdue 
my rehellious in:linations., I will. 


© ſtudy to obey you, and do all in my 
© power to render myſelf worthy your 


© eſteem.”—=* This, my dear, returned 
he, © is all J defire, It would indeed + 


© be a ſhock to decency and virtue, as 
© well as the greateſt injury to the man 
© thou wouldſt endeavour to render hap- 
© py, wert thou forced into his arms, 
while thy tendereſt affections were 

| | placed 
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« placed upon another. But time, and the conſideration of having regained the 
« the perfe&ions of the gentleman I have favour of an indulgent parent, together 
© choſen for thee, will, I hope, make with the thoughts of the joy he felt at 
« that defirable change, which will be finding me ſtill innocent, were mots 
«© neceſſary to compleat the felicity of you powerful than all the cauſe I had for un- 
DE - eaſineſs; or whether my ſpirits -finkmgs 
Could our happy reconciliatzon be under the pleaſing flow of thoſe dutiful 
concluded with a ſubject more capable affections which I had indulged without 
of giving a damp to my riſing joys, and reſtraint, made me more heavy than 
to the exquiſite ſatisfactions of filial af- uſual; I ſoon fell into a delightful ſlum- 
tion?” My heart, though diffolved in ber, which laſted till morning, when I 
duty, felt the whole force of the laſt de- found myſelf perfectly recovered from 
mand; and at the fame inſtant that I every indiſpoſition: but the moment I | 
gave upall power over myſelf, and con- opened my eyes, the dear idea of my 
ſented toforſake my dear Lucius, he ap- lover returned again to my mind; while 
peared preſent to. my mind in all his I recollected his air, his words, his / 
charms, in all the radiant charms of vir- geſtures, the purity of his ſoul, and the 
tue, drooping under his unhappy lot, ſublimity of his virtues, all had a thou- 
while the tender languiſhment of his ſand winning graces; pleaſing in the 
ſoul ſeemed to reproach my too ealy review, yet painful in the idea of their 
compliance. But what could I do? being nothing to me, fince I mutt forget 
Could I refuſe any thing to a father, who to admire, forget to love this dear en- 
had a right to demand every thing from gaging man, whom my heart repreſented 
me? No; that was impoſſible; I was as all lovely. WS | i 
then in a diſpoſition to pay him the moſt I was in this ſituation, Madam, when 
rigorous obedience. Nor indeed could I wrote you my laſt letter, which Thegan 
he have made any requeſt that would as foon as Thad ſlipped on my clothes, and 
have given me equal pain to grant: for which took me up great part of the day 
wealth and ſplendour, and all the allur- in writing; and indeed, though 1 then? 
ing gaieties of life, appear but trifles, filled two ſheets of paper with my ſcrib- 
when compared with the more important bling, I ought in rift propriety to have 
intereſts of our hearts. Love, in the carried it thus far. But mv adventu 
very inftant when J endeavoured to give come in fuch ſwift ſucceſſion, that 
up the ſoft, the tender paſſion, reſumed cannot pretend to keep pace with them. 
it's empire, and, in ſpite of all my reſo- I have a very intereſting ſcene to relate; 
lution, flowed in upon my ſoul, and and as I foreſee it will take up too much 
embittered the generous efforts of my time for me to give it you now entire, I 
duty; nor could I thus formally reſign chuſe to defer it till my next; 
the extatick thought of ſpending my With my moſt humble reſpects to his 
lite with T,ucius, without feeling ſome lordſhip, I am yours, &c. 
of the moſt cruel -pangs, However, . a 
endeavouring to collect myſelf as much 
as poſſible, by recalling the pleaſing 
vieas of our reconciliation, I aſſumed 


. FELICIA. - 


an air of eaſe and reſignation ; but as 
this was a ſituation very difficult to ſup- 
port long together, and as I found my- 


LETTER XX. 


DEAR MADAM, 


1 HAD ſuch a variety of painful and 
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{elf ill diſordered with the pain in my agreeable things remaining when! 
bead, I ſeized the firſt opportunity of concluded my laſt, that it was with the * 
retiring to my chamber; where my ſup- extremeſt reluctance I found myſelf 
per being brought to me, I went to bed. obliged, either to break off, or to give 

I ſhall not, Madam, attempt to de- you ſuch a looſe eg, account of the 
icr;be the "oppoſite paſſions I had to changes in my affairs, as would be en- 
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iruggle with, now J was retired from tirely unaffecting; or elſe, after having ” 
company, and was at liberty to indulge raiſed your curioſity, to break off, and 

all the various refle&ions that intruded give you the pain of waiting ſeveral days ” 1 
themſelves upon my mind. It is ſuf- ina tedious ſuſpence. But E have now | 1 


ficient to ſay, that I felt a confuſed and an opportunity of continuing my ſtory, 

diturbed mixture of pleaſure and pain. without any of thoſe inconveniences. 

But whether the reliefs I found from The day after that in which hor was 
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ored to my father's favour, and loſt 
to the pleaſing joys of love, and all 
the flattering delights I had formed an 
idea of, the ſweets of the molt innocent 
ſympathies, and the uniform trauſporis 
of a bliſsful union of ſouls; the day af- 
ter this important ont, I fay, I ſcarcely 
ſaw my father till the evening: for hav- 
ing, ſoon after I aroſe in the morning, 


renderly enquired into the ſtate of my 


health, he left us to ſpend the day with 


ſome neighbouring N. Upon 
his return we were all ſurprized to find 
him ruffled and diſturbed by paſſion; 
and, naturally enquiring what was the 
cauſe of his uneaſineſs, how great was 
my aſtoniſhment and concern to hear 
him tell me, that he had received. the 
groſſeſt inſults from Lucius's father! 
© *Tis true, ſaid he, © he was diſordered 
« with wine; but it is alſo true too, that 


de has affronted me in the preſence of 


« ſeveral gentlemen, in a manner that 
J can't help reſenting. As I had 
given him no cauſe of offence, every 
* body took my part; and, as is uſual 
on ſuch occaſions, freely gave me an 


' -# account of. the ſeveral debaucheries 


of his life: he is guilty of every ex- 
travagance; and is, they tell me, juſt 
upon the brink of ruin. Can I think 
of being allied to ſuch a wretched fa- 
mily! No, child, I muſt repeat my 


entertain the leaſt thought of his un- 
happy ſon.” ITE 
Though Ihad before hardly any hopes 
of ever obtaining Lucius, yet- I could 
not hear this repeated injunction with- 
out feeling a great addition of pain. My 
father was now confirmed in his oppo- 
fition to my defires, and had ſome rea- 
fon to be averſe to our union. Could 
I then entertain the leaft diſtant thought 


of a change in my affairs? I durſt not 


even think it poſſible, I had not the 
leaſt glimmering hope of ever being 
happy, unleſs I could eraſe from my 
heart the tender impreſſions I. found 


thereof my dear Lucius, and that ſeemed 


as great an impoſſibility as that I ſhould 
ever obtain him. I was ſo much ſtruck 
with this thought, that I was hardly able 
to make an anſwer, and only replied 
I am extremely ſorry for it, Sir; but 
© if you knew Lucius, you would be far 
from thinking him guilty of his fa- 
© ther's crimes, of which he is perſectly 


_ © incapable; but I ſhall ſay no more; I 


* will Rudy to obey you,” 


_ {iſions almoſt unconquerable. 


requeſt, that you would never more 
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My aunt, „ thinking this an 
improper time to vindicate my lover, as 
my father was not alittle diſturbed with 
paſſion, ſeemed to avoid entering into the 
ſubject. But Mellifont, who, as he was 
upon the point of being united to Ame. 
lia, had been fully let into the ſtate of 


our affairs, and who was now preſent, 


could not help vmdicating his friend with 
a warmth that greatly increaſed my eſteem 
for him, and which I ſaw by Amelia's 
eyes was not much leſs pleaſing to her: 
but all he could ſay had but little effect 
on my father; his moſt forcible argu- 
ments could not perſuade him to believe, 
but that the vices of a parent muſt have 
ſome effect on the minds of his children. 
It is true he was not now in a/diſpoli- 


tion to hear reaſon, eſpecially on « ſub- 


ject ſo oppoſite to the tumultuous ſtate of 
his own mind, which had fixed prepoſ- 
| Bur he 
was ſoon in a better diſpoſition; Lucius 
himſelf removed all his prejudices, and 
convinced him of his innocence, and in 
a happy moment inſpired him with the 
higheſt eſteem. x 
The next morning, as I lay longer 
than uſual, I breakfaſted in bed; a thin 
very uncommon in this part of the wor] 
where, as I have told you, it is not un- 
uſual for fine ladies to riſe with the 
ſun. But I had ſcarcely drank my cho- 
colate, when Amelia came -unning into 
my chamber, to inform me that Lucius 


vas juſt come, and that he was now ina 


cloſe converſation with my aunt. Seized 


| with a ſudden flutter and perturbation of 


ſpirits, I leaped out of bed, and flipped 
on my cloaths with as much f. as 
poſlible, at the ſame time aſking her 


- abundance of queſtions all in a breath; 


as whether he had ſeen my father? if he 
had informed him who he' was? what 
paſſed between them? and ſeveral other 
things I was deſirous of knowing: and 

ſo great was my impatience to be in- 
formed of theſe particulars, that I could 
hardly ſtay for an anſwer; I would be 
informed of every thing at once, and was 
almoſt angry at her making me loſe the 
time of aſking her. And was not this 


eagerneſs very natural, Madam ? In- 


deed I could not help it; I ated merely 
from inſtindt. It was my heart that 
wanted to be informed; and the ſtrange 


emotion I felt there cauſed ſuch a ſwift 


ſucceſſion af ideas, that every moment's 
delay ſeemed an age. Amelia talks 
with as much fluency as molt people. 
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eyer converſed with; . yet I thought ſhe turing refleſtions were in a great mea 


re put an end to by my enterin 
tural length; and aug I was never. room, where Lucius, my father, a 
dreſſedl ſo quick in my life, I could not my aunt, were in full converſation / 
be perſuaded that I ever was balf ſo long ſome indifferent ſubjects. Lucius, the 
about it. But I do not conſider, that moment he ſaw me, aroſe with 8 bluſh, 
while I am deſcribing. my own impa- and bowing low, ſeated himſelf again, 
' tiences Lam ſtill increaſing yours. She and continued the converſation, What 7 
told me that my father, not knowing a firange concourſe of wild and inco- * 
who he was, had behaved with the po- herent ideas now diftrated my heart! 
liteneſs due to a ſtranger; and upon my My ſoul, filled with a eonfuſed agony, 
aunt's ſaying he was- one of her belk was ſcarcely able to attend to an dif- 
friends, had even 7 fo far as to tell tinct ſenſations; I was bewildered in a 
him, that he ſhould be glad of the ho- maze of thought. What a ſtrange ſitu- 
nour of his acquaintance; and that it ation of mind! Is this the laſt time, ſaid 
2 5 would be a particular favour, if, now he I to myſelf, with a ſigh, as foon as I way 
2 was there, he would gi ve him a few hours capable of giving the leaſt order to my 


he... i — 2 — 18. 


of his company. 11 ag 
What a happy omen!” cried I. Is 
: een Are you ſure he ſaid ſo? 
Well, and what elſe? Come, quick, 
© my dear. With what an extaſy were 


_ theſe words uttered! 5* Whatelle, Ma- 
dam, returned ſhe; * what ſhould he 
, — elſe? He ſaid nothing more, I 
© alſu 


re you. You will eaſily imagine 
that Lucius accepted the propoſal.— 
Well, but my dear Amelia, returned 
I, with the ſame rapidity, are you ſure 
© you have told me all? Come, begin 
© again, and don't forget the leaſt parti- 


£c cular.” Here Ameha, with a ſmile, 


did as I deſired ; only adding, that my 
father ſeemed bly ſurprized at Lu- 
cius's graceful manner ot expreſſing 


© I ſhall hear his voice? that vaice that 
has ſo often awakened all the powers of 
my ſoul to harmony and love! th 

vice which I have fo often heard wit 

© rapture, while, as if all ear, I have hung 
© upon his lips, and liſtened to the ten- 
der, melodious accents of his tongue! 
© ©. how ſhall I ſupport his abſence} 
© how tear myſelf from this dear perſon 
© for ever! Never more to converſe 
* with my fellow mind, never more to 


hear and ſee his heart ſpeak to me! To 


© forget him; to forget the dear ſympa- 
© thies of love; to be ignorant of what 
© paſſes in his breaſi how hard the taſk ! 
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: O duty, bow rigorous are ns . 
himſelf. ® Did he? cried I, with a freſh * mands But tis reſolved; and I ill, 
trauſportz how could you forget ſuch a I will obey,” 6 


charming circumſtance? But what, - Had I not been ſeated in the darkeſt | 
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© then, were Lucius's words? 

Thus I employed my time till I was 
ready to go down ſtairs; when reflecting 
that what I had conſidered as a ſubject of 
joy was but an airy viſipn, a deluſion of 
fancy, ſince the eaſe and politeneſs of my 
father's behaviour to Lucins proceeded 
only from his not knowing him, my 
fears now returned with double weight, 
while my heart ached and fluttered with 


a painful palpitation, which increaſed at 


every ſtep I took: as I drew nearer my 
father and my lover. In what a terri- 
ble ſuſpence, thought I. is poor Lu- 
cius! How will he be able to make 
the im nt diſcovery? Important 
thought I again; how is it important, 
ſince ĩt * my father's re- 
ſentment? And the next moment I 
imagined I ſaw him pale and trembling 
at hearing my father's ſtern command 
is forbear his addrefles, But theſe tor - 


part of the room, and at the fartheſt diſ- 
tance from my father, it would have 
been impoſſible for him not to have taken 
notice of the diſorder theſe exuel thoughts 
imprinted on my Ccauutenance. But * 
was ſoon diverted from theſe gl m 
images by Lucius; who trem Hing, with 
a loft and timorous air, changed all at 
once the ſuhject that had employed the 
attention of all in the company but me; 
and fixing his eyes ſteadily on my fa- 
ther You have profeſſed an eſleem for 
© me, Sir, ſaid he, which neither my 
© merit nor the ſmall time I. have heen 
in your company can juſtify. I am 
quite yyknown to yon yu igno- 
rant That I have raiſed my ampbitig 
hopes to the happmels of being allied 
to you: but, however yu receive this 
confeſſion, do me the juſt ice to believe, 
that Ihave never preſumec to harbour 
« thought of obtaining yagr daughier 
K  _ © wnhout 
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© without your conſent ; I love her too 
< tenderly to injure you, or to think of 


. © depriving her of your affection, by 
A. a her to forget her duty. 


© You. alone have a right to diſpoſe of 
© her; and, O Sir! it is in your power 
© to render me happy or miſerable!” 
With what pain did he utter theſe words, 
and with what an earneſt, beſeeching 
Jook, were they concluded! As for my 
father, the mornent Lucius, ſoftening 
his voice, began to change the diſcourſe, 
he ſtarted, and viewing him with an 
earneſtneſs mixed with ſurprize, ſeemed 
fo hear him with patience, and even let 
him conciude without once attempting 


to interrupt him; while I, ſwallowed up 
- in attention, felt for ſome time a ſu- 


ſpenſion of all mee of all ſenſation 
and idea : my ſoul ſeemed a void; every 
paſſion was huſhed; and every power 
waited the next words, to teach them 
how to act, and to ſet all in motion again: 


when my father replied—* I ſhall nei- 


c ther take upon me to enquire how far 
© you have carried this regard for my 
© authority, nor whether you are wor- 


© thy of her affection. Sheis very dear 


© to me, and I have choſen a huſband 
for her every way capable of making her 
© happy; you will oblige me, then, if 


- © you promiſe never to fee her more. 


© Well, Sir, I cannot complain,” re- 
turned he, with a trembling voice; © this 


„ js no more than I ought to have ex- 


© pefted. I muſt loſe the lovely Feli- 
cia, then, forever! Well, you ſhall be 
© obeyed; whatever it coſt me, you ſhall!” 
Here he pauſed, as if unable to proceed 
and then continued—* No, I'll never be 
© an obſtacle to her happineſs; ſhe ſhall 
© never more be made uneaſy by my pre- 
© ſence, nor tempted to diſobey you by 
Knowing my deſpair.” 


O Madam, it was impoſſible for me 


to ſupport the effects of ſuch generous, 
painful ſentiments! A. flood of tender 
ſorrow poured into my heart; my head 
grew giddy; a thick film in an inſtant 


overcaſt my eyes; and trembling and 


ſick, while every thing ran round, I 
ſeemed ſinking into death. My aunt 

received me, while my head was yet 
ſupported by the back of my chair, and 
my looks ſteadily fixed on Lucius; when 
obſerving my paleneſs, and crying out, 
Felicia is fainting!” the ran to ſupport 
me in her arms, juſt as I was ready to 
fall upon the floor. It was a conſi- 
derable time, I believe, before I was 


— 
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brought to myſelf; but being ſtill very 


fick and low-ſpinited, my aunt adviſed 
me to be laid upon my bed; when Ame. 
lia ſupporting me by one arm, and ne 
of the ſervants by the other, I was con- 
veyed into my chamber, where I re- 
mained for ſome time in a ſtate little 
better than that of an entire inſenſibility, 
during which my aunt was ſo kind as to 


keep me company, fitting all the while 


by my bed-fide with a bottle of ſalts in 
her hand. N 


As ſoon as T had perfectly recovered 


my ſenſes, and began to look about me, 
the firſt queſtion I aſked was, if Lucius 
was gone? but my aunt could not fa- 


tisfy me. I then defired her to tell me 


how he behaved, and what impreſſion 
my diforder had upon him; but ſhe 
avoided anſwering my 8 by ſay- 
ing — Pray, my dear, don't make theſe 
© uſeleſs enquiries. As you muſt now 
© endeavour to forget him, it would 
© have but an unhappy effect to ſtore 
your mind with thoughts that would 


© only increaſe the difficulty of conquer 


* ing your affection.. But the had 
ſcarcely made this prudent reply, when 
Amelia came running into my room, 
and embracing me with an extaſy of 
Joy—* O, my dear,* cried ſhe, with 
tears ſtarting from her eyes, Lucius 
© has conquered ; my uncle ſubmits, and 
* gives you. up to your lover! It is 


_ © impoſſible!'criedI, filled with an amaze- - 
ment that almoſt deprived me again-of 


my juſt recovered ſenſes. It is true! 
it is true! I aſſure you it is true l' re- 
ſamed . ſhe, with the ſame tranſport. 
Here my aunt checked her friendly ar- 
dour, which ſhe feared might overpower 
uy ſpirits; and forcing me to take a glaſs 
of wine and drops, to prepare me for 
what I had to hear, deſired Amelia to 
relate every thing that had paſſed; when 
ſeizing her hand, I entreated her to make 
haſte, but not to forget the leaſt parti- 
cular. She ſmiled at my eagerneſs; and 
with that ſatisfaction in her looks which 
aiways appears when agood mind has it 
in it's power to confer an. extraordinary 
Joy, without any ceremony began thus 

The moment my mamma ran to 
© prevent your falling from your chair, 
Lucius caſt his eyes upon you too; but 


. © he no ſooner beheld you, my dear, in 


that frightful ſituation, than he ap- 
« peared in a diſorder very little different 
© from yours; but immediately recol- 
* lecung himſelf, be joined . 

. C L 


So 


1 


FELICIA TO 
© cle in uſing all hisendeavours to reco- 
ver you. He ran himſelf to fetch wa- 


© ter, and gave it to your father, who 
« ſpriacled your face: he ran for more; 


© he flew into the dining-room for my 
«mother's ſmelling- bottle, then for fume 
« drops. In'thort, we had no need of 
© any of the ſervants; he himſelf was 
© more active than they all put together 
© could have been, and did a thouſand 
© mean offices for you, if any thing can 
© becalied mean that is done for a per- 
'© ſon in fuch a ſituation. His life, his 
© happineis, his all ſeemed at ſtake. And 
though he could not have the leaſt hopes 
of obtaining you, his looks expreſſed 
© a tenderneſs and ſolicitude that I could 


not help think ng even exceeded your 


« father's. Though he durſt not ap- 
« proach you with the ſame freedoms 
© as he lid, yet he ſtood behind him, 
© with his eyes fixed on your faded 
© cheeks, while the tears ran down his, 
that with his fright wanted little of 
being as pale as yours; but the inſtant 
© your colour began a little to return, 
s bh came in proportion; and as his ap- 
© prehenſions vaniſhed, his countenance 
entirely changed. You opened your 
© eyes; we taid you wouid recover; he 


* was in a freſh tranſport, and ſeemed at 


that moment to have forgot that that 
© was to be the laſt time of his ſeeing 


you. Ah, my dear Felicia, conti- 


nued ſhe, ſmiling, do you think Mel- 
* lifont, in the ſame caſe, would have 
© expreſſed an equal tenderneſs for me? 
© I can hard]; believe it. | 

* O, my dear Lucius! cried I, ſhed- 
ding ſome extatick tears. But pro- 


( ceed. “ Well, reſumed ſhe, as ſoon 


as I came from helping you up ſtairs, 
* having aſked me how you did, he 
; 1 to my uncle, and giving him 
* a ſupplicating look “ Since 1 muſt 
never more, ſaid he, with a ſigh, 
* behold your dear Felicia, permit me, 
* Sir, to ſtay till ſhe is come to herſelf. 
I don't aſk to ſee her again; bu. 
* Enough, Sir,“ returned my uncle; 


* you may ſtay, and welcome; and I 


© take this opportunity of thanking you 
“for the ſervice we have received from 


you in giving us your aſſiſtance : it 


** was generous; and what, after the de- 
** claration I had made you, I had nat 
the leaſt reaſon to expect; but, in- 
„ ſtead of being reproached, I was to 
be obliged. My ſiſter has done you 


juſtice in ſaying you have a mind very 


\ 
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« different from your father's: an 


4% therefore I believe you will not vindi- 
ce cate his extravagances; and it is his 


“% character, more than any (diſparity ' 


« ofcircumſtances, that makes me averſe 
« to your having my daughter; but if 
« you are an honeſt man, you will not 
4 juſtify him. The ſavage brute 
© had" Who, Sir? what, my. 
«© father? cried Lucius; while I was 
© ſurprized to hear the perſon who had 
c bakerto ſpoke with ſuch ſubmiſſive re- 
© ſpe, now aſſume a tone ſo reſolute 
and lofty. Ves, your father!” re- 
turned my uncle, as loud as he. He 
«& inſulted me, vilely inſulted me, in the 
% preſence of ſeveral gentlemen, who 
© turned him out of the room. They 
« gave me his character; related many 
© of his, outrages; and convinced me 
© that he is a debauched, abandoned 
6 fellow—a villain!'”'—* My father a 
& debauched, abandoned fellow re- 
© ſumed Lucius, in the ſame tone; 
% my father a villain! . Nothing but 
«© your near relation to Felicia could pre- 
« vent my reſenting the opprobrious/ 
« epithets. Heavens! my father called 
6c a villain, and can I hear it with pa- 
c tience? O Sir,” continued he, ſoft- 
© ening his voice, ** ſpare my father! 
« Why, is it not true?“ returned my 
© uncle? Is he not my father?” 
* cried Lucius, interrupting him. O 
Sir! can I have ſo little delicacy, 
* (o little ſenſe of duty, or honour, 
% as not to reſent ſuch language? 
« Can I be a fon, and yet fo void 
Jof filial affection, as not to feel my 
« heart riſe with indignation, and eve- 
« ry paſſion ſwell to juſtify my fa- 
« ther?“ “ Then you juſtify your 
66 
« ] beg,” returned Lucius, you 
« would not preſs this ſubject. You 
c are Miſs Felicia's father, and he is 
% mine; I would therefore preſerve a 


% reſpect for you both. Mine has, 1 


4% confeſs, his faults, but he has his 
« virtues too. His faults I would con- 
6 ceal from all the world; I would bury 
cc them in eternal oblivion; I would blot 
e them even from my own remem- 
% brauce; I would wipe them from my 
« thoughts, to ſave myſelf the prepoſte- 
« rous ſhame of bluſhing for a parent. 


„ But yet, whatever he may deſerve, I 


« am fure I don't deſerve to hear him 
6« treated. ſo. | 


« My uncle b Fas Amelia, | 
5 9 
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5 looks, He was filent; he ſeemed at a 
© Joſsforan anſwer: when, at laſt, giving 
© Lucius his hand-“ Your fentiments 


« are admirable, Sir, cried he; © and 
% can't help thinking him very happy, 


e jn having in ſo generous a fon ſo 
good an advocate. 
« my want of delicacy in ſhocking 
« Fours.“ Here heſitating a moment, 
© with a friendly diſorder in his counte- 
© nance, that ih: wed him ſtopped by an 
© Meeting thought which he waited to 


+ © indulge, he reſumed—** But if a fa- 


© ther, who has taken ſo little care of 
ec his family, can inſpire in a ſon ſuch 
& tender duty, ſuch noble friendſhip, 
* how great would be that ſon's affec- 


c tion, had he one who employed the. 
# whole bent cf his ſoul in cont þ ating 


* to his felicity? You can't conceive, 
my dear Felicia, continued ſhe, © how 
© fetlingly theſe words were expreſſed. 
© Lucius himſelf, notwithſtanding his 
© diſappointed hopes, ſeemed extremely 
© moved with them; when, with a co- 
© Jour as red as ſcarlet, he haſtily re- 


. © plied—* "Twas in you, Sir, that I 


& hoped to have found ſuch a father. 
©: But why did I hope 1t?—that is now 
impoſſible— I ſhall ſee your dear, your 
& charming Felicia, no more. It is 


& love, her is inexcuſable: but I will t 

& whether abſence and philoſophy can 
& teach me to conquer my Salon if 
« they cannot, I muſt be ughappy,” 
© Here he aroſe, with a viſible confuſion 
© jn his looks; and added, with a figh—— 


4% Pray ſend to know how ſhe does, for 


© ] muſt retire.” 
Lucius having taken a turn or two 


about the room, with a diſorder that I 


£ dop't know how to expreſs, but which 


© ſeemed to ariſe from his thinking he 
had faid too much, by confeſſing the 


* pleaſure he had felt in hoping for à fa- 
< ther of my uncle's virtue for thoſe 
words ſeemed rather to break from his 
heart than his tongue Lucius, Iwould 
* tay, having taken a turn about the 
room, and finding my uncle make no 
© rep:y to his deſire of knowing how 


you did, opened the door, ſaying 


% Your, fervant, Sir; I wiſh Felicia 
ve happy, I will fend myſelf, to know 
6+ if ſhe is recovered.”* When, ſeeing 


him going, your father aroſe, defired 


him to ſtay a little longer, and told him 


I beg pardon for - 
c 
4 
. 
6 
4 
4 
4 
c 
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true, my preſumption in daring to 
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|  rFELICtA' TO CHARLOTTE. (1, 
Aut fixed in admiration, while friend- 


© ſhip and ſurprize were mingled in his 1 


be could not part with him ſo ſuddenly, 
© Upon this your lover returned; and 
© they both being in ſeated, af- 
© ter a ſhort filence, (for your father, 
my dear, continued the, appeared 

© buried in thought) he reſumed—“ I 
confels, Sir, I admire your virtues, 
« and um per ſuaded we ſhall part upon 
much better terms: pray let me know 
© thecircumfſtances of your family, and 
« whether you have any eſtate in your 
« own hands.” Here l took upon me 
to reply, and endeavoured to give him 
the characters of Sophronia and Ma- 

rilla, which I told my uncle I could 

do with a much better grace than Lu- 
cus, as his modeſty might be offended 
ſhould he do juſtice to perſous whole 
merit was fo nearly allied to his, that 
he could not be ſuppoſed to praiſe them 
as they deſerved, without reflecting 
great part of the honour upon him- 
elf. But, my dear Felicia, this was 
not my real motive; I could not ſit by 
and ſee ſuch a charming recorici}:ation 
carried on, without dehring at leaſt to 
have a ſmall ſhare in it. I had waited 

a good while to put in a word that 

might be ot ſervice to you, but could 

not find a better opportunity than chat 
which now offered. 

« Well, thank you, my dear,” replied 
I; but pray proceed. You might have 
© told me that to-morrow. Come, 
© make haſte.'=— Your father, Mifs,” 
continued ſhe; appeared extremely 
„delighted win what he heard; nor 
© was he much lets pleaſed to hear Lu- 
© cius teil him that he had an eſtate, 
© (which, though much lets than yours, 
© might ſerve to vindicfte his giving 
© him his daughter;) and indeed he was 
© no ſooner informed of theſe parti- 
© culars, than taking Lucius's hand, 
© with an affectionate imile, he cried— 
% Your virtue, Sir, has conquered. I 
«© admire your fentiments, and approve 
&« Felicia's choice. I give you my 


daughter, and wiſh you both all ima- 


1 eee. happineſs.” With a rapi- 
« dity as quick as thought, he now threw 
© himſelf at my uncle's feet. | He, was 
* unable to ſpeak; he graſped his hand, 
s wetted it with tears; and 1 havin 
« waited for a minute for ſome extatic 
© rapture, and perceiving him ſtill ſilent, 
flew to he the firſt meſſenger of this 
6 delightful news. c 
Gh cried I aloud, * ſure this is all 
5s dream]! Am I-am 1h 


Nh, / * i 
1 3 J 
very happy Wrack my father? 
« where is my Lucius? 1 will run and 
©. indulge my fondneſs for them both.“ 
Then, ſeeing my aunt laughing at my 
rapture, Iflew into her arms, embraced 
bet and then Ameha. Come, con- 
tinued I, let us go; I can't ſtay a mo- 
ment. They humouted my impa- 
tience, and all of us ran together into the 
parleur. My father was ſtanding with 
on eyes affectionately fixed. on Lucius, 
 whottood by him holding his hand, and 
I ſuppoſe giving a looſe to all the rap- 
ture of a tranſported heart; when break - 
ing from him, my father ſſew to receive 
me with open arms. Come, my child,” 
cried he, ſhare in my ſatis faction. I 
©, approve your choice, It ſhall now be 
© this gentleman's ſtudy to render you 
© happy. Here having embraced me 
with a tender affection, he took hold of 
my hand; when aſking Lucius for his, 
he laid mine upon it, and then graſping 
both together God bieſs you both, my 
children, cried he, lifting up his eyes, 
while the tears ſtole down his cheeks ; 
| God bleſs you both, and render your 
. © happineſs eternal. Do you, my ſon, 
| remember, added he, ſtill holding our 
t hands, while he ſuffered Lucius to cloſe 
his upon mine, with a tender preſſure 


| which my father rendered vet more 
6 pleaſing, by holding both ours between 
2 bis; remember, that as by your vir- 
? © tues you now arrive at the height of 
y your wiſhes, ſo only virtue will render 
r « your happineſs compleat and durable.” 
- Then turning to me, he proceeded— 
t And do you, my dear, remember, that 
A now all your felicity in this life de- 
g « pends on your pleaſing Lucius. He is 
48 © your on choice; and I command you, 
i- © as you expect to be happy, never to 
d, © mention, or by the leaſt action let him 
— c © think, that you believe him obliged 
I © to you for the great addition chat, by 
ve your means, is made to his fortune. 
ny © God bleſs you both, my children! To 
la- this my aunt and Amelia gave a hearty 
pl- Amen; when giving us an affectionate _ 
ew 


ſhake, he let go our hands, and Lucius 
embraced me with tran{port, while my 
aunt and-couſin drew near to congratu- 
late us on this happy occaſion. Their 
eyes ſparkled with joy, their faces glowed 
with pleaſure, and every word and every 
look ſpoke the ſympathy between their 
hearts and ours. rever we turned 


FELICIA TO CHARLOTTE.: 


—_ 


our eyes, the ſoul of happineſs ſat beam- 
ing in every look; they beheld us with. 
the tranſpor + Thomion . deſcribes, 
when he fays— 1 


«© Twas friendſhip heighten'd the mu y 
60 with, by wah, 

«© Th' enchanting 
Slow, | | 

« Scruck From the charmful eye. Devoting 
* | | 

46 To love.. 


While my father ſtood looking on, with 
a ſuperior degree of conſcious pleaſure in 
his air: Lg 
i CLAN * 
4 Supremely happy in th' walken d power 
Of giving 3oy.— Foe 
The evening was fpent with pleaſure 
and delight. Sophronia and Marills 


were ſent for, and bore a part in our 


common ſatisfaction. And nothing 
then ſeemed wanting to render our feli- 
city compleat. Yet I aſſure you, Ma- 
dam, not all this delight could prevent 

ny anticipating the pleaſure you would 
receive from this happy news, nor eraſe 
from my thoughts the remembrance of 
how much I am your ladyſhip's moſt 
obliged ſervant, | 

„ FELICIA 


LETTER XXII. 


MY ona FRIEND, | 
| HILE I was reading yours. 


% 


moſt generous and tender ſympathy in 
my diſtreſs, I could not help being ex- 
tremely delighted with the thought, that 
you were perhaps the ſame moment en- 
gaged in peruſing my laſt, where you 
would learn, that.you might freely ba- 
niſh all your fears, ſince I muſt now ap- 
pear greatly above your pity. It was a 
pleaſing reflection, Madam; and I aſſust 
you, I could not entertain myſelf with 
the ſatis faction you would receive on 
this occaſion, without feeling a great 
increaſe of my own. Sure nothing can 
be more natural than to ſhare in the joy 
we ourſelves occaſion, when ſelf- lobe 
and friendſhip both conſpire to aid the 
ſympathetick delight; and to reflect back 
the pleaſure another feels from our hap- 
pineſs. | 5 5 

ES But 


” * * 


every line of which expreſſed the | 


bope and ſympathetick. # 
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FEWCTA To CHARLOTTE; ' & 


rudely, which gaating dgnink tue floor, 
they both ſtarte@, and turning. their eyes 


But what a ſtrange ſcheme l. Could 
anything be more extravagant! To ſend 


to the place from avhence the noiſe pro- 
ceeded, diſcovered me. I was now quite 
diſconcerted, and you may be ſure: had 


all my | to my father, to. open his 
eyes to the perſections of my lover, and 
to convince him, as you ſay, from thoſe 


at our paſſion has been hitherto carried 


» 
7 


on with the ſtricteſt regard to virtue, and 
all the n f of duty. Really it 


was an excellent artifice g remove his 
rejudices; and, for what I know, might 
(he been attended with ſucceſs. I was 


preſent when my father received the par- 


cel, and could not help being a witneſs 
of the ſurprize he diſcovered at ſeeing a 
large bundle of letters incloſed; when 
having given me that directed for me, 
and read yours to himſelf, he called m 


endes overflowings of my heart, 
t 


the entertainment 


an air not a little ridiculous, for my 
curioſity now appeared worthy of ſhame; 
and therefore caſting d&wn my, eyes, 
was at a loſs whether to go in' or retire; 
but before I could determine, my uunt 
put an end to my embarraſſment, hy 
calling out—* What, Felicia! is it you? 
© I could be almoſt angry with you. We 
« were reading your foul, it was talking 
© to us; and here you, like alittle 5 
pertinent, muſt eme and interrupt 
u yobrſelf was 
«© giving us!* At this I boldly entered 
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aunt aſide, and ſmiling, retired wit 
her to read their contents, while I was 
under little or no apprehenſions of the 
conſequence of having thoſe tender tran- 
ſcripts of my heart diſcovered; for 
though I had entirely forgotten the con- 
* tents of molt of my letters, a conſciouſ- 
neſs of the ſincerity of my duty kept my 

mind at eaſe, and, would not ſuffer m 


| 
the room, when they both joining in | | 
their careſſes, and I making ſome apo- ; 
logies, frankly confeſſed tne motive of 3 
my coming, and the effect my father's * 
go dneſs uf in making me unsttentive ' 
to the neeeffary 'prec:utions of being 6 
concealed, They laughed at my inge- 

c 
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nuity; and having, at their requeſt, 
brought them your letters, and placed 
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to fear that I had wrote any thing that 
could poſſibly offend him. But I had 
no ſooner read yours, and induiged for 


à a conſiderable time ſome of thoſe pleaſ- 


ing thoughts due to friendſhip and you, 
than a ſudden reſtleſs impulſe of curio- 
ſity made me long to know what effect 
my letters had on thoſe intereſted perſons, 


my father and my aunt. I therefore 


aroſe, in order to attempt a diſcovery, 
which I had not patience to wait for till 
they made it themſelves: I found them 
in my aunt's cloſet; and the door not 
being locked, I gently puſhed it alittle 
open, and ſaw them both ſeated with 
their backs towards me, with the eſcru- 
tore, before which they were ſitting, 
covered with papers. The good lady 
was liſtening to my father, who conti- 
nued reading with a low voice, while 
the looked over him; but I had not ſtood 
a minute in this ſituation, when turning 
their heady ſo that I diſcovered half their 
faces, on which were imprinted ſome 
lively traces of ſatisfaction, they gave 
each other a glance, my father crying 
out at the ſane time, in a tranſport— 
© © the dear girl!“ Elated with this 
tender exclamation, I rook a ſtep far- 
ther, and forgetting that I was only a 
kind of a ſpy, and ought therefore to be 


concealed, I puſhed the door a litttle too 


them in the order I received them; I left j- 3 


them to their enteitunment; and going 
down ftairs, took a walk with Amelia 
in the garden, where we for ſome time 
indulged the pleaſure of diſcourſing on 
each other's happineſs. We then made 
a compariſon between love and triend- 


ſhip; talked of youz and, in ſhort, were 


very merry with your expedient for pro- 
moting my felicity. a 
O Madam! when our minds, after a 
dreadful ſtorm that has threatened the 
wreck of all that is moſt dear and valu- 
able, perceive themſelves entirely, at eaſe, 
and wafted by the chearful gale of every 
leafing paſſion, we find new charms, 
in all around us; a thouſand opening 
joys, that would otherwiſe paſs unheeded, 
break in upon our fouls, and contribute 
to heighten our ſatis faction; we have a 
SE taſte for every new acceſſion of 
elight; and filled with that compla- 
cency, which makes us look upon every 
thing with a ſmile, every object in return 


ſeems to ſmile upon us. And while we 


are in this ſituation, not only friendſhip 
and love wrap the mind in the moſt pure 
etherial delights, but the glittering ſun- 
beams, the balmy breeze, the verdant 
groves, and all the laviſh bounty of na- 
ture, give us a ſenſible pleaſut᷑. O. ho 


ſweet are the delights which Heaven bas 
75 * | Ahus 


ho 
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erm To: CUARLOTTE.' © „„ 
| muß pr ared fag mortals! But how is ſuch a wide difference withreſpe& to Es i 


much mate exqui 1 My charms of age. He is perpetually at our houſe, - 
innocence and conſcious virtue, which and the company of lap lover is pretty 
give a pleaſing xeliſh to all these mMitural . 2 ſhared between the happy father 
beauties! Affiition and diſtreſs, in- and the ſtill more happy daughter. 
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ranking cargy and all the painful bitter 


Methinks this indulgent parent is 


gud of grief, the darkſgme ſhades of laviſh of his careſſes to me than uſualz ; 


Pravidenge ! like the clouds and ſtorms 
of Nature, Waring round the high-raiſed 


mountain, and echoing with a hortid 


yell through all her diſtant caverns, ſerve 


he is continually oving my choice, 
and giving me inſtructions to. regulate 
my conduct by ſuch rules as, he ſays, 
will render my ſelicity compleat, - He 


i» 
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to heautify the variegated ſcene, and has read to me ſeveral Spectators on this 


heighten the glow of her rgproing 
ſmiles. Our tears, © that rain of eyes, 
ſwell. the humane bloſſom; the kindly 
ſhower cheriſhes the hidden ſeeds of vir- 


tue, opens the lovely foliage, and with 


the next returning (un the fre. bniding 
graces ſtand confeſſed. But to return 
from this long digreſſion, which I hope 
you will think not altogether imper- 
tinent. 


At dinner I had the pleaſure of Lu- 


cius q company, a happineſs I now enjoy 


every day; when I took notice that my 


father, who could not yet have read 
half my letters, behaved with a peculiar 
complaiſance,. and treated him with a 
reſpe& I had never obſerved before: and 
indeed, if his eſteem and affection for 
Lucius increaſes, as it has done ſince our 
grand reconciliation, he may poſſibly he 


in greater haſte to compleat our union 


than I defire. he ſhould be; for, between 
you and I, I begin to grow a coward, 
and am a little afraid of entering into 
the awful, aukward ſtate, from whence, 
you know, as from the regions of death, 
there is no return. However, your ex- 
ample, and that of Amelia's, I don't 
doubt, will give me the courage neceſſary 
to go through the ſolemn ceremony with 
a pretty good grace. But I find my 
happineſs makes me grow lazy; and as 
Ihave nothing now very material to add, 
ſhall conclude, yours, &c. 


FELICIA, 


LETTER un. 
DEAR Alban, 5 | 


V father's affe&ion for Lucius i 
now ariſen to- ſuch a 7 that 
I hardly know whether he or I have th. 
greater ſhare in his heart; they are be- 
come almoſt inſeparable, and are united 
in a friendſhipthat appears very extraor - 
Qnary in perſons between whom there 


ſubject, to which he has ſubjoined many 
obſervations that have fallen within his 
. own notice. And I aſſure you, Madam, 
it ſhall be my care to put all bis wiſe 
maxims in practice. To ſtudy our on 
happineſs, and that of thoſe we love, is 
an affair of the utmoſt conſequence; nor 
can we take too much pains in the noble 
employment, which is at once hoth our 
* duty our honour, and the ſource of the 
moſt ſolid and laſting jo My foul is 
too delicate, and my 1. nes for the 
amiable Lucius too ſublime, to ſuffer 
me to think without pain on thoſe little 
jars, thoſe petty quarrels, which inter- 
rupt the felicity of ſome of the moſt ha- 
py pairs, and ſometimes make breiches 
dreadfully fatal to their future repoſe. 
They are upon their guard as to thin 
that ſeem of importance; but while their 
minds lie open to. trifles, thoſe trifles 
ſoon become affairs of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence. To theſe little incidents we 7 
are continually expoſed; and therefore, 
as my father ſays, they are much morg 
to be feared than thoſe that at figſt view 
appear of the greateſt moment. However, 
the taſk which he hath inculcated 
cannot be very diſpleaſing, ſince all his 
rules are perfectly agreeable to my iacli- : 
nations, and only conſiſt of ſuch max- 
ims as muſt, if obſerved, perpetuate our 
mutual felicity. O my dear friend! 
tell me for you know—if there can be 
eater pleaſure than that which reſults 
* the reflection of pleaſing a perſon 
dearer, infinitely dearer to us, than our- 
ſelves! The grateful look, the kind- 
ling glance, the expreſſive glow of ten- 
der fondneſs, ſilently ſhot from thethank. 
ful eye—O, can there be a greater re- 
ward, to ſoften the charming toil, if 
that can be called a toil that will ladden 
the heart we love? For this I will read 
and ſtudy, to enrich my mind; for 
this I, will dreſs; for this I will plot 
new arts to: pleaſe; while virtue, inno- 
| Fence, and truth, ſhall Jead the way, 
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and mark my path to laſting bliſs. 
Wat delight the iſtane profpet? 
upon my ſoul! MyLucios! my huſband! - 
_ my friend! Dear epithets! enchanting | 
- Fu 


myſelf, I 


every ſocial endearment. 


beams 


—ſounds ſwelling with every 
thrilfing Ney! O, All-gracious Being! 


may my abilities be equal to the ardor 


of my ſoul! May the wife be lolt in the 
friend; the ſoft, the tender, the gene- 
rous friend! | . 
Tuheſe laft thoughts ariſe in my mind 
whenever I entertain myſelf with the 
grateful ſubjeR of my father's mſtruc- 


tions: but the pleaſure I may be ſup- 


poſed to receive from theſe reſolutions is 
extremely damped by abundance of in- 
truding fears that daſh my joy with a 


mixture of bitterneſs; I tremble left, in 


the unguarded moments of my life, I 
mould drop the guard I reſolve to keep 


over my temper; leſt I ſhould forget to 


cafe, or loſe the I +. win 


of we | it. 
houghts that are always attended 'v 
in. 8 


ith 


2 ſee what a fond, unfaſhionable 


creature, I am grown; but as your la- 
dyſhip has given me ſome reaſon to be- 
lieve that you are not leſs weak than 
Idly brave your ſatire; fo 
thatif you make merry with me on this 
oecaſion, I ſhall freely join in the 
laugh. . 
My happineſs is now fo great, that 
there ſeems nothing wanting but the con- 
fideration of it's being perpetual, to ren- 
der it compleat. Nor ' gh Amelia's ap- 


. exquiſite than mine; we 

rrounded with every laughing delight, 
The congra- 
tulations of our friends, the careſſes of 
vur parents, the tenderneſs of our lovers, 
and the pleaſing ſympathy in each other's 
felicity, all contribute to heighten our 
Joy; while rapture itſelf grows more 
pleafing, by ſettling into a ſerene and 
moſt charming tranquillity. Every thing 
is prepared for the ceremony that is to 
unite us for ever to the deareſt perſons 


on earth; and next Thurſday Amelia 


and I are to be hailed under the title of 
Brides, and initiated into the dignified 
ſtate of venerable Matrons. And, be- 
tween you and I, Madam, we both 


heartily wiſh theſe ſolemn doings over, 
have ſomething terrible 


for really the 
in them that frights at a diſtance. 
Thus far, Madam, I had written 


_ yeſterday; at which time I had no other 


care than how to render Lucius and 


myſelf as happy as poſſible, except ſome 
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of my troubled mind. 


' 


' ; : 8 2-4 
little intruding mougiis of theguiwl a 
ap arance . I:ſhould make at church, 
hoſe natural inquietudes which are 
apt ti perplex the mind ypon the view of 
an important. change M our cirgum- 
ſtances; all which were counterbalanced 
by @bundancegof moſt Tharmin reflec. 
tions. But the ſcene ſoon changed. Alas! 
what is life, but a perpetual round of 
vexations aud diſappointments! a rapid 
ſucceſſſon of intermingled pleaſures and 
pains! 'Theſe cares and theſe delightful 
thoughts ſoon vaniſhed, they gave place 


to other cares of a more bitter kind, un- 


mixed with the leaſt thought 


| at could 
alleviate their force, or fill ch 


tumult 


Yeſterday we had Mellifont's com- 
pany as uſuak, The time paſſed away 
very agreeably; and though I had not 
ſeen Lucius all the preceding day, I felt 


little uneaſineſs on account of his ab- 
ſence. - I knew if he was ill I ſhould: 


have heard from him, and therefore did 


not queſtion but he was detained by ſome. 


extraordinary buſineſs, which would be 
no ſooger finiſhed than I ſhovid ſee him 
again, with,a ſatis faction that would be 
greatly increafed by our being deprived 


for a ſhort time of each other's company. 


Thus, while anticipating the eagernefs 
with which I fancied he would fly to me, 
the pleaſure I ſhould obſerve in his coun- 
tenance, and the tender apologies he 
would doubtleſs make on this occaſion, 
I recompenſed myfelf for the Jofs of a 


preſent gratification, with the pleaſing 


thoughts of the future: though Mel- 
lifont, Amelia, and even my aunt, could 
not help cenſuring him a little ſeverely, 
while I took his part with a good deal 
of vivacity, and Jet them know that I 
did not think I had the leaſt reaſdn to be 
offended. g | 
owever, in the evening, T had the 
ſatisfaRion of ſeeing him enter the court. 
My heart bounded with joy, and a ſud- 
den thrill of delight darted through 
every vein. He entered the room, he 


ſaluted me, but it was with ſuch a kind 


of cold reſtraint, as at once alarmed 
and pierced my ſoul. I knew not what 
to think, nor how to behave. I felt an 


emotion which T'know not how to de- 
ſeribe, a painful flutter of ſpirits When 
having made a ſhort apology, by ſaying 


he had been detained by ſome affairs of 
the utmoſt conſequenee, he took his ſeat, 


and Joined in the «converſation, with 2 | 
dittraftion thaz was too viſible for me 


not 
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bot to Uke particular notice of it, while 


methought he hach an air of conſtraint 
that ſeemed quite unnatural to him. He 
avoided. louking at me; and whenever 
his eyes chanced to meet mine, he ſud- 
denly caſt them down. O what could 
1 'thmk/! could I imagine that he was 
grown perfidious, and that I had loſt my 
empire over " heart? No, I could not 
believe it; 1 could not entertain a 


thought { injurious to the fair idea 1 


had conceived of his truth and goodneſs. 
nkneſs, 
which had hitherto appeared on his coun- 
tenance, was vaniſhed, and I was ig- 
norant of the cauſe, Some ſtrange 
event, thought I, © muſt have ___ 
© ed, in which I am greatly intereſted.” 
I was ready to imagine any thing, rather 
than that Lucius, my dear, dear Lucius, 
could be falſe. 5 | 8 

At laſt, Mellifont and Amelia leav- 
ing the room, my aunt ſoon followed, 
and we were left together, without the 
interruption of company; a ſituation 
which I had longed for ever fince I ob- 
ſerved this reſtraint in his behaviour, 
though his coldneſs would not ſuffer me 


to take any meaſures to obtain this ſa- 
tisfaftion. His eyes now ſoftened, while 
drooping with ſome ſecret care, every 
feature had an air of reluctant languiſh- - 


ment. His tenderneſs had a mixture of 
fear and compaſſion, and methought he 


even ſeemed to dread my reproaches. 


We both continued ſilent; his eyes were 
ſteadily fixed on mine, A ſigh, a tear, 
eſcaped him. He held down his head, to 
ſtifle his fighs, to hide his tears. O how 
nearly did they touch me! what a violent 
emotion did they raiſe in my breaſt! in 


| heart throbbedz a pang of grief and ſoft 


ſurprize truck through. my ſoul. I 
longed to know the cauſe of what I ſaw, 
” dreaded to aſk it. When at laſt 

reaking filence—* O my dear Lucius, 
cried I, unable to reſtrain my tears, tell 
me, for Heaven's ſake, tell me what is 
© the matter, what is it that diſturbs 
you? I muſt know it. Have you a 
care that I have not a right to ſhare, 


with you? Let me know what dread- 


ful misfortune it is that gives you this 
* pain, Indegd, if I can, | will remove 
it.“ At this I ſighed and wiped my 


eyes; while he, with his ſtill fixed on the 


floor, echoed back my ſighs; when, as if 
"roggling to conquer”the glut of for- 
row which choaked up his voice—* O 


my Felicia! my dear, my lovely Fe- 


- 


© licia l' ſaid he, let me perſuade you þ 


© to yours, I _— ill be as ble 


© to forget me; Iwill never involve you 
in the miſeries of our unhappy fa- 
* mily.'—* What do you mean?” cried 
I, haſtily interrupting: him, and ſcaree 
able to believe my ears, I don't under - 
© ſtand you.“ Alas! my dear,” rejoin- 
ed he, in a ſorrowful tone; you cannot 
* be mine, I don't deſerve 1 How!” 
interrupte: I again, ſtunned at his words; 
but immediately my pride helping me 
to recollect myſelf, F coldly rejuined, 
Well, Sir, juſt as you pleaſe. », 
Here I was going to fling out of the 
room, when a ſudden glance in a mo- 
ment diſpelled my indignation; while 
Love, with ail it's humbling powers, 
took entire poſſeſſion of my foul. I ſa 
him with his eyes greedily fixed on me; 
they overflowed with a melting ſoftneſs, 
and at the ſame time ſparkling through 
the cryſtal ſwell- with awful dignity, 
ſeemed tœ expreſs ſome great, ſome hide 
den purpoſe. Every degree of confuſion 
was vaniſhed, not the leaſt tinture of 
ſhame remained. His countenance had 
an air of open f.ankneſs, and no other 
traces were viſible there but thoſe of per- 
fe& tenderneſs and ſoft regret. What 
could I now think? or what could I 
ſay ? I perceived that there was ſome ex- 
traordinary cauſe that forced him to.he- 
have in this manner; I perceived (or at 
leaſt I thought I did) that it was with 
reluctance he ſtruggled againſt his love, 
and endeavoured to forget me; yet L 
flattered myſelf, that if I did but know 
the motive to this painful taſk, I hold 
be able to give him ſome relief, and per- 
haps let him fee, that there was no oc- 
caſion for ſuch a victory over his paſſions 
yet, however glad I ſhould have been to 
have heard his reaſons, I had ſtill too 
much pride to enquire into them; the 
ſhame of meanly flooping to deſire to be 
informed of theſe particulars ſhocked 
me immediately; I faw plainly,/that this 
would appear too forward, and too evi- 


dently expreſs the difficulty I ſhould have 


to overcome my tendernels. 


The reflections, which glanced 


through my mind in a moment. kept 


me'filent, and prevented my aſking 10 
'beinformedof what I impat-ently longed 
to hear; when finding me ſtill continue 
ſpeechleſs—* You wonder, my dear,” 
a Lucius, and are at a lofs to find 
© arguments to excuſe my behaviourz 
© but, could I prefer my own 3 

ſt as I 
could 
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e could wiſh; as bleſt as the moſt high- | firſt d me 
could wich; as gb anxiety, into all the pains of diſappointed 
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© wrought imagination can conceive : 
might barbarouily conſult my own. 


\« felicity to the prejudice of your hap- 


C 1 5 $ and future peace of mind. But 
I love you more deirly than life, and 


« © therefore can never conſent to involve 
* E in my misfortunes. Iwill never 
E 


guilty of ſuch baſeneſs. O my dear 
© Felicia! call not this a want of affec- 
© tion; rather think it the triumph of the 
© moſt perfect love, the ſtrongeſt proof 


of the moſt generous diſintereſtedneſs. 
gut what will this coſt me? In loſing 

& you, I abandon every earthly joy—1 

d did adieu to the moſt pleaſing proſpects, 
3 © to the enchanting ſweets of the moſt 


© pure and virtuous—— To ſee you 
© no more!” ; 


At this moment my aunt's return put 
a ſtop to this moving diſcourſe ; when 
Lucius and I endeavouring to compoſe 


our countenances, he enquired if my 
father would return that evening, for he 
had been out all day; and being told he 
would, he promiſed to come the next 
morning early, to pay him his reſpects, 


and immediately left us. 


In this ſituation I am at preſent. I 
form a thouſand conjectures, each of 
which perhaps is groundleſs; and not- 
withſtanding all my endeavours to pene- 
trate the cauſe of this ſudden change, 
am as much in the dark as ever. How- 


ever, I muſt believe him ſincere, and 


therefore cannot ſuſpect that he wants a 


am ſure he tenderly loves me; it 


5 Fam. to break his 7 jj, eee No, 


Would be criminal to doubt it. But a 


few hours more will now diſcover the 

whole affair; till when at leaſt I ſhall be 

your ladyſhip's moſt unhappy friend, 
FELICIA. 


P. S. The uneaſy torment of ſuſpence 
not allowing me to ſleep, I could 
not think of any expedient to paſs 

. away the tedious interval till = 
cius's return, ſo agreeably as in 
opening my heart to you: I there- 
fore aroſe two hours before the reſt 
of the family, and employed my 

time in writing you the above. 

2 


LETTER XXIV. | 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
NOW ſend you two letters together 
the dates of which will tell you in 


what order they are to be read. In the 


/ 


rg you find me plunged into freh 


love. In this you will ſee the cauſe of 
this mighty change, a great mind ftrug. 
gling between love and generoſity. 


About an hour after I had concluded 


the other letter, a ſervant came to tell 
me that breakfaſt was ready. I went 


down with a mind extremely perplexed; 


when, in ſpite of all my endeavours to 
aſſume an air of eaſe and gaiety, they 
perceived my diſorder; but inſtead of 
enquiring into the reaſon of it, as I ex- 
pected, only ſtrove to divert my penſive 
thoughtfulneſs, by turning it into ridi- 
cule. At laſt, however, Lucius appear- 
ed, and by his prong put an end to 
their unſeaſonable mirth, which began 
to grow extremely painful. Breakfaſt 
was now over, and the dear youth de- 
firing my father and I to favour him 
with our company, went with us into a 
room, where we had no reaſon to fear 
being diſturbed; and having taken our 
ſeats, with eyes in which were inter- 


mingled an air of Ggnitys with the ſoft 


languiſhment of love, he caſt a glance 
at me, and then fixing them on my fa- 
ther—* Sir,* cried he, © I am now come 
to thank you for your unmerited good- 


_ © nels; and, by an ingenuous confeſſion 


© of my circumſtances, to let you ſee, 
© that I am unworthy of the happineſs 
© of poſſeſſing your daughter. Nay, 
Sir, ' continued he, ſeeing him look 
aſtoniſned, I don't wonder at your be- 
© ing ſtartled at an addreſs of this na- 
© turez but ſince I cannot now marry 
© her with honour, I. muſt do you and 
her the juſtice to decline it.” | 


Struck dumb with ſurprize, my father 
at firſt ſeemed incapable of making a re- 
Ply he rivetted his eyes upon Lucius, 
who 


at the ſame time caſt his eyes to the 
floor; his colour came and went, he knit 


his brows, while his countenance ex- 


prefled azconfuſed mixture of vexation, 
anger, anddiſappointment; when, at laſt, 
ſeeming to collect his ſcattered thoughts, 
What can this mean?” cried he; I 
© deſire you would explain yourſelf. 
What diſadvantage can there be in 


your circumſtances, that you ought not 
© to have mentioned before? It was a 


© baſe and ungenerous part to endeavour 


© to engage my daughter's affections, 
_ © and thus to carry things to the laſt ex- 


© tremity, when you knew you could 
© not marry her with honour; and 1 
don't doubt, but fhe will reſent ſuch 

1 d ucatment 
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only to be anſwered with "urn 
Though this was expreſſed with all 


the bitterneſs of reſentment, in his voĩce 
and air, yet it appeared to make but 


little impreſſion on Lucius; only a mo- 


deſt, guiltleſs bluſh, flaſhed in his cheek, 
which ſeemed to ariſe from the indignant 
ide of injured innocence; when find- 


ing that my father, by his ſilence, wait- 


ed for his anſwer—* I am forry, Sir, 


faid he, in a bold and manly tone, to 
© find you entertain fo ill an opinion of 
© me; but were I that ungrateful wretch 


you think me, I ſhould deferve even. 


« oreater reproaches than thoſe you are 


© pleaſed to load me with; Felicia's merit 


« would then juſtify this warmth in an 


© indulgent father: but I beg you would, 
do me the juſtice. to hear me; and I. 


don't doubt but that, notwithſtandin 
I may appear a more unequal match 


© thanever, you will (till think I deſerve. 


« a place in your eſteem. My misfor- 
tunes call for pity, and not reſent- 
ment. I have cholen to be unhappy 
rather than to ſee my father expoſed to 
the miſeries of a priſon. I have loſt 
Felicia to ſave my father! Think, 
Sir, what a ſon mult feel at the very 
thought of ſeeing a perſon whom na- 
ture, whom ten thouſand obligations 
has bound him to love and revere, in 
a gaol, in a dark, unwholeſome I hg 
excluded from the chearful face of 
man, lingering out a wretched being in 
penury, while he enjoyed O! it 
is too much; affluence in ſuch circum- 
ſtances would be a curſe, while na- 
ture would extinguiſh all the delight 
of love, and embitter it's moſt leaking 
ſweets, Tis true, I might have con- 
cealed my giving up my fortune to 

rocure his liberty. I night have done 
it; and had 1 been baſe enough to in- 
jure your goodneſs, I had done it. I 
might in this caſe have confided in 
the generoſity of Felicia's mind, who 
after our union might have excuſed 
my deceiving her, and have kept it a 
ſecret. But I could neither reſolve to 
marry her ip ſuch wretched circum- 
ſtances, nap to impoſe upon you. I 
had yeſterday morning five thouſand 
pounds; I have now but two, a miſer- 
able putance to ſupport the exigence 
of a family, born above the inconve- 
s nience of low life! for to this ule it 
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FELICIA 0 


c treatment as the ought. - She will re- 
© gard your conduct as an inſult to hu - 
«© manity, and as an affront that deſerves - 
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* the ten thouſand times more painful 


- * ſhock of the rich man's ſcorn, the 


« indignant leer, the contemptuous 


* taunts and ſhrugs of the e ee ? 


eſe, ; 


* the dread of needy creditors! 
even at adiſtance, ſtrike terror through 
© the foul, and damp the generous pride 
of upright virtue. But is a wretch like 
this a proper match for the lovely, the 
wealthy . ? No, you cannot, and 
I ought not to think it. Inſtead of 
an eſtate, ſliall I being her the ne- 


ceſſities of an unhappy family? Forbid 
it Heaven! forbid it love! Can I in 
theſe circumſtances ungratefully im- 
poſe on that generoſity that made you 
overlook the diſparity of onr fortune, 
which was too great before * No, no, 
Sir; you muſt no longer think of me 
as your fon, nor I of her as the dear 
companion of my life. The conſciouſ- 
neſs of having now done my duty, in 
reſigning all my pretenſions, will help 
me to ſupport her loſs— I already feel 


get me. Though I ſhall ſee hero 
more, ſhe ſhall have my prayers, and 
all my fondeſt wiſhes. Good Gg! 


whatever I ſuffer, may Felicia at 1 
be happy!” | 


O! Madam, hid you but ſeen with 


what a flood of paſſion this ſpeech was 
uttered, you would—T am fure you 
would have been extteme!y moved. He 
wept—and ſure neve” did tears leok fo 
aceful on a manly cheek before! M 
ather wept too, and I faſter than them 
both; while he purſued, without inter- 
ruption, the noblggdiQates of his gene- 
rous heart, burſting into the incoherent 
language of tender diſlreſs. But I muſt 
be more particular with reſpect to m 
father: for Lucius had hardly began this 
apology, when the reſentment which red- 
dened in his cheek began inſenſibly to 
vaniſh; his features, before ſwelled with 
indignation, now funk imperceptibly, 


and left only the foit traces of pity, ' 


blende with a wonder chat ſeemed to 
ariſe amidſt  thote generous ſentiments 
which clevate the foul above itſelf, He 
appeared intereſted in every word the dear 
engaging youth uttered; nor did, the 
broken ſighs, which frequently disjornt- 
ed them, the groans of his throbbing 


heart, the trembling accent of his vo'c-, 


or. the leaſt change in his count-nanee, 


, 


83 
* mult be applied. Alas [ whatinconve-. | 


© niences ſhall we labour under! But 
* what are theſe inconveniences, to 


I. 2 {can © 


* 


it will. Do you then teach her to for- * 
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84 FELICIA TO CHARLOTTE. 
22 ſcem to eſcape his notice. I faw it did 


not—with-a ſecret joy I ſaw itz and te- 


Joiced in the humanity of his heart, which 


made him pity the noble diſtreſs of my 
lover, at this moment more dear than 


- eyer. Never did the high-wrought, 
images of even a fictitious tale preſent a» 


ſcene ſo moving as this would have been 
to an indifferent ſpectator; the molt in- 
ſenſhle breaſt myſt ſure have melted into 
ſoftnels, the dryeſt eye have guſhed into 


tears. . 5 
Alter Lucius had fimſhed, there re- 
mained a ſilence which laſted near a mi- 


— 


nute an awful, tender ſilence, which was 
only interrupted by a few heaving ſighs; 
when at-lait my father ſmiling, with an 
expreſſive affection in his look — In- 
© deed, Sir, ſaid he, © I have bee too 
© haſty; you deſerve to be pitied: but 
© what ſtrange magick do you find to 
© ſoften me thus? I profeſs I have not 
© thed ſo many tears theſe eighteen years; 
© never ſince I loſt Felicia's mother, my 
« dear Elmira. But I beg you would 
© do me the fivour, my friend.“ added 
he, * to give me the particulars of this 
affecting ſtory. 

Oh! Sir, reſumed my dear Lucius, 
© you have a right to demand every thing 


dom me: and though no mercenary 


© view can temp* me to betrav Felicia 
© into ru inz though I have ot t e leaft 
© diſtant hope of ever obtaining her by 
© this onteſſion, which can have no 
© other effect than to corvince you that 
« Heaven never deſigned her for me; the 
© reſp:& I owe you, and the defire I 
© have to appear {till worthy of your 
© friendthip, will make me give you all 
the fisfaRticn you gan deſire, Two 


days ago, a> Las preparing to pay 
© this lovely maid a viſit, a meſſenger 


from my father, who went out pretty 
©'carty” that moving, brought me a 
© not#, by which I was informed that he 


* was under an arreſt from one of his 


principal creditors. What could I do, 


© but iallantly fly to him! J found him 


© mm the houſe of one of our dependants, 
© with no other company than the of- 
© ficers who deprived him of his liberty. 
© He received me with. an air of dejected 
© iadnets ; while his attendants, ſtep- 
ping to the door, left me at liberty to 
* 1,4ulge the orturing anguiſh, of my 
heart, by endeavouring to give him 
© the comfort I wanted myſelf. «© Oh 
% Lucius“ ſaid he, ſceing me enter, 


vou ſee your father a priſoner! This 
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5 nued he, preſſing my hand again j — 


1 # 


: * 


— 
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was all he could ſay, before T ſprung 
inte his arms. I could not fpeak to 
him: we hoth ſeated ourſelves on a 
bench near the table; when having caſt 
his eyes upon me again, with an air 
of the deepeft melancholy and diſtreſs, 
he gave me a particular account of the 
ſituation of his affairs; an account 
that filled my mind with diſtraction, 
yet in a great meaſure put'a ſtop to 
that torturing hurry, that flutter of 
ſpirits, with which ] had before caſt. 
* my thoughts to give him relief; 
ſince I was now ſenſible that there was 
hut one way to fave him, and that, at 
firſt view, gave the moſt violent ſhock 
to my foul. Oh! Sir, how hard. howin- 
tolerably hard it is to root out uf the hea t 
a paſſion like mine ! You, Madam,“ 
ontinued he, looking at me, appeared 
in that moment more charming than 
ever; ten thouſand pleaſing, diſtract- 
ing ideas, crouded upon my mind, 
and overwhelmed my ſenſes in a mazy 
whirl of giddineſs. My reafon ſeem- 
ed gJepirting, while my breaſt was 
torn between love and nat re, between 
duty and the tender—too tender ſoft- 
neſs that melts, and charms, and ſwal- 
lows up the foul. Good God! what 
di I feel! The ſigh, the tear, the ung 
kind reproach from. my dear Felicia, 
and all the diſtraction of her boſom, 
was felt with a double emphaſis in 
© mine: hut J loon came to a reſolution; 
the manner in which my father con- 
* cluded the painful ſtory of he ſitu ation 
of his affairs, fixed my wavering 
© thoughts, called in my reaſon, and 
« pleated in his look, his air, his words, 
* ſo ſtrongly for duty, that it was al- 
molt mpoſſible to reſiſt it's impulſes. 
C O Lucius!“ ſaid he, in a moſt diſ- 
« treſstul tone. “ You ſee T can have 
© no proſpect of relief Noz; 1 have not 
“ the lealt hope, the leaſt glimmering 
© hope, of ever procuring my liberty.“ 
Here preſſing my hand, and giving 


c 


me a look painfully affeRionate—** It 


« is a melanchcly thought,“ continued 
© hez © the dreary horrors of a priſon 
“are extremely ſhocking; they diſarm 
* wy reſolutions, and make a coward 
% of me! But I have nobody to re- 
« proach but myſelf. To be buried 
6“ alive, to be for ever deprived of that 
«© wholeſome air, which the meaneſt 
«© ſlaves breathe at liberty! Nay, don't 
look ſo tenderly upon me!“ conti. 


en 


{ # 
© j 


. © pierced through my ſoul, 
e pray don't, Sir, diſtract me with theſe 
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then looking at me, with the utmoſt 
«exceſs of paternal affection, he added, 
% Will you not come to ſee me?” I 
© could bear no more: theſe laſt words 
& Don't, 


« dreadful thoughts, interrupted I; 
« you ſhall not yo to priſon— I am re- 
4 ſolved you ſhan' t.. What do you 


. mean? returned he; I muſt, I 


« have no friend to aſſiſt me. What 
« am U then? cried I; “ you ſhall not, 
« if my life or fortune can prevent it. 
« I will not, I cannot ſee you ſowretch- 
« ed! Mention it no more, re- 
turned he, 1 won't hear of ſuch a 
% propoſal. Your whole fortune would 
& ſcarcely be ſufficient; No, no; you 
“ ſhan'r ruin yourſelf for me. I will 
4 not purchaſe my liherty at ſo dear a 


& price as your happineſs. Think what 


<< jt is you propoſe; think of Felicia. 
&« Ah! that name will ſurely call you 
© back to reaſon; you need but conſult 
« your own heart to find that it is ſhe, 


“ not I, that muſt render you happy. 


Leave me then to the miſeries I have 
* brought upon myſelf. Death will 


© ſoon put an end to them all. But O 


© how painful is this ſituation, in which 
% death, ſo terrible to nature, is my 
only relief! A relief do I call it? 
«© Would it be a relief to me? No, I 
«© fear not; there is ſomethin 
© death more dreadful than death it- 
« ſelf, mofe terrible than all I ſuffer. 
„O how happy is the virtuous man to 
© whom the grim monſter appears with 
« an angel's face, with the ſmiles of 
immortal beauty! To me it is covered 
« witha dreary gloom that ſhoots terror 
through my foul! But when you are 


happy, Lucius, think of me; viſit 


me in my grave, my priſon.— 9 


«© my father! my dear, dear father!“ 


© cried I, interrupting him again, 
„Why will you not hear me? Why 
* do you give way to ſuch cruel 
thoughts? Shall I not have the li- 
© berty of diſpoſing of my own? I have 
already thought of what I loſe in for- 
* ſaking the gentle Felicia. I know 
* my felicity is interwoven with hers. 
* I know that our marriage, on which 


the happineſs of my life depends, will 


never be concluded, yet I have made 


** my choice. There is ſomething ſo 
horrible in the apprehenſions of ſeeing 
you a priſoner, that I cannot bear to 


* 


4 
3 


1 


after 


„ think of it. There are no cireum- 
c ſtances, in which ſuch a mis fortune 


* to you would not render me wretched, 
« Are you not my father, and ſhall. 
© not nature plead for you? Do you. 
e chink me a fon, and yet believe me 
% capable of ſtruggling againſt my 
% duty? — my duty to my father? —a 


father from whom I have rece ved 


«© numberleſs obligations, that call for 
returns of gratitude and love? Think 
& what my mother will feel, when ſhe 
4 hears w 4 your diſtreſs; and though I 
% have not the power to ſhake your re- 
6“ ſolutions by my entreaties to accept 
„ of what I offer you, let her tears, let 
© her deſpair, touch your heart. Marilla 
too will be diſtracted with grief; and 
© I know her fo well, that were the of 
age, ſhe would gladly make you the 
% ſame offer that I do now. Indeed, 
© Sir, we can none of us feel more 
« miſery than in ſeeing you miſerable. 
—“ Good God!” cried my father, 
* with uplifted hands, © teach me how 


* to act. Never did my conduct, in + 


© my calmeſt intervals of refles 


44 appear ſo black as it d # oO * 
appear ſo black as it does now. 


“Lucius! T-am aſhamed of thinking 
* how I have injured you. Your ind- 
© neſs is more inſupportable thai all 
«© my ſufferings. How ſeverely does 
* all this goodneſs reproach me! this 
© undeſerved goodneſs ! It touches me 
* to. the quick; it makes a moniter of 
«© me!“ I beg pardon, Sir, re- 
« plied I, © if I have done any thing to 
*« occaſion theſe cruel reflections. In 
„ ſerving you I only do my dury.” — 
“ But ah! it is a painful duty,“ inter- 
© rupted he; I know it is; your for- 
* tune is your ſmalleſt loſs. If I accept 
* of it, I deprive you of Felicia's for- 
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to a mind like yours, I deprivę you 


„ 


ſpiendid eſtate; but, inſtead of that, 
to — O! how unlike a father, who, 
* inſtead of a curſe, ought to be a bleſ- 
« fing to his family! My conduct has 
been an ontrage againſt nature, a 
violation of the deareſt privileges of a 
<« parent; I have forgot the obligations 


of the huſband, the father, and the 


friend. Thy mother too! How miſer- 
able have I made her ! I have been 
„ the ruin of all who have loved me 
« the ruin of my wife and children 
«« the ruin of thee! Sad effect of vicol 

| 5 how 


tune too; and, what is infinitely worſe _ 


of Felicia! I might have given you a 


- 


k 


86” 
40 how dearly do I pay for my folly and 


| ſeemed to recollect 


— 


ing him. 


«© madneſs!” 


ine the tender, the generous, the noble 


ſomething ſo heroick, ſo dutiful, and ſo 


difintereſted, in ave of his behaviour, 


that I could not help ſecretly applaud- 


timents: 4 - rn 
leave to ſpeak, by a pauſe in which he 
Noll himself, than my 


father, as if enger to put him out of his 


an affectionate ſhake—* Generous 
© youth,” cried he, this was nobly 
© done! You are more my fon than 
© ever. I ſhall think myſelf happy in 
© being allied to a perſon of ſuch worth. 
How greatly do theſe tears become 
© you! this ſoft adoption of another's 


* © ſorrow: this exceſs of humanity, which 


mind cannot (or atleaſt will 
© no - 7 
© the brave, the generous heart by. Ac- 
8 — like e a perfekt inügbt 
ini characters; and while they add a 
« dignity. to the higheſt ſtations, they 
© ſpread a luftrethat can never be equal- 
© ed by all the pride of wealth, the pomp 
© of titles, or the falſe glitter of ſucceſs- 
© ful ambition. Dear Lucius! how 


0 ws os 


© happy will my daughter be in ſo wor- 


© thy a huſband!? 

This was uttered in that peculiar tone 
* Fl * + 
in which we always expreſs ourſelves, 


when the full heart, burthened under 


it's joy, breaks forth into an unreſtrain- 
ed tranſport, into elevated ſurprize and 


"generous affection. While he ſpoke, the 


tears ſtarted afreſh into his eyes, and 
added an endearing tenderneſs to the 
ſmile of gladneſs which enlivened his 
countenance. His foul beamed in his 
looks, and diſcovered a mind ſoftened, 
delighted, and raiſed above itſelf, while 


I dwelt upon each word he uttered, and 


with a moſt charming extaſy aſſented to 


the juſtice of his praiſes. As to Lucius, 


he ſeemed all this while as if awaking 
from a troubleſome dream; while ſur- 
prize, gratitude, and a modeſt joy, diſ- 
perſed the clouds of deſpair which hung 
en his brow. He looked at my father, 
he looked at me : the ſame paſſions were 


| | mine had an air of greater 
Here he pauſed; and, I dare ſay, it is 
not difficult, Madam, for you to ima- 


ut now my father let me 
ſee that he was of the ſame opinion as 
myſelf, = __— diſcovering his ſen- 

or Lucius no ſooner gave him 


in, took hold of his hand, and giving 


feel, is the trueſt mark to know 


C H AR 2 D 
viſible in both our faces, only I fancy 

| a 3 ev He 
then turned his eyes again to my father, 


and preſſing his hand I am amazed, 
- 6 Sir, cried he: What can this good- 
entiments, the relation of this affecting 
conteſt produced. Methought there was 


© neſs mean? Can you really propoſe to 
© marry Felicia to a perſon without a 
© fortune ? to one ſunk into indigence? 
* Sure it is impoſſible! Have you forgot 
that our family depends upon my ſup- 
© port? and can you reſolve that Felicia's 
< eſtate, inſtead of being augmented by 
© her, marriage, ſhould be applied to 
© remove foreign cares, and foreign 
© wants?" | 5 | 

Come, come, Lucius,” returned my 
father, ſmiling, don't exaggerate the 
© diſadvantages of your circumſtances. 
© This laſt inſtance of filial piety ſhews 
© a greatneſs of ſoul, that not only fills 
me with ſurprize, but extremely en- 
© dears you to me. The better I know 
© you, the more I admite your virtue; 
© and, to be as little behind you as poſ- 
© fible in point of generoſity, J promiſe 
© not only to conſult your felicity, but 
* the happineſs of all that are dear to 
you. But pray proceed; for I long 
to know the concluſion of theſe affet- 

© ing incidents.” | 
0 Sir, cried the engaging youth, 
with a ſparkling joy (welling into rap- 
turez dear Sir, teach me how to ac- 
knowledge your goodneſs ; I would be 
«* grat#fu], but get cannot expreſs my 
© gratitude. My heart feels it all; feels 
© 1t too ſenſibly to be expreſſed. O my 
© dear, my lovely Felicia!“ cried he, 
ariſing haſtily, running to me, and giving 
me an eager, affectionate embrace; while 
my father couid not forbear laughing at 
this natural tranſport, this ſudden im- 
pulſe of affection; nor could I help be- 
ing exiremely delighted with it. With 
extaſy he orefſed my hand to his boſom; 
his eyes ſpoke unutterable things. But 
having indulged for near a minute this 
ſudden tranſport of joy, he returned to 
his chair, and concluded the ſtory of his 
father's misfortunes ; but he neither ſuf- 
ficiently entered into the ſubject, nor 
dwelt, as before, upon the moſt melting 
circumſtances. His own paſt ſorrow 
and his father's were ſwallowed up by 
the joy of the preſent moment. He told 
us that, after many arguments, his fa- 
ther at laſt conſented to his propoſal, but 
not without the ſevereſt reproaches upon 
the madneſs of his ow]n conduct. His 
| | creditors 
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creditors were ſent for; when offering a 


bandſome compoſition} which was rea- 


dily accepted, their affairs were con- 
cluded the next day: and, in ſhort, 
that his misfortune, with the tenderneſs 
of Sophronia and Marilla, had wrought 
the moſt happy change in his conduct; 
a circumſtance which, as it gave Lucius 
the higheſt pleaſure, he mentioned with 
peculiar ſatisfact ion. ; 
As ſoon as he had done, my father 
renewed the friendly proofs he had given 


him of his affeRion, and promiſed to uſe 


, 


VE 


. more firmly united than ever. 


* 


87 


his endeavours to make us as happy as 
poſſible; ſo that, before dinner, we were 
What a 
delightful change in our affairs! In two 
days more, my circumſtances and man- 


— 


ner of life will be changed; ſo that, when 


I write next, you will find me in a dif- 
ferent claſs of mortals: but in whatever 
ſtate I may be, if you do me juſtice, 


you will believe me to be unalterably 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


yours, 
FELICIA. 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 


LETTER XXV. 
ov wonder, Madam, at 


wy filence; but the con- 
> 4 tinual perſecution of a 


number of vifitors has, 


| OP. for ſome time paſt, de- 


rived me of every oppor- 
tunity of retirement: ſo that, unleſs I 
could have found in my heart to have 


ſent you a letter, with only Madam, at 


the top; I am married, à little lower; 
and your bumble ſeryant, at the bottom; 
I was indiſpenſably obliged todefer writ- 
ing till I could find leiſure to be more 
particular, | 

My ftory, Madam, is now finiſhed: I 
have been married theſe three weeks; 
and, from the ſerene tranquil ſtate I am 
in at preſent, you have no reaſon to ex- 
pet any more romantick adventures, 
I have nothing now to do with the af- 
fecting ſcenes of fond diſtreſs, the pangs 
of jealouſy, or the fears of incurring a 
father's diſpleaſure, My life begins to 
move on in an even ſtream, my paſſions 
are all huſhed into a ſweet ſerenity: regu- 
larity and order, peace and tranquillity, 
have taken up their reſidence in our 
happy dwelling, Can I give you, my 
dear friend, a more perfect picture of 


the higheſt degree of conjugal felicity, or 


repreſent a happineſs more intenſely 
charming? It is true, my huſband—O 
the aukward name! — has no right ho- 


nourable titles to grace my ſtory, and 
uired ſta- 


give a dignity to my newly- 
tion; but this is an honour that 1 can 
freely reſign to you without the leaſt 


degree of envy; nor will your ladyſnip 


think me ſtupid, though J tell you, that 


I never in my life had an ambition of 
this kind. Theſe all- potent words, 
theſe raviſning ſounds of dignity, theſe 
pompous 2 ſo full of nameleſs 
charms, aft 

languiſh in vain, appear of no moment: 
and I am as content with the homely 
title of Mrs. Manly, as any other per- 
ſon can be with the more diſtinguiſhed 
epithet of a Lady. But whither am I 
rambling ? Don't you think matrimony 
has turned my brain? I have been preach- 


ing ſo long upon my humility, that T 


had almoſt forgot I was to give you an 
account of my affairs. To return, then, 
at laſt, to my ſtory. | 

The day before I was united to my 


dear Lucius, by thoſe indiſſoluble bonds 


which render our happineſs as ſecure as 
our lives, his father came to pay us a 
viſit. We received him with that defe- 


rence which is due to ſo near a relation; 
while his reformation greatly heightened 


the reſpe&t my father thought himſelf 
obliged to pay him. And indeed, what- 
ever follies he had formerly been guilty 
of, he did not at this time want any 
qualification to recommend him to the 
eſteem of a good man; for his ſentiments 
now woes, that he deſerved it. He is 


really a gentleman of fine ſenſe, of an 
eaſy agrecable addreſs, and one that per- 
Lem 


fectly knows the world; nor does he 
to have wanted any natuial advantage 


for making a ſhining figure in it. As 


all my father's prejudices were now re- 


moved, they ſoon 2 intimate; and 


Mr. Manly expreſſed his acknowledg- 
ments for my father's generoſity to his 
ſon, with all the gratitude that could be 
inſpired by the 3 overflowings of 


paternal 


er which fo many ſigh and 
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paternal affection; while my father re- 
turned his compliments with an air 
the iſtmoſt complacence and ſatis faction. 
Ho much does a man of fine ſenſe oſe 

by his vices! His abilities, which raiſe 
him above his neighbours, are either 
entirely ſuſpended, or render him more 
ingeniouſly infamous, more generaily 
hated and deſpiſ-d;z but he is no ſooncr 


reformed, than, if his reaſon is not im- 


paired by brutal indulgence, and a con- 
tin ed d-bauch-—witich, alas ! is too of» 
te the aſ his new-recovered virtues, 
p*l:thed by repentance, blaze out with a 
double juſtre, and receive unuiterable 
graces from the ſudden {ublimity of his 
CONC: PLION Ss 

M. Manly's acknowledgments were, 
however, too grave for the vretent ſitua- 
tion of our affairs, and affected us, as 
well as himſelf, too much, lr us to 


ſuff-r him to proceed. We, therefore, 


as foon as poſithle gave a turn to this 
rt of the converiationz and Lucius, 
Naclntont. and Amelia, entering the 
room mmediately after, prevented it's 
ben eſumed, and, at the ſame time, 
recovered that chearfulneſs which had 
been interrupted Þy this too tender tub- 
je&t: Phe countenances f all our friends 
had an air of gaiety, which broke out 
into decent mir h; white Amelia and I 
were, by far, the d leſt part of tue com- 
panv. 
goo freund attending me to my cham- 
ber. and ſeating herſelf by me—* How 
© is it with vou Felicia? faid ſhe, ſmil- 
ing. I muſt conteſs myſelf a (ad fool; 
© tor though no convei ſation could poſ- 
ſihle e more engaging than that in 
which we have ipent the day, I have 
wiſhed a thoutand times for an oppor- 
tunity of being alone. Methought I 
wanted to indulp- at leiſure my own 
thoughts; though, I can aſſure you, 
they. were none of the moſt agreeable. 
My ſpirits have been ſtrangely op- 
preſſed; and, notwithſtanding my en- 
deavouring to join in the diſconrſe, I 
have been every moment at church re- 
ating after the pm: and think- 
ing what a filly aukward figure I ſhall 
make there to-morrow. Bleſs me 
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- ce: tainly behave like a natural. 


O, never mind it;” replied I, with a 
malicious pleaſure, at finding her as 


weak as myſelt; © depend upon it, I ſhall 


keep ycu in counterance.'— Ian ſo 


* terrified at the ſolemnity of the cere- 


They at lift renred; when my 


ing. 


what a coward am I grown! 1 ſhall 


CHARLOTTE, 


© mony, that I heartily with it was over. 
of © I dreadit as ſomething mighty formi- 
dable, and can hardl 


| y. think. of it with- 
© out trembling,” —* But ſuppoſe now, 
added I, we ſhould take the pains to 
read it over together? Agreed," re- 
plied ſhe, running into my cloſet, and 
returning immediately with my prayer. 
book: Come, let us begin, added ſhe, 


dit will be more familiar to us to-mor- 
© row.? 


ö Here we began, making our 
remarks as we proceeded. In ſhort, we 
read over the whole ceremonial with the 
utmoſt attention; which, as we lengthen. 
ed it out with abundance of comments, 
and little diſputes upon ſome particulars 
which we did not underſtand, took up 
a conſiderable time. 

Having now gratified our curioſity, 
we wiſhed each other a good night, and 
Amelia left me; but ſhe was hardly out 
of my room, when returning with a 
{mile on her countenance I am come, 
ſaid the, © to aſk your conſent to let me 
he with you. I am perſuaded, that 
Ve are neither of us in a diſpoſition to 
© give way to ſleep. Fhe hours would 
« paſs on very heavily, were we alone; 
let us then divert ourſelves as agreeably 
© as we can. With all my heart, my 
dear, ſaid I, extremely pleaſed with 
her propoſal: '* we will indulge our re- 
flections with the greateſt freedom.” 

Upon this we undreſſed, and went to 
bed. But I will not trouble your lady- 
ſhip with the various topicks, of our dil- 
courſe; it is ſufficient to ſay, that we 
talked till morning, when, 1 off 
the drowſineſs that then began inſenſibly 
to ſteal upon us, we aroſe; but had hard- 
ly finiſhed the agreeable taſk of dreſſing 
each other, when ſomebody rapping 
ſoftly at the door, Amelia opened it, and 
our two lovers appeared. They ſaluted: 
us with an air of tranſport; telling us, 
that as they had ſeen us at the window, 
they could not forbear coming to wiſh us 
joy on the arrival of this happy morn- 
© This, my dear,” ſaid Lucius, 
© 1s the day from whence 1 ſhall date 
© the completion of my happineſs; a 
day, that, I hope, we ſhall neither of 
©. us ever think of without delight. O 
my Felicia! how happy are you go- 
ing to make mel* Here he gently 
preſſed my hand, and gave me a look ſo 
extremely tender, that I could not help 
baniſhing every impertinent-thought, to 
ſhare in his tranſport; I even returned 
the charming — and 8 wi 
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band, with a freedom 1 had never in- 


dolged before. Sure, faid I; „this 


„ muſt be a happy union, where both 
© ſoardently with to promote each other's 
« felicity ! O my dear!* cried he, in 
an extaſy,. © how ſhall merit this ſweet 
_ © exceſs. of goodneſs !* | 
Melliſont, I ſuppoſe, was entertain- 
ing Amelia in the fame paſſionare ſtrain; 
but I was not at leiſure to attend either 
to their words or behaviour; however, 
I remember that they both looked ex- 
tremely pleaſed. We went down to 
breakfaſt; when Mr. Manly and my 


father joined with my aunt in the moſt 


affect ionate wiſhes for the continuance 
of our happineſs; at the ſame time let- 
ting us know that a coach was ready to 


carry us, s ſoon as we had drank our 


chocolate, to a ſmall village, at a few 
miles diſtance, where a clergyman waited 
to join our hands. | | 

At the mention of the coach and 
| clergyman, my uneaſineſs returned. I 
trembled, as if afraid of the awful cere- 
mony; while Mellifont, drawing the 
common prayer out of his pocket, which 
he had found in my room, and taken up 
unobſerved, increaſed my diſorder, by 
ſhewing my father in what place he found 
it open upon the table. This was a cir- 
cumſtance which created a deal of mirth 
among the old ple; who, however, 
unanimouſly agreed that we could not 
have ſpent our time better, than in thus 
ſtudying the nature of tho!e engagements 
we were going to enter into: to which 
my aunt added Indeed, I think my 
© nieceand my daughter ought to be coin- 
© mended, inſtead of being laughed at; 
© for, as marriage is one * 5p moſt im- 
portant ſteps we can take in life; ſince 
* our happineſs, both in this and a fu- 
* ture ſtate, in a great meaſure depends 
upon it; they could not, at this time, 
* have employed their thoughts on a 
© more intereſting ſubject, than the 
* ſolemn promiſes by which they are go- 
ing to bind themſelves.” 

Several other things, were ſaid upon 
the ſame ſubject, which took up good 
part of the time we were at breakfaſt; 
and we were juſt ready to ſtep into the 
coach, when Mellifont, to my no ſmall 
ſatisfaction, propoſed our ſending for 
the clergyman to perform the ceremony 
here. Luciuscaſting a glance at me, to 

ſee if I 1 the motion, immediately 


his friend; and, though my 
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aunt diſapproved of it, as a thing un- 
cuſtomary in this part of the country, 
we had the happinets to carry it agamfſt 
her, by my father's joining on our fide, 
We, therefore, took our. ſeats again, 
and one of the coaches was ſent away 
for the reverend gentleman. 

I ſhall nt attempt, my dear friend, 
to repeat the chat thar filled up tins in. 
terval. I was in a very odd fituation; 
but in leſs than tæo hours time, we were 
informed that the coach was returned, 
and ioon after ſaw the div-ne enter the 
room, accompanied by Sophronia and 
Marilla, whohad waited for us at church. 
The glaſs having gone once rom, we 
aroſe, and went into a back pour fac- 
ing the garden; I, trembling with fear, 
beld by my father“ arm, and Amelia by 
my aunt's; when cuſhion< being brought 
in, the ſolemn {ervice began. But it 
would be impertinent for me min tely 
to deſcribe my behaviour on his oc 
caſion, which, however, was no! alto- 
gether ſo ridiculus as ] expected; only 
this I mult fay, that I repeated the words, 
honour and ot; as diſtinctly as the reſt: 
nor did Amel.a, any more than I, ſcru- 
ple to pronounce thoſe formidable 


ſounds. My heart readily aſſented to 


every thing: my whole ſoul was loſt in 
devotion, and every faculty of it em- 
* * in the ſervice. 

ou find, Madam, I am now entered 
into the venerable ſtate of wedlock; but, 
whatever change I have undergone in 
my manner of Tife, T do myſolt the ho- 


nour to aſſure you, that ] was never 


more, than I am at preſent, your lady- 
ſhip's ſincereſt friend, 
En: FELICIa MaNLY. 


LETTER XXVI. 


DEAR MADAM, | 
OUR congratvlationson our mar- 
| riage are ſo very obliging, tnat 
I cannot defer my acknowledgments 
without deſerving the imputation of in- 
gratitude, a gime that my ſoul moſt 
abhors; and ther fore, as I am as ſen- 
ſible as poſſible of your goodneſs, em- 
brace this firſt opportunity of telling you 
ſo. O my friend what a ſweet addition 
do your praiſes give o the {ecret ap- 
plauſe with which I regard me happy 
choice! Lucius is, indeed, worthy of 
all you have ſaid in his favour; bis mind 


than mine. 


\ 
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is truly noble, and all his ſoul as much 
the object of my admiration as my 


ve. | 

In my laſt, Madam, I broke off a 
little abruptly at the concluſion of that 
folemn ceremony which initiated me 
into a different claſs of mortals: but, 
as I have ſeveral things to relate, which, 
I flatter myſelf, may ſerve to amuſe and 
entertain you, I will now reſume the 
thread of my ſtory. 


When all was over, my heart, which 


had hitherto been extremely oppreſſed, 
began to beat more freely. Lucius em- 
braced me, and, with eyes filled with a 
melting ſoftneſs, cried—* Now, my dear, 
© I may be ſo happy as to call you my 
© wife, Dear name! may you never 
' © think of it without pleaſure!* The 
reſt of the company embraced us in their 
turn; and paid us the grateful compli- 


ments which burſt from hearts ſtrug- 


gling under an exceſs -of affection and 
tender joy. Nor did Lucius's father, 
who had given away Amelia, appear 
| leſs affected with our common happineſs 

In ſhort, every face ee 
with ſatisfaction, while they ſtrove to 
outdo each other in their careſſes and 
teſtimonies of regard. 

We now adjourned to another room, 
where a ſide - board was ſet with wines 
and fruit; when my aunt inſiſted upon 
my drinking a glaſs to raiſe my ſpirits, 
which Amelia, after my example, com- 
plied with. The clergyman, who is 
one of the moſt facetious gentlemen upon 
earth, told us abundance df agreeable 
ſtories, with ſo much humour, that he 


frequently ſet the whole company in a 


laugh; nor could Amelia and I forbear 
Joining in the general mirth. We an- 
ſenſibly returned to ourſelves; and, be- 
fore dinner, were able to bear a part in 
the converſation. The reverend divine 
filled his pipe, had a tankard of old 
October to himſelf, and, by his wit and 
| good temper, let us ſee that he did not 
think an innocent mirth at all incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſtricteſt piety. And it is 
worthy of obſervation, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the extraordinary gaiety of the 
gentlemen, not the leaſt word eſcaped 
them on this occaſion, that could of- 
fend the chaſteſt ear. Lucius and Mel- 
lifont were in high ſpirits; but our fa. 
thers appeared tranſported above them- 
ſelves; they had a peculiar ſatis faction 
in their looks, while every geſture and 
every glance expreſſed the glad heart of 
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a fond parent, Buttheſe are things too 
delieate to be deſcribed. Sophronia and 
my aunt had much the fame elevated 
joy, which, whenever they endeavoured. 
expreſs it, ſeemed too big for utter- 
ance. What a delightful circumſtance, 
to think that our happineſs is diffuſed, 
in ſo charming a manner, to thoſe who 
are moſt dear to uss | 
Dinner being over, and the ſervants 
ordered to withdraw, my father preſented 
Lucius with the writings belonging to 
the greater part of his eſtate. As I 
© have.given you the perſon of my 
© daughter, and intruſted her future fe- 
8 77 in your hands, faid he, with an 
air of open confidence, © I make no 
< ſcruple of giving you the unlimited 
< poſſeſſion of what is leſs dear to me. 
© It would be an injury to you, my ſon, 
© (for now I may have the pleaſure of 


calling you by this affectionate name) 


and ſhew me too little moved by your 
noble and generous ſentiments, ſhould 
I make you depend on my daughter 
for the enjoyment of any of the ele- 
gancies of life. 
greateſt ſatis faction, rely on your 
virtue and prudence to manage the 
eſtate, which, -as the huſband of m 

Felicia, you have a right to partake of, 


in ſuch a manner as to ? aq your 


© mutual happineſs.'—* Dear Sir, ſaid 
Lucius, interrupting him, * you are 
© pleaſed to oppreſs me with your good- 
« neſs; but, while I would expreſs m 
4 8 acknowledgments, I muſt 
© beg you not to ſtraiten yourſelf, to 


© add — No, no, interrupted my 


father, in his turn, 4 you need not give 


c ene any pain on my account. 1 
© have reſerved to myſelf an eaſy com- 
petence, ſufficient to ſupport the cha- 
rater I have always borne in life, and 
to ſupply all the exigences incident 
to the decline of it. 1 parent, in my 
opinion, added he, ſmiling, ſhould 
never be ſo profuſe of his wealth, as 
to deprive himſelf of the __—y of 
living as he pleaſes without the aiſiſt- 
ance of his children; and, indeed, 

© none that deſerve this indulgence can 
© be pleaſed with ſeeing ſuch a prepoſ- 
© terous, ſuch an unnatural dependence. 
I conſider ou both as my children, 
your intereſts are now become inſe- 
< parable; and, therefore, I have made 
© no reſerye for my daughter: the con- 
© vincing proofs I have receiyed of the 
© greatneſs of your mind, make all fuck 
6 precautions 


I, therefore, with the - 


©. precautions unneceſſary. Nor will Fe- 
ſicia, I am perſuaded, be diſpleaſed 
© that I have given all to you. Why 
© ſo, Sir?” interpoſed I; do you really 
think it no mortification to refuſe me 
© the pleaſure of doing juſtice to, Mr. 
« Manly's merit, by giving him ſo con- 
« fiderable a proof of my regard, as it 
© would be, to make him a preſent of 
« a fine jointure, as ſoon as I had it in 

my poſſeſſion? How many agreeable 
„things might I have heard him ſay to 
© me on this occaſion! But, ſeriouſly 
added I, © I am altogether as well pleaſed 


as it is; and I allure you, you could 


© not have given me greater pleaſure 
than you have now done. 

The unexpected vivacity of this reply 
cauſed a general ſmile. Lucius bowed 
his head, and ſeemed particularly pleaſed 
with itz indeed, he had reaſon to be ſo. 
His looks ſhewed that he was charmed 
with my father's behaviour; for, though 
he had been ſenſible that he really gain- 


ed nothing, by this inſtance of his con- 


fidence, in his integrity and affection to 
me; yet, as it was an agreeable proof of 
the great ſhare he had of his eſteem, it 
could not fail of giving him the higheſt 


ſatisfaction, We now joined in the 


warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude to this 
indulgent parent; whilſt I, much leſs 
embarraſſed on this occaſion than this 


dear man, endeavoured to find terms ca- 


pable of expreſſing, in ſome meaſure, 
the fulneſs of his heart. | 
My father put an end to our acknow- 
ledgments, by turning to my father- in- 
law, and making him a preſent, anſwer- 
able to the goodneſs of his own diſ- 
poſition. It was a little eſtate of about 
two. hundred a year, which 1s to return 
to us after his and Sophronia's deceaſe, 
and which they did not receive without 
thanking him with tears of gratitude; 
but .in the moment when they ſeemed 
labouring under a ſurprize which ſtruck 
them dumb, and rendered them inca- 
pable of expreſſing themſelves, Melli- 
font, who had left us a few minutes be- 
fore, returned, and, deſiring to know if 
we had done with buſineſs, introduced a 
band of muſick; and, by this means, 
prevented thoſe affecting acknowledg. 
ments, which, however agreeable, are 
always attended with ſome pain. The 
day was ſpent in innocent gaiety and 
mirth, and with that peculiar ſatis fac- 
von which the happy occaſion was 
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adapted to inſpire, amongſt the moſt in- | 
timate and. cordial friends. 

Ihe next morning, while we were at 1 
breakfaſt, my aunt told us, that ſhe ex- | | | 


pected a viſit from ſome of the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen and ladies, to con- 
gratulate us on this happy union. * Some 
of them, added the, laughing, as 
they affect ro appear men of wit, will, 
I don't doubt, be fond of diſplaying 
it, in a manner that will not be very 
agreeable to the modeſty of either my 
niece or daughter; and, therefore, io 
fave their bluſhes for the preſent, ſup- 
poſe they ſhould take an airing till din- 
ner? ] was juſt going to make the 
ſame propoſal," ſaid my father, though 
from a different reaſon. . The day is 
excceding fine, and I ſhould be glad 
of the pleaſure of Mr. Manly's com- 
pany, without the frar of having our 
converſation interrupted.” Lucius 
thanked lum for the honour he did him; 
and the coach being ſoon ready, we ſtep- 
ped in, leaving Mellifont with Am elta, 
who promiſed to follow us; we having 
before let them know the road we pro- 
poſed to take. My father began the 
converſation, by the molt tender ex- 
preſſion of his affection. My dear Fe- 
* licia,” ſaid he, © how great is my jo 
to ſee you ſo hzppy ! You are manned 
to a man of tenſe and probity; to a, 
man, whom I ſhall love as a ſon, aud 


could both know how happy a father 
ou have made me.'—* Dear Sir,“ 
ſaid Lucius, I have not words to ex- 
preſs the leaſt part of that gratitude I 
feel for your goodneſs. Your hap- 
pineſs, as it ariles from ours, p1ght 
to increaſe it too. I love you, as the . 
tender father who gave me being. You 
are more than a father, vow give me 
© happineſs.” Here he took hold of my 
hand; and then looking again at my 
father O Sir, continued he, with a 
full heart, let me thank you for this, 
© the deareſt of all your gifts!“ | 
© You are very welcome," replied my 
father, with a ſmile; © I hope my daugh- 
© ter will prove herſelf worthy of ſuch 
© a huſband. May God bleis you both! 
You are now entered into a new ſcene 
© of life, the very different cares, the 
© different duties bf which, require the 
© exerciſe of very different abilities. My 
© dear Lucius, I approve your huma- 
* nity, that benevolence which will na» __ 
|  * turally i 
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© turally prompt you to pity and relieve 
© the aide 4 3 W: th affection, 
©* amiable as it is, is one of the mcſt 
dangerous of all that the mind of man 
js ſenſible to. There are faults which 
„ ariſe even from goodneſs of hrart, 
© faults attended with worſe conſe- 
* quences than thoſe of cruelty and 
brutal ill-nature. Pity has ruined 
tho ſands, men of the moſt refined 
ſenſe, and of the greateſt abilities; and 
when theſe are ruined, the ignorant 
and the ill- natured, proud of an op- 
portunity of revenging the ſuperiority 
of their acquired endowments, are fure 
to treat them with double contempt. 
And indeed, men of great humanity, 
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err in the plaineſt caſes; even where 
-one, but a degree above a natural, 
would not be deceived. This appears 
\ ſtrange, yet it is an obſervation con- 
firmed by daily experience. Theſe 


> 


the weakeſt and moſt childiſh engage- 
ments, where inevitable ruin 1s almoſt 
the natural conſequence. Yet the rea- 
ſor of this is, perhaps, not hard to 
diſcover. ' Thoſe . perſons whoſe 
thoughts are taken up with refined 
ſpeculations, commoniy know but 


indeed, in prudential maxims, but 
there will always be a vaſt difference 
between theſe and truths founded on 
experience. A man of ay open, be- 
nevolent diſpoſition, while conſcious of 


more contracted views; he loves to 
think well of mankind, and frequently 


deſerve. But when pity has taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the heart=-pity, a paſſion ſo 
nearly allied to love, that, like it, it 
baniſhes from the mind every inju- 
rious idea it is almoſt incapable of ſu- 
ſpicion; it reflects not on poſſible con- 


and make too flight an impreſſion to 
prove effettual. The man of huma- 
nity finds it much eaſier to act from 
paſſion than from reaſon; he is preſſed 
forwards by the impulſe of a lively 
imagination, filled with the advan- 
tages that will attend the diftreſſed per- 

© ſon on his compliance with his deſires; 
* and therefore, when he is ſolicited from 
t without, and, at the ſame time, prompt- 
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though of the belt ſenſe, frequently 


are, frequently, not only the worſt 
ceconomiſts, but they are drawn into 


little of the world; they may beverſed, 


the integrity of his own heart, is leſs 
inclined to ſuſpicion than others of 


thinks better of individuals than they 


ſequences; or, if theſe do ariſe in the 
mind, they paſs away unregarded, . 


x 
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© ed from within, by the impulſes of a 


© genero''s and affected heart, there is 


© no wonder if he finds a difficulty in 


ſaymg =o. There are circumſtan-es, 
in which a young man will find it ex- 
'remely hard to pronounce this little 
monoſyllable; and, in order to do it, 
when neceſſary he will be obliged to 
practiſe a great deal f ſelf. denial; 
© but it is a mortification ſometimes ab. 
ſolutely neceſſary. We have a kind 


of proverb which adviſes us to 


* think all men rogues, till we find 
«© them honeft.” DO > 

Lucius fat all this while with his eyes 
fixed on my father in the utmoſt atten. 
tion; but being now unable to contain 
himſelf any longer, he cried out— 1 


dare ſay, Sir, the firſt perſon who made 


uſe of this proverb, was a diſhoneſt 
man himſelf. What a life of ſvſpi- 
cion and diſtruſt! Can he be a friend 
to mankind? Can he have any com- 
ere in his fellow creatures, who 
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* portunity to rob or impoſe upon him?” 
© No,* cried my farher, interrup ing 


him in his turn, I did not mentian 


this proverb by way of approbation, 


as you would ſoon have found, had 


« 

c 

vou ſuffered me to proceed; for though 
it is a ſure way to prevent being im- 
© poled upon, yet it is unjuſt, and con- 
© ſequently criminal. It is a much more 
© chriſtian diſpoſition, at leaſt; to believe 
every man honeſt, till we have reaſon 
© to think him a villain: but, never- 
© theleſs, if we know the world, we 
© ſhall ſee the neceſſity of uſing every 
: Rope precaution to ſecure ourſelves. 
© Your benevolence, I allow, ought to 
© ſhew itſelf in real acts of kindneſs, but 
© it ſhould be in ſuch acts as reaſon and 
« prudence will warrant; a beneficence 
© generous and diffuſive, and, at the 
© ſame time, conſiſtent” with prudence 
© and the rules of juſt ceconomy. Let 
c 
o 
c 
c 
o 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


me perſuade you to be cautious of fign- 


ing your name. Learn boldly to re- 
fuſe what would be improper for you 
to grant; and, having once refuſed, 
let no importunity prevail upon you to 
act contrary to your judgment. Ne- 
ver let your ſteward's accounts paſs 
unexamined, nor ſuffer him to diſtreſs 
a tenant without ſeeing the poor man 
yourſelf,” 00 23 
Here my father pauſed; when Lucius, 
thanking him for his advice;and theother 


coach, with Mellifont aud Amelia, — 


ooks upon them as a neſt of vipers; 
© as villains, who only wait for an op- 
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ing to the ſide of ours, the converſation 
turned on indifferent ſubſects. It is 
now t me tu conclude this lon- le ter; 
but I muſt firſt do myſelf the honour to 
aſſure your Jadyſhip, that nothing but 
the pleaſure of your company can, add 
to the felicity of your moſt affectionate 


Fetici * MANLY. 
LETTER XXI. 


DRAR MADAM, 


told you, tnat my unt propoſed 


our taking an airing before dinner, to 


zvoid the hapertinence of tome country 
gemlemen, whom, it ſeems, the had rea- 
ſan to expect; as they had eaily i the 
morning ſent” her word, ti at they would 
do themſelves the honou of paying her 
2 viſ!, to congratulate Amelia and me 
on our happineſs, heir perſons, though 


- no: their characters, were unknown to 
me; and though Amelia and her mother 
had ſeen them before, yet, as they had 


no acquaintance in the family, we all 
looked upon this as an unwelcom- in- 
truſion; which, on account of their birth 
and fortune, we were obliged to over- 
las , and they, doubtleſs, imagined us 
very much honoured by a viſit which 
we would very gladly have diſpen ed 
with, For my pa, the very idea of 
being obliged to bear with their unper- 


tinence gave a'damp : my ſatisfaction; 


and, pon my return, I could not heip 
wiſhins very heartily thatm aunt might 
be miſtaken; a with that I the more rea- 
dily indulged, as I did not then know 
her reaſon for expecting them. But this 
was both vain and fruitleſs; for at ſome 
diſtance we could obſerve a number of 
fyruce ſervants, in very rich liveries; 


and, upon our entering the court, our 


ears were ſaluted, or rather ſtunned, with 
a confuſed noiſe, which iſſued from the 
window of a room adjoining to the hall. 
One was finging, with a loud, harſh, 
and diſagreeable voice; while two or 
three others, all talking at the ſame time, 
were engaged in a warm diſpute, each 
ſeeming defirous to gain a victory rather 
by the ſtrength of his lungs than of his 
arguments, and to ſtruggle to outvie 
the reſt in naiſe. What a jargon was 
here! Had our ears been entertained 
with the diſmal thrum of the bladder 
ad ſtrings or had we been welcomed 
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home by a concert of catcalls, I could 


not have formed an idea of a more diſ- 


guſting entertainment, than I now ex- 


peed to receive from the company of 
thoſe country ſquires. . 
My father frowned, and Lucius ſeemed 


heartily vexed, but neither of them ſpoke 


2 word: however, the :c6ach no ſooner 
drove up to the door, than the revel-rout 
ceaſed; and the coxch-door being opened, 
Lucius leaped ovt, and, preſenting his 
hand, helped me to alight, in ſpite of 
balf a dozen young rakes, who. rudely 
eadeavoured to puſh before him, and all 
of whom ſeemed defirous of doing me 
this honour, I was next obliged to ſuf- 
fe a diſagreeable ſalute from each; which 


the la{t, being already half drunk, ren- 


dered, if pofſible,. more dliſtaſteful, by 
belching in my face: but it was a cere- 
mony I was forced to ſubmit to, and 
good manners made me diſguiſe my re- 
luctance; while my father, being en- 
tirely unknown, ſtood by, with Lucips 
and my aunt, with the appearance of 
unconcerned ſpectators. 


This being »crformed, with as ill a 


grace as poſhble, and a wretched compli- 


ment beſtowed upon me from each, they 


all ran, wii the ſame familiar air, to 
the other coach; and Mellifont, having 
ſet his foot on the giound,- to my no 
ſmall ſurprize, was ſurrounded by two or 
three ot the moſt forward; one of which, 


ſhaking him by the hand, cried—* Damn 


© ye, ye ſtrong<hack'd dog, I wiſh you 
© joy!” Nor were the compliments of 
the others much more polite; they won- 
dered where the devil he had been, but 
could never dream that he had been 
poaching. Amelia having, after my 
example, gone through the naufeous ce - 
remonial, we all went in together: but, 
as we were paſſing through the hall, I 
obſerved one of the moſt diſagreeable 
wretches I ever beheld: a tall, lean, raw, 
lank, ugly fellow, with a long face and 
hollow eyes, dreſſed in a green frock 


and laced waiſtcoat; who, ſwinging his 


arms, ran to Mellitont, and giving him 
a luſty blow on the ſhoulder, and at the 
ſame time ſeizing faſt hold of a button, 
cried—* Is that grave fon of a hitch he ?? 
nodding at Lucius; and then added he 
Coons! I have a good mind to make 
© him a cuckold--damn me if I have 


| © not!' Though he ſpoke pretty low, 


Lucius overheard him; and, letting go 
my hand, ſtep ; 
diately ſeizing hold of his noſe, which 
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was none of the ſhorteſt, led him to me, 
and inſiſted upon his aſking my pardon, 
which he did without heſitation; whilſt 
I, trembling with fear, readily gave him 
abſolution; when, beſtowing a hearty 
eurſe upon Lucius, and writhing his face 
into ſeveral ugly contortions, 4 ſuppoſe 
to bring his noſe into due form, he turned, 
with a ſilly grin, to his companions, 
and, with a ſheepiſh air of affected plea- 
ſantry, endeavoured to laugh it off as a 
joke; though he ſaid it was a curſed 
- wag joke, and he _—_ knew whe- 
ther it was in jeſt or earneſt, 


You can hardly conceive, Madam, 


the terror I was in; for I immediately 
dreaded, that the reſentment of all his 
companions would fall upon Lucius, 
whom I, therefore, apprehended to be 
in danger: but I was in a moment re- 
heved from my fears; for, to my no 
fmall ſurprize and ſatisfaction, they all 
ſet vp a loud laugh, and, clapping?their 
hands, capered about the hall with an 
air of triumphant ſatisfaction; and my 
father, who had at firſt put his hand to 
his fword, drew it back with a ſmile. 


Nothing now was heard but applauſes 


on Lucius, who was regarded as a hero; 
and the repetition of I—I—I—, from 
two or three, running about, and mi- 
micking tne look, getture, and ſnuffle of 
their companion, while Lucius led him 
by the noſe; a kind of wit, which, as it 
was perfectly agreeable to their talents, 
ſeemed to give them the higheſt delight. 


As ſoon as they were conducted to 


another room, we ſtepped into the par- 
jour, which they had left upon our returr, 
home, the floor of which waspretty well 
ttrewed with broken glaſſes; when my 
father obſerved to Lucius, that if theſe 
were his friend's companions, he could 
nct help forming a very bad opinion 


both of his taſte and morals, _ Whether 


Lucius would have vindicated Mellifont 
or not, I cannot tell; for my father had 
no ſooner made this remark, than he 
himſelf entered the room, and advancing 
to Amelia, who had ftaid with us—* I 


have left, ſaid he, this N rabble 


© of baronets and ſquires to themſelves; 
a parcel of familiar puppies! who, be- 
cauſe I had ſome time ago the misfor- 
tune to blunder into their company, 
muſt pretend to rank me in the num- 
ber of their acquaintance, and, as 
ſuch, to pay me this viſit,'— Pray, 
who are they? what are they?“ cried 
my father, with a pceviſh haſtineſs that 
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ſtrongly expreſſed his diſlike. * They 


are, Sir.“ ſaid he, * gentlemen of diffe. 


rent diſpoſitions, united together only 
© by a common taſte for a favourite di- 
© verſion. Some of them are fond of 
© the cockpit, others are 'fox-hunters, 
© butall of them keep funning horſes: 
© and poſitively, by the ruſticity of their 
©. behaviour, one would imagine that 
© they had their education in the ſtable; 
© and indeed, for aught I know, the 
< groom may be the better gentleman. 
Bur, as they have moſt. of them very 
conſiderable eſtates, they imagine that 
they have a licence to trouble whom 
they pleaſe with their impertinence. 
The ladies, I expect, will have a ter- 
rible entertainment at diuner.— 1 
am afraid ſo, ſaid Amelia, and I 
heartily wiſh them gone. If we 
could bur ſhut our ears as eaſily as our 
eyes, cried I, I ſhouldeſteem it now 
© an happineſs.”— Gentlemen, ſquires, 
© baronets!* ſaid my father, with a 
fneer ; © fools, blockbeads, ignorant, 
* {typidraſcals! they know no higher ſa- 
© tisfaQtionthanahorſe-laugh.”—="Well, 
Vell, returned Mellifont, very gravely, 
but you muſt not form an idea of our 
© country gentlemen from theſe ; many 
© of whom would be aſhamed of being 
© ſeen in their company, as I affure you 
Jam. There are amongſt us men of 
ſenſe, agreeable companions, and here 
and there 1s ſcattered a man of hu- 
manity.* 5 A 
This converſation was interrupted by 
our heing informed that dinner was 
ready; on which we went to the dining- 
room, and, after making an apology for 
our abſence, took our ſeats at the table. 
Horſes were the ſubject we found 
them upon when we entered the room, 
and this topick laſted all the time we 
were at dinner; nay, ſo ſtrictly did they 
adhere to it, that their very jeſts had a 
ſmack of the groom, mingled with an 
indecency the moſt ſhocking and diſ- 
taſteful, and too coarſe and indelicate 
even to deſerve the name of a double en- 
tendre. Amelia and I were toaſted un- 
der the name of pretty fillies; which no 
ſooner went round, than one drank 
health to the riders; and this produced 
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a loud laugh of applauſe, and, in the 


courſe of going round, picked up an ad- 
ditional piece of obſcenity from every 
one of theſe gentlemen, who, emulous of 
exceeding in this way, "conſtantly pro- 
duced a Freſh lavgh, and a ſtare - = 
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. coward? Fai 


Antes. Anelia and L were in g; ſitu - 


aon worthy: of pity; we bluſhed, 
hung down our heads; and (I ſpeak 


ame. A laſts; ſomebody adked Lu- 


cius if 1 was a good pacen. Aye, 


« dammel. and needs neither whip nor 
1 ſpur,” erisd another. All eyes were 
again hᷣned on meg and thus the: ſup- 
poſed wit was bandied about, collecting 
freſh mire ſrom every kick. But when- 
ever the man who: had given us the af - 
front in the hall » to ſpeak, far he 
ſeemed very deſirous of adding his quota, 


Mellifont ſtopped him thort, by ſnuf- 
fling out, 1—1—1I—, and giving him 


a hint, that if he had not 8 
he would lead him another turn. This 
kept him ſilent, and-afforded us ſome 
hn — 
had the happineſs not to underſtand; it 
was addreſſed to Melhifont, and was 
ſomething about jumping—ne, leaping 


vas the word: but it ſeems it was very 


21 Lucius, who had ſeveral times 
began to f. 


peak, but was inter- 


rupted and borne down hy ſome ſtupid 


ribaldryy ſeemed: now. reſolved to break 
through all oppoſition; and therefore, 


raiſing his voice louder than common 


Pray, gentlemen, ſaid he, what 
have theſe ladies done, that they ſhould 
*\be ſhocked with ſuch poor, wretched 
* obſcenity ? Is there any merit in put- 
ing a lady to the bluſh? It is cow- 


* ardly, mean, and ſcandalous; below - 


the dignity of a gentleman. A gen- 
* tlemanl did I ſay? — below the dig- 
© nity of a man! Cowardly! cried 
one of the moſt forward, interrupting 
kim, with a haughty air, and 2 
ſteady look, pray who do you 

14 eee be led by the 
noſe. Ves, cowardly l' cried Lu- 
cius, raiſing his voice ſtill higher, and 
ſpeaking with equal ſternneſs; aye, 
cowardly ' Cowardly!* echoed my 
father and Mellifont, at the ſame time. 
© I repeat it again, continued Lucius, 


with a firmneſs and refulution that 


charmed me; * it-is cowardly, an inſult 


on decency; it is affronting the ladies 
in the part; and, however au- 
_ © thorized by brutal cuſtom on theſe oc- 


« cafionsz it is an inſult on nature the 


moſt barbarous inſult, thus to diſco- 


© lour the cheek of conſaious innocence, 
— Pox!" cried aryutth of about righe 


* witty; Pn be curſt if ever I was fo 


mon woman by a man who has any 


and made my father and Lucius 


. ſhame, continued pretty ſilent for ſome 


_ſubje&t of race-horſes, to our no ſmall 
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miles from home, * he weant let us be - 


az 


© witty in aw my life: The women 
© ſhould no be ſheamfac't; it is time 
that was oer, or the devil's' in't. I 
ha / ſaid more behauf before my oven 
£ mother at worn, and ſnu d as thof 
5. ſhun would ha be“ * Witty l' 
eried my father, interrupting him, with 
a meer; let us ſee that you have com- 

mon ſenſe; young man, before you af. 
© fe to be witty . Common ſenſe !* 
faid Mellifout, with a ſatirical ugh; 
Common Senſe is a lady that very few 
© here are inted with, I can tell 
vyou that: Why, Common Senſe is no 
© common woman; and therefore the is 
© as much ſhunned hy theſe, as a com- 


* ſenſtat-all. And as tomy Lady De- 
© cency, they don't even know her when 
tiiey ſre her; if they did, it might be 
6. poſſible to make them bluſn.. Mel- 
lifont had laid down his knife and fork 
at'the beginning of this ſpeech; and now, 
leaning back in his chair, and holding 
up his hands in a ſupplicating poſturg, 
he immediately added, with an arch 
Jook;'that had a mizture of the ſerious 
and comical ane ; 


4 Hail Decency! celeſtial maid?! x. : 

Peſcend from heav'n to beauty's aid, 
/ £4, And blaſt the wretch that's nut afraid. + 
£26 - 3744 1 KN X To affront thee,* 


The humorous manner of his intra- 
ducing the two firſt lines from Swift, 
and his adding the laſt, without the leaſt 
heſitation, gave us an agreeable way thug 

mile, 
for the firſt time ſince they had been at 
table. And indeed, their obttinate.y 
refuſing to drink all the toaſts propoſed 
by theſe rakes, and their vindicating our 
reſuſal, had kept them in a conſtant 
ſquabble, whilſt Mellifont was ſure to 
regulate himſelf according to their mo- 
tions. Theſe gentlemen, intimidated, 
affronted, or {truck with ſome ſenſe of 


time; and then reſuming their favourite 
ſatisfaction, drank to each other, and 
let us alone. | + 

Ar laſt this hateful, meal was over, 
and J proteſt. I would not go throu 
the ſame mortifications for any contt- | 


derations. My mind was then in a very 
N tender 
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pain.  How-bar- 
wag it, thus to blaſt the joy of ;innocence! 


rudely to tear the veil. that hides. thoſe 


rites that. modeſt decency would conceal, 
but which neither God, nor reaſon; 
condemn! with brutal infolence to tram · 

le on the ſnowy robes of baſhful chaſe 
tity! How impudent to ſtare us into 
confuſion, and to add a triumph to the 
affront by a ridiculous laugh! I am 
ſhocked at the recollection of this ſcene; 


and therefore muſt conclude: with aſ- 


ſuring you, that I am your ladyſhip's 
molt ſincere and affectionate friend 
DE FELICIA MANLY, 
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AFTER ſo long a ſilence, Madam, 
you may juſtly wonder that I have 
the aſſurance to confeſs that I am ſtill 
alive but however aſhamed I am of my 
negligence, I have neither the complai- 
ſance nor the reſolution to leave the 
world out of a punctilio of good · breed - 
ing, eſpecially as I am in per fect health, 
and ſo happy in my preſent ſituation, 


that 1 can, without the leaſt pain, think 


of deferring, for many years, a viſit to 
the heavenly regions. Vou tell me I 
Have loſt, in the wife, the affection I 
owe to the friend; and I will not deny 

our having, in appearance, ſome rea- 
{on for this heavy charge; but as I hate 


apologies, I will not take the trouble to 


juſtify myſelf, though IT would have you 
think my negligence owing to the dif- 
ferent turn of my affairs, to my indo- 
lence, ſtupidity, or whatever elſe you 
leaſe, rather than to a want of that af- 
eRion which I ſhall ever feel for you. 

Three months ago, I gave you an 
account of our marriage; and I have 


now to add, that, in order to put an 


end to thoſe ceremonious. viſits, which 
at laſt began togrowextremely fatiguing, 
we found ourſelves under a neceſſity 
of leaving my aunt's ſooner than we 
had intended: Manly, therefore, 


© boughtan eſtate at ſome miles diſtance, 


with a manſion-houſe, which, by his 
direction, was repaired and forniſhed 
with all poſſible diligence. We re- 


- moved hither about two months after 


1 ſent you my laſt, and, at the ſame 
Mellifont carried his bride to his 
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tender ſitustion, _ ſhocked, untl ex- 
tremely ſuſceptible of pai 

barous, how cruel, how inhuman; then 


trees, and in others knots of flowers 


”us ” 


other, and enjoy all chat ſatiefation 


from theſe vilits Which the moſt inti- 


mate friendſhip can afford us. Not the 
leaſt reſerve ſubſiſts between us; a per- 
fect ſympathy in each other's happineſs 
makes us ſuch ſtrangers to ceremony, 
that we have nothing to do but to con- 
ſult our own inclinations, to render us 
agreeable to _ other. _ houſeisa 
very neat: building, yet ain a one 

that it would be ag — with 
your patience to give a deſcription of 
it. The — indeed charming, 


being ſurrounded with woods andgroves, 


which on the one fide muſt, in the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, appear extremely  delight- 
ful, as the other does ſo now, though 


in the mid of froſt and ſnow. There 


will be the triumph of nature; here is 
the boaſt of artz there that uncultivated 


. wildneſs, which pleaſes without method, 


and without -'defign, charming moſt 
where the eaſy confuſion, and agreeable 
diſorder, render art ſuperfluous, and la- 
bour vainz Gere all the ornaments 


art, in deſpight of nature, can beftow. - 


In the front is a tall and ſtately wood, 
compoſed of oaks venerable with age, 
with no other opening but à large area, 
and a viſta, which carries the eye from 


the centre of the building to a conſide- 


rable diftance.' Here the intermingled 
branches muſt, I fancy, in the ſummer 


ſeaſon, caft a ſhade, varied with all the 


degrees of light, from the bright ſun- 
beam, glittering through the houghs, 
to the duſky gloom of ſober twilight. 
Behind the main building is a garden 
of conſiderable extent; which, even in 
this ſeaſon of the year, has it's beauties. 
To take no notice of the parterre, which 
lies next the houſe, the hedges, which 


are on each fide the principal walks, 


are formed of ever-greens, reſembling 
walls, adorned, ' at ar id 


with pilaſters, which, with eternal 


verdure, branch into all the decorations 
of architecture. In the midſt of each 
walk, along an opening, on either hand, 
the eye is carried through a number 

triumphal arches, compoſed-of the ſame 
leafy materials, and which, leading te 


© theextremity of the garden, are bounded 
by ſeveral fine alcoves, the paintings of 


which, though injured by time, have 2 
very agreeable effect. In ſome of the 
ſquares com by theſe walks, are 
fiſn- ponds, in others groves of fruit- 


4 
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are ſo covered with ever - 
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of various forms, which; in the ſeaſon 
theſe t ornaments; muſt, I 


fancy, be vaſtly delightful. In the 
midi of 2 


of the garden, where all the 
rincipal avenues meet, upon a pretty 
ſin — 'is a ſummer.bouſe, the 
windows of which, as well as the walls, 
that the 
faint obſtructed light 7 a gloom 
perfectly ſoothing; while the cluſters of 
ſhining berries half covered with ſnow, 


hanging againſt the glaſs, with froſted 


leaves of intermingled filver and green, 
ſeem to give the lye to the ſeaſon, and 
to join in one view Chriſtmas and“ 
Autumn. Ar the entrance is a guard 
of giants, with their maſſy clubs reſting 
on the ground; harmleſs monſters! that 
I can view without the leaſt trembling. 
"Tis true, they themſelves appear in 


ſome diſorder, for want of pruning ; | 
their heads and bodies are covered with 


a number of luxuriant branches, and 
even their fingers are grown near half a 
yard beyond the juſt proportion thar 
ought to be allowed them. 
utumn-was far ſpent: before Lucius 


and I, attended by my father, went to 


— 


take a view of our new habitation. I 
fancied myſelf in fairy land; and could 
not help expreſſing my ſurprize, that 
while the winds, on one fide the houſe, 
ſcattered in wavy curls the ruſſet leaves, 
which, with every blaſt, fell from the. 
half-naked- groves; on the other, they 
were cloathed with lively verdure, and 
ſtill appeared ſmiling in- their -gayelt 
liveries. 25 | n 
Tis true, there is ſomething diſagree- 
ably formal in the ſtudied regularity 
that reigns here: ſtatues, obeliſks, and 
triumphal arches, are but aukwardly , 
mimicked in box and yew ; but ſtil} 


they find work for ſome labouring hands, 
who might otherwiſe want the means of 


ſubſiſtence ; and, for this reaſon, Lu- 


cius may poſſibly continue them in their 


preſeni ſituation, with only a few alte- 


ratiens, in order to render the whole 


more eaſy, free, and natural. Beſides, 
as the houſe and gardens are in the midſt 
of a wood, this ſpot, even in the ſum- 
mer ſraſon, will agreeably ſet off the 
wildneſs of the proſpe&, and, by a pleaſ- 
ing contraſt, heighten the variegated 


ſcene. 3» 
In this peaceful retirement, Madam, we 


enjoy à tranquillity. unknown to courts. 
Our a which, before this union; 
were high · raiſed, and too tenderlyardent 


CHARLOTTE. 
to be 'unmixed with pain, now gently 
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ſoothed, ſink into a delightful repoſe 
The diffidence,. the flutter of heart, 


is gone, and exchanged for the calmer 


ſweets of an endearing friendſhip, We 
have now the ſatisfaction of — 

time in the proper employment of rea- 
O and immortal beings. No way- 
ward humours interrupt Race z no 
little jars fret the tender os of ſweet 
content and mutual complacency, which, 


when once broken, is ſo difficult to join 


in. | 
Religion, which, to others, is a 
ſource of the moſt gloomy reflections, is 
to us an inexhavſtible ſpring. of rational 
and ſublime delight. We 5 addreſs 
the ſupreme and ſovereign Good, as our 
father, our friend, and benefactor ; we 
admire the wiſdom, the wonderous ſkill 
that ſhines in all his works: we adore 
his goodneſs, and pour forth our grati- 
tude in humble praiſe. What tranſport, 
can equal thatof gratitude! what dehght 
be comparable to that of a thankful 
heart! If you call this enthuſiaſm, it is, 
at leaſt, an- enthuſiaſm the moſt noble 
and refined, juſtified by the cooleſt. dic- 
tates of reaſon, and neceſſary to render 
human happineſs compleat. | 
Our minds have hitherto been calm 
and unruffled. My ſiſter Marilla is my 
conſtant- companion: I have prevailed 
with her to ſtay with us a fortnight; and 
we ſpend a part of the 28 
either in reading in the ſummer-houſe, 
which Lucius has fufniſnhed with the 
moſt valuable ornament, a fine collec- 
tion of books; or in paying or receiving 
viſits, among a. few ſelect friends. 
Hither we ſometimes. all three repair; 
and, with intermingled chat andreading, 
find ſubjeQs ever new and entertaining. 
Great part of my time is taken up with 
the management of my family, or in 


working at my needle. Your ladyſhip 8 


ſees what a domeſtick animal I am 


wn: but while theſe amuſements give 


an alacrity to my ſpirits, by diverſify- 
ing my ſatisfactions, I ſhall have the 


teſt reaſon to be pleaſed with them 


for though you ſmile at the meanneſs o 


my taſte, I find areal happineſs ariſing, . 
even from theſe low employments, ſince 
they not only preſerve peace and order 


in the family, but give a greater zeliſh 
to the ſuperior pleaſures of which I am 
ſenſible, when, unbending my mind, I 


enjoy the converſation of my friends. _ 


As to the vapours, 
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Jong ſince I have felt thoſe-modiſh diſ- 
orders, that I ſcareely know what they 
mean; ſo that not the coſy milk-maid, 

appy in her humble obſcurity, that 
fings or laughs from morn till evening, 
_ e peg the ſpleen 
I have nothing more to add, but that 
hs Wy FTC MANLY. 
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THOUGH it is. impoſſible I 
1 ſhould receive an anſwer to my 
latt, you having yer ſcarcely read it, I 
wyjte'now to let you ſee that I can com · 
mit, upon occaſion, an act of ſuperero- 
gation. Add this to my former neglect, 
and try if it won't, in ſome meaſure, 
make the balance even. 


. + Bar MADAM, 


Two or three days after our arrival 


here, my father returned to London. We 
were now pretty well ſettled; for thoſe 
workmen who had been empleyed in 
making the neceſſary repairs, being diſ- 
charged, every thing was ſoon ced 
into proper order. Mellifont, Amelia, 
and my ffter Marilla, were preſent, 
when my father, in the moſt tender man- 
ner, took his leave. We had all re- 
ſolved to accompany him ſome miles on 
the road, but he poſitively refuſed to ſuf. 
fer it, alledging that this would only 
. prolong the uneaſineſs of , parting : we 

were, therefore, _ to ſubmit; and 
b&hg mounted on horſeback, (for he had 


before made us a preſent of his coach): 


attended by a ſervant, was ſoon out of 


ſight. We returned into the hall, and 
ſtood for ſome time, in a thoughtful 


poſture, without ſpeaking a word when 
at lalt Mellifont, aſſuming an air of 
chearfulnefs, cried out.. Come, come, 
© what do we ſtand here for? We muit 
© divert this penſive humour; ſuppoſe 
© we take a turn in the garden?” This 
motion was immediately complied with, 
and the uneaſy gloom inſenſibly diſ- 
perſed; but the weather being pretty 
ſharp, I ordered a fire to be made in the 
ſummer-houſe, to which we retired, 
Having taken our places, Marilla faid 
with a ſmile—* I was one day laſt week 
to viſit Miſs Powers, an elderly maiden 
© Jady of great prudence, and the daugh - 
© ter of a deceaſed clergyman; who, 


* though ſhe has buta ſinall fortung, finds 
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the means, vy me help of the greateſi 
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* ceconomy, to make a pretty genteel 


© appearance. \'When I knocked at the 


door, I was told ſheæ was not at home; 
but as ſhe was expected every moment, 
I was deſired to walk in; and, indeed, 
© I had hardly ſat down When ſhe en- 
© tered the room, with her hands covered 
© with dirt, and one of them ſtained 
© with blood. I aroſe, and, with a 


good deal of concern, enquired what 


© was the matter., O, nothing,” 
© cried ſhe: I have fallen down, but 
« have only hurt my hand; it was a 
« mercy I did not daub my new gown.” 
It was impoſſible . for me to forbear 
* ſmiling at this anſwer; I deſired ſhe 
© would explain herſelf, and aſked her 


© if ſhe thought the Almighty covld be 


© ſuppoſed to concern himſelf in an af- 
« fair of ſuch trifling moment as a few 
C yards of filk, whi 9 though it had 
been ſoiled, would fill anſwer all the 
< ends of dreſs, though not of vanity, 
© She was e e. diſpleaſed at this 
© anſwer; and, therefore, all the while 
© ſhe was cleaning herſelt, and preparing 
a plaiſter for her hand, warmly juſti- 
© fied the propriety of the expreſſion; 
© alledging that nothing was too mean 
* to fall under the inſpection of the 
© ſupreme Governor of the world. I 
thought this argument ſo concluſive, 
that I was quite at a loſs for a reply; 
and, therefore, introduced a different 
ſubject. But I have ſince recollected 
an obſervation of yours, brother, that, 
among ſuperficial thinkers, it is no 
uncommon thing to find an injudi- 
cious application of themoſt importam 
truths, when it is made to ſupport 
their own weak prejudices, to caſts 
in themſelves of no impontance.” 
This ſhort ſtory gave riſe to a very 
long converiation.. Lucius began with 
obſerving, that particular circumſtances 
will make ſome perſons look upon an 
inconſiderable pain as a trifle, when 
compared to the loſs of what can only 
ſerve to flatter the imagination, and the 
more fo, in proportion to the difficulty 


of procuring thelegratifications. © This,” 


faid he, © 18 a common caſe; but if it 
© be proper to call the preſerving a gown 
unſullied a merey, or a favour from 
Heaven, it muſt be equally fo to make 


© this a petition in prayer: yet, if a 


lady was to be overheard at her devo- 
© trons, crying“ Lord preſerve my 
6 beſt gown and peiticoat from ftains 
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add Airtt“ the abfurdity would be 
Ne n | could , avoid . 
taking notice of it. One who has a 
© competency), for wealth zanother, 
_ © thar he may obtain the honovr for 
__ © which he is ſolicitingr but What is 
this, abftraſted from the moral uſe of 
« wealth and honour, which few ſeem 
© to regard, more than praying for a 
e new head-dreſs of a new gown? Or 
« what are the petitions for the continu- 
© 'ance of theſe, when none but thein - 
© ſelves receive the leaſt benefit from 
© them, but praying that the gown, or 
« petticoatz” may remain unfollied? A 
< gentleman who has a coach and pair, 
© 18 ambitious of being drawn by fix 
« horſes; and, only with this view, fol- 
© licits for à place, to enable him to 
© accompliſh it: now, where is the dif- 
« ference between praying that he may 
© obtain this place, and praying that, 
© inftead of a coach and two, he may 
ride in a coach and fix? If a pretty 
« milkmaid ſhould pray for money to 
© buy a new top-knot, would her peti- 
tion be more ridiculous? 185 

Men are carried away by falſe ap- 
« pearances, and enamoured with the 
F dazzling ſhew of ſome glittering trifle. 
Providence, they flatter themſelves, 
is employed on their behalf, and the 
God of nature engaged in procuring 
* the empty, the pernicious bauble. 
The miſer unjuſtly ſeizes the laſt re- 
mains of an unfortunate, helpleſs fa- 


© mily, expoſes them to want and beg- 


gary, and adds the fruits of extortion 
© to his uſeleſs ſtore, and cries, with his 
£ hollow eyes lifted up to heaven, It 
© is a mercy that he was not too late 
© to fave his money! Might not the 
© leſs guilty debauchee go to the ſtews, 
© and, with equal propriety, fay, Ir 
© is a mercy that he found his favourite 
© girl at homel Yet what horrid 
« profanation! Can any thing he more 
© ſuperftitious, more ſhocking and ab- 
© ſurd? Unconſcious of the oy reſult 
* of things, while Heaven is aFronted, 
* they are delighted with the gratifica- 
© tion of their favourite vices: but how 
* vain, how delufive, the joy! They 
* miſtook for happinefs, what was really 
the cauſe of the ſharpeſt anguiſh. The 


* miſer, as he carries home his gold, is 


© robbed of all his dear recovered trea- 
ure; while the debauchee is expiring 
© with a loathſome difeaſe.*” © © 


© But do you iner from this, brother,” 


faid Marilla, “chat the Deity is entirely 1 
unconcerned about 1 hap :- ' nl 
© pineſs or miſery of individuals? For : - 
hy part, 
ea litt 


0 


I thin 
le tow far.. bf 
Lucius pauſed a moment, and then 
faid, he had hitherto only endeavoured 
to expoſe a falſe notion of Providence, 
and that kind of ſuperftition, which 
makes ſome men, who deem them- 
ſelves the peculiar favourites of Heaven, 
reſolve events the moſt trivial, in com- 
pariſon with the important concerns 
of human life, into ſignal bleſſings and 
deliverances. A man of this | 
knows that gratirude is a duty, and 
affects to diſcharge it very minutely; 
but never reflecting that the ſuper- 
intending care of Providence is exer- 
ciſed over a whole univerſe, and, with 
regard to him, only as a part of that 
whole; his gratitude, which ſhould 
be always warm, and lively, lies dor- 
mant, till ſome circumſtance of his 
own life, no matter how trifling in 
itſelf, Fl op pe: it powerfully ſtrikes 
his paſſions, calls it forth to exerciſe: 
he can then prove to you how much 
above his neighbours he is the obje& 
of the Divine favour, and how juſtly 
his pious acknowledgments render 
him fo. © 
They then entered more largely into 
the conlideration of a particular Proyi- 
dence; and, as I have recited their 
obſervations hitherto, I think T may as 
well endeavour to give you the ſubſtarice 
of the reſt. But, dear Madam, you agg 
excuſe me if I fail in the performance: it 
is a taſk ſomewhat above my abilities; 
and, as I ſhall be forced to abfidge a 
very long diſpute, which met with vari- 
ous interruptions, I am ſenſible it will 
want all thoſe natural graces in the repe- 
tition which gave life ani ſpirit to the 
converſation, 
Mellifont obſerved, as the world is 
a great machine, governed by fixed 
mechanical laws, it is moſt reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that man, as à free agent, 
is entirely left to the free exerciſe of hig 
natural abilities, and to ail the conſe- 
quences reſulting from it; for it is abs 
jurd to imagine, that a Being of infinite 
fagacity ſhould form a world in ſo 
hungling a manner, as to make any 
interpoſition at all neceſſary afterwards; 
much more to ſuppoſe it fo inper fett, 
as ta ſtand in neei of continual botch- 
ing and mending. A man makes a 
| © race, 
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© but this watch, though it may be per- 


felt in it's k ind, yet, as it wants fre- 8 


© quent winding up, and eſpecially as it 
« Ae for repeated repairs, 4 piece of 
© workmanſhip unworthy the {kill of an 


* almight Acrtificer.” 3 Be 
1 8 me, Mellifont, replied Lu- 


cius;z * you are going on with a ſuppo- 


© ſition that will never be granted. I 
© readily allow, that the ſtupendous 
© fabrick of this earth, and all the un- 
numbered worlds that fill the vaſt im- 
« menſity of ſpace, move, in their ſeveral 
< orbits, by the moſt perfect laws; but, 

does it follow from hence, that the 
hole is only a grand piece of clock- 
Work, which, being ſet a going, will 
mode ſeveral thouſand years beſore it 
© be run down? Gravitation, by which 
* all bodies have a tendency to each 
© other, 28 to the ſtricteſt en- 
6 dich, is one of thoſe qualities which 
do not eſſentially reſide in matter, con · 

ſequently, it can be no of the 
© machine. Your watch, then, has not 


only loſt it's ſpring, but the pivors are 


« dro every wheel, and the 
© whole become à heap of confuſion ; 


© nay, the very wheels themſelves have 


© Joſt their form, and the metal of which 
A they are compoſed is. crumbled into 
« infinite minute particles. gt, 
This gravitation, which evades the, 
4 ſearch of the moſt curious enquiries, 
can be reſolved into nothing but the 
immediate hand of Omnipotence, which 
«. locks together the infinitely ſmall par- 
© ticles of ſolids, impels and gives mo- 
© tion to the heavenly bodies, adds freſh 
© fuel to the ſun, and whirls round it 
this ponderous maſs of earth and fea, 
„ 
6 


in à conſtant rotation of days and ſea 


ſons. Hence ariſes a general Prori- 
dence, which, preſiding over all na- 
© ture, gives fertility to the ſoil, raiſes 
© the ſap in vegetables, bloſſoms in the 
trees, and glows in every flower. 
© It is very apparent, that thunder 
aud lightning, ſunſhine and rain, and, 
in ſome meaſure, the various degrees 


* 
- 


© of heat and cold, are not under the 
« fame regulations as the diurnal 


© and annual changes; ſince ſome of 
them are To far from being periodical, 
© that they have no relation to time and 
© place, but are, with reſpe& to us, ab- 
© folvutely uncertain and precarious; yet, 
on foine of theſe depend the ſub- 


! 
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idea of this grand hf prior ag <0 


© air. is more and more rarified, and, 
conſequently, by it's tenuity, more 
' unfit to raiſe to a due height, and ſup- 
port thoſe miſts from the fea and 
rivers, which are neceſſary to form 
the refreſhing rain. Who is it that 
dire&s the clouds to thicken in the 
| heavens, to fall in cool, refreſhing 
ſhowers, and, before it be too late, at 
once to rejoice the earth and bleſs 
mankind? If this dry. ſeaſon laſted. 
one month, why might it not haye 
laſted two, fix, or twelve, till man 
and beaſt had been quite deſtroyed, 
and whole regions laid in ruins? 
Again, the rain falls, the moiſt and 
ſpungy air ſtill collects, and fill pours 
in a ſettled ſtream; and there is greater 
reaſon to believe that it will rain to- 
morrow than there was yeſterday that 
it will rain to- day; and while it con- 
tinues the probability is ſtill on the ſide 
of it's longer continuance. Did not the 
Parent of mankind interpoſe, the all- 
enlivening ſun might for ever hide his 
cheering beams, and we might be 
curſed with a cloudy ſky, while joy 
would be for ever baniſhed, and ſeed- 
time and harveſt be no more. | 
© In theſe inſtances, we daily ſee. the 
moſt convincing proofs of the friendly 
care of the univerſal Parent, Hence, 
he bleſſes one nation, and depreſſes 
another; and, even in the ſame coun- 
try, bumbles and exalts whomloever 
he pleaſes. a 
/ Bas, to be more particular; is there 
the leaſt ſhadow of a probability, if we 
may judge from analogy, that this 
© {tupendous Being, who with ſuch in- 
© finite care and ſkill preſerves the ma · 
© terial, the vegetable, the animal world, 
© ſhould be entirely regardleſs of the 
intelledtual and moral? That the 
© Being, who. khows the moſt ſecret 
© ſprings that move the human heart, 
, Id not, upon occaſion. influence 
< theſe, and, by affecting an individual, 
give happineſs to millions? That he 
5 ſhould inſpire with wiſdom, 3 
| Si 
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und tönfbund, d, 6088 belt to anſwer the 
© wiſe defigns of his government? That 
«the God of truth ſhould, by diffa 

© little light over à dark, benight 


« ſpread the influence of pure religion, a 


ee enquiry, and liberty of conſci- | ww away 
.. much wit and 3 on my pious 
rant, as you are pleaſed to call it, that 


© ence, through a whole nation? That 
© the moſt benevolent Being in the uni- 
« verſe ſhould grant the petitions of the 


© man whoſe heart is ng ed by hum- 
© ble prayer to receive the blues he 


© aſks? at the Friend of mankind, 


the moſt virtuous, the moſt amiable _ 


Being, ſhould look with com lacency 
© on virtue in diſtreſs," and relieve the 
pious ſupplicant who confides in his 
© goodneſs? That he ſhould curb the 
pride of the ſucceſsful villain, and 
„ ſhield the honeſt heart from the ſly 


© attacks of the fraudulent knave? Is 


© there any thing irrational in this? 
6 Wr God? If it be ties 
noble to change the ſwelling anguiſh 
© of diſtreſs into the gladſome raptures 
« of gratitude and joy, than to form the 
© molt curious machine, this muſt be an 
«© employment more worthy of a God 
© than to ereate a world of lifeleſs matter, 
or all the glories of what Milton calls 
the © golden pavement of heaven, or 
« the bright ſea of jaſper, or of liquid 


« pearl... 

Mettifont looked very grave, and for 
ſome time continued filent, as if loſt in 
thought; when ſeeming torecolle&thim- 
ſelf-——=+ Well, well, replied he, you 


* may, for aught I know, be in the 


© right. We giddy-headed fellows don't 
think ſo deeply. But, after all, yours 
* is an opinion that, now I think of it, 
© we may. reaſonably wiſh to be true. 
© However, let us change the ſubject. 
Thus, Madam, with indefatigable la- 
bour, have I blundered through this 
long converſation, and am now ſo hear- 
tily tired, that I am abſolutely unable 
to add any thing more, than that I am 
moſt affeRtionately yours, : 
3 FELICIA MANLY. 


P. S. When T had finiſhed the above 
letter, inſtead of ſending it away im- 

mediately, as I at firit intended, I re- 
ſolved to ſhew it Lucius, and this de- 
lay retarded my ſending it till the end 
of the week. I have juſt now re- 

_ ? | 
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promote the cauſe of truth, and 
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5 Makel. " your” good - nature might 

© have made you overlook! I am real} 
half angry; but you throw away ſo 


. 


I am almoſt afraid and aſhamed 
* confeſs it: however, I can't help being 
perſuaded, that all this mirth is at the 


expence of your more ſober judgment. 
But the bottom of my paper puts me 


in mind that it is time to conclude 
this long poſtſcript; I therefore refer 
32 my next for an anſwer, and, 
for the preſent, throw down my pen. 
LETTER A 
Dran MADAM, 7 aft wal 


I diculous light in which you place 
my manner of life. Your repreſenting 
meas arecluſe, and the companion of — 
young Druid Lucius, and your invota - 
tion to the rural gods and goddeſſes, on 
their receiving me to theſe ſequeſtered, 
ever - verdant ſhades, have ſuch a mix- 


ture of pleaſantry and humour, that with . 


all that ſolemn ſanity which you lay 
to a ena J could not help laugbing 
very heartily: but the caſe is a little 
different with regard to what you call the 
2328 ſcheme, and the pious whim; 

r your ridicule here has a levity, in 


my opinion, bordering a little upon the -- 


prophane. Yet, for all this, it ſeems 
you muſt know what method Lucius 
took to make me comply with it, and 
inſiſt upon my ſending you the parti- 
culars. Can any thing be more ex- 
traordinary? However, to let you ſee 


jt eas I am yours, Tobey, and pro- 


A few days after our marriage, Lu- 


cius deſired me to take a turn with him 
in the garden. I readily complied; and 


as I perceived an unuſual thoughtfulnes 


in his look, I endeavoured to divert him; 
when, taking hold of my hand My 
« dear Felicia, ſaid he, I am going 
© to make myſelf a 
very ridiculous light, and to make a 
© propoſal that I fear will expoſe me te 


. We day addreſs the Suypeme, &c. from which ps ye 


* be 


| treated about one poor 
„eb, though you bad 


SHALL take no notice of the fi- 


to you in a 
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: „ ſpence. T4159, FFF 
_ Mith a tender warmth, * the bleſſings I 
am loaded with. I imagine myſelf 
© raiſed from almoſt nothing; I ſee my 
_ © father relieved from thole diſtreſſes 
© which weighed me down; aud, while 
4 ſurrounded with plenty, I enjoy one 
© bleſſing more, dearer than all the af- 
* fluence of liſe. Ah, what is life com- 
64 pared to this l an I, O can I, ſmo- 
© ther the gratitude of my heart? Can I 

« -coxfine it within the narrow limits 
_ © my own breaſt? Will not you join 
< with\me in adoring the kind Sovereign 
of the world? Shall we nat, with 
united hearts, at once expreſs the full 
« ſentiments. of our ſouls, and keep 
©; alive. the pious ardour that longs for 
© attexance? Shall we not, by peti- 
© tioning the continuance of his mercy, 
« myplant and. cheriſh thoſe diſpoſitions 
© that will make us more worthy of that 
As I am equally intereſted in the 
© bleſſings you mention, ſaid I, 1 
© onght,perhaps,to reproach myſelf with 
a want of that ſenſibility, which you 
* expreſs with a warmth that, I muſt 
© owny is very affecting, I have heard 
© prayer ridiculed; and you muſt ex- 
cuſe me if I ſay, I am afraid 1 ſhould 
look upon it as a few minutes paſſed 
© in a very irkſome manner. There is 


* ſomething ſo ſolemn and; gloomy in 


the very idea of theſe ſet devotions, - 


that they almoſt frighten me. 

Let us baniſh,” ſaid he, with a ſmile, 
the gloom of ſuperſtition, and Religion 
* wilt then appear all over amiable; her 
© beauties 3 upon the re- 
view, and the more we are acquainted 
© with her, the more we ſhall be charmed 
© with her graces. Prayer is one of the 
«© firſt duties dictated by natural Reli- 
gion, the elder ſiſter of Chriſtianity 
* aduty naturally ariſing from our obli- 


© univerſal Parent, the Friend of man- 


„ bind, the. Patron, of virtue, the mos 


3 


c 
s 
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« 
« 
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« moſt tublime and_ important truths ? 
'« 
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6 
0 
c 
c 
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tions to, and dependence on, the 


* 


amiahle, the moſt kind and beneyo, 
« lent Being in the univerie; a duty en- 


7 


© joined, by Chriſtianity, and enforced 


by the,cxample of gur great Law. 
f | Ber himſelf. Did we, my dear, ad. 
© dreſs a ſtern and; rigorous tyrant, a 


+ gloomy terror and awful dread might 


« ;uſtly hang upon our ſpirits; but how 
t is the difference, when inſpired 


by gratitude, and, pm ted, by the 
fil Wera 


« clow of 


c 1 


LETS” 


« and rational.delight{._ ....._. 
I know, it is objeted that, as we 
« can inform the Deity of nothing but 
* what he knew before, and can afk him 
for N but what * original 
* goodnels.; will prompt him to grant 
without our petitioning for it, prayer 
muſt be, in it's own, sture, abſurd 
change in God; it is e 
© without. our petitions, what it is fit far 
© infinite Beneficence to. give, and vs to 
5 receive; but it is as true, that the 
* exerciſe of this duty, by changing the 
* diſpoſitions of the mind, changes that 
fitneſs; as the humble ſupplicant is an 
object more worthy of the Divine bleſ- 
« ſing and protection, than the man 
* whonr no. ſenſe of duty can fix, and 
no obligations bind. Does it not 
exalt, refine, and elevate the mind, by 

© Jeading it to the contemplation of the 


4 


Does it not call away the heart from 
the purſuit of folly and madneſs? 
Does it not raiſe the ſoul to the God 

of virtue, and, conſequently, to vir- 
tue itſelf? Does it not check the growth 
of pride, ſelf-ſufficiency, and malice ? 

Does it not keepawake the tender ſen- 

« timents of humanity, our gratitude 
to our Maker, our affection to our 
0000 Eoin. 
Enough, my dear Lucius, here 1 
cried; enough. I own myſelf con- 
© quered;z my reluctance is vaniſhed.” 

_ You muſt know, Madam, it was at 
the cloſe of the day when Lucius de- 
ſired me to walk out; and, as the fun 
was then ſetting, it began to grow dark: 
we therefore went into the-thickeſt part 
of a. tuft of trees, Where wemightſaſely 


remain unobſerved; When, like the fr 
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k ir, we preſented our eveni 


commonly performed in my chamber. 


When we came to remove, it was res 
ſolved that this duty ſhould be per- 
formed twice a day in the family; and, 
on this aczount, we choſe the moſt ſo- 
ber young people we could find for our 
ſervants, Idare fay, we have more or- 
ler and decency obſerved in our famil 


y 
than in any other within ten miles round | 


us: We ſeldom omit going to church 
twice every Sunday; not ſo muchto gain 


any new. acquiſition of knowledge, as to houſe 


keep alive a ſenſe of our duty, and, at 
the ſame time, to ſet an example to the 
reſt of the pariſh; the lower part of 
which are greatly influenced by what 
they ſee us great folks, as they call us, 
do: for here, with reſpe& — 
one or two thouſand pounds a year 
a thouſand times more effi than all 
the advantages of ſuperior and rea- 
1 | 


You have now two letters fince I re- 
ceived your laſtz -and if they do not 

ive your tadyſhip the vapours, I may 
þ hopes at you will, in time, be 
you! for ſomething elſe, beſides giving 

elicity to one” man, pleaſure. to a few 
friends; and happineſs to a number of 
dependants: vou may in that caſe, I 
fay, become ridiculous enough to exer- 


ciſe the wit, and exhauſt the ſpirits, of 


your gay companions; but you will ne- 


ver have the honour, me, to find a 


wit and fine addreſs, endeavour to lau 
you out of your 19 8 I have 
onour to he your lady 
ſervant, f 


friend who will, with ſuch —— 


ſbip's very bum- 


F order to introduce this letter, Ma- 
1 dam, it is neceſſary for me to in- 
form you, that my father, before he took 
his leave of us, had ſeveral times hinted 
to Lucius, that t wauld be no difad- 
vantageous employment for him to learn 
the characters == manners of his te- 
nants, and even of the poor, reſiding on 
his eſtate; that he qught particularly to 
enquire into their cireumſtances; and 
that, as his intereſt was cloſely connec 
with theirs, to endeavour ta ſerve them 
to the utmoſt of his power. As ſoon as 
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mug of ale being brought; the latter, af- 
33 ng g , 


in the following manner 
8 ede, e know who 
Flic MANLY» | 

lo > a SG = Lonon ladies, who, they ſay, 
+. © ſay, he is one o' thoſe good-natured 
© fog, look'e, that wull do eny mon a 
4 ſervice that axes him, thof he never 
ſead him aw his born days; and be. 
© ſides, I believe the grey mare is the 
better horſe; for he is meety fond of 


'© what ſha ſays, for I am meſter in my 76 


c N the beſt woman that wears a heead. 


I d hong myfelf.” 


9 


to pay them a viſit, and yeſterday began 
to put his deſign in execution, imagining 
that, as he was yet quite unknown, he 
might be the better able to inform him 
ſe}r to his ſatisfaRion. Laſt night, af- 
m_ return, I — e and 
as he happened upon ventures in 
this expedition worth relating, I ſhall 
ive them to you while they are yet 
1 in my memor 7. | , 
He ſet out ſoon after it was light, 
dreſſed but meanly, and with only one 
ſervant out of livery, and rode to a farm. 
| „A about two miles diſtance; where, 
entering the yard, he diſmounted, knock · 
ed at the door, and aſked for the maſter, 
who came running from the ſtable, and, 
in a ſurly manner, demanded what he 
wanted, Lucius defired to be informed 
if he knew any body that could Tupply 
him with a load of hay. This queſtion 
at once civilized the farmer, who before 
ſcemed reſolved to behave. in a very 
brutal manner; but the bargain bein 
ſoon made, Lucius went in to pay, a, | 
the farmer to receive his money; when 


— 


ter draught, became in an 
inſtant one of t ſociable fellows - 
in the univerſe; he ſhook Lucius twenty _ 
times by the hand, with a freedom as 
t as if it had been authorized hy a 
acquaintance, Having entertained 
him, for half an hour together, with the 
Hg corn and cattle at the market, 
ics; with the air of a ſtranger, en- 
quired about his farm, ayd a him 
who was his landlord; when he began 


_ © Yo mun know, mefter, that 1 ha. 
© heis, but they ſay he has married one of 


a mort o money: beſides, they 


© his lady, never ſtirs from whume, aud 
never gets drunk. Now my dame 
© ſays, that ſuch a lonlord as this*n is fit 
to be impoſed upon; but I doant mind 


© own houſe, and weant be contradifted 


© No, no; let Tummus Clod aloan tor © © 


© that: before I'd be like wy lonlord, 


's Yeu” 
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Tou are in the tuin, my friend, 
replied Lucius, laughing; always take 
© care to be maſter in your own houſe. 
Ey, ey," rejoined the courageous far- 
mer; I am a wiſe mon, I can tell ye 
© thatz and a ſeollard too, for I can 
< reead and write; and I was one whoale 
month in my accidancy, and larn'« 

- © ſomething about parts of ſpeeach, an 

© neauns and prunams, and T hardly 


* know what myſelf.—“ I believe it, 


cried Lucius. © You are a great man; 
and may be as great a man as your 
© lan yet, for aught I know." 
... © Odzookers, gi me your hond again !* 
cried © the farmer, delighted wit 
compliment; © yo'r an honeſt felley, I'll 
© be ſworn: but here's to ye heartily. 
But, as I was ſaying, my lonlord is a 
© ſoft fort of a mon; and fo, as I owe 
1 hauf a year's rent to my old Jonlord, I 
© have a mind my new lonlord ſhould 
© peyit; but you munno ſay one thing 
© of it.“ O no," replied Lucius, I 
won't ſay any thing of it, without you 
< tell your new landlord of it yourſelf = 


* No, no; who would be foo' then!“ re. 


Joined the farmer. I only fell a few 
trees, that were ſtonding on the lond 
© time out o* mind; and which I ſhould 
© no*' do by reet, acauſe they were men- 
© tioned in my leaſe.— Well, but as 


© to the honeſty of the thing, friend- 
Thomas, cried Lucius, how do you 


© reconcile that? Honeſty !* replied 
Clod;z why, as to that, meſter, you 
© know we mun live. It is true, I am 


6 pretty well to paſs; but a mon ſhould 


© take care o his family; and ye know, 
| © what the eye does no' ſte, the heart 
© does no' rue, as the proverb goes; and 
a little out of a mickle is no' miſs d. 
But pray, ſaid Lucius, how much 


may the trees you” have cut down be 
worth. Why look'e, my lad,” re- 


plied the farmer, a hundred pound; 
and ſo I ſhall ha' ten paund in my 
pocket, for my trouble; that yo know 
is but fair. — For your trouble!“ 
er ed Lucius; '* that is very extraor- 
© dinary.'——""Why yo know," rejoined 
the booby, a mon ſhould be paid for 
© his labour; and beſides, ſuch a hen- 
e peck'd s | 
Here his wife entered, who, it ſeems, 
had overheard ſome part of this fine diſ- 
courſe; , and en wil a look of con- 
' tempt—* You are a wiſe felley,” cried 
ſhe, to tell aw ye'r affairs to a ſtrean- 
ger! Ah! ye aud foo”, if I had no 
* mare wit than yo, ye might have been 


— > — 
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_ cried he, * doent ſcold; ye know that 


the 


CHARLOTTE. ' 
* han ed before now..“ Nay, daam,! 


© advis'd me to it. I had no" febd the 
© trees, if ve had no' made me. 
I made ye] cried ſhe, colouring, and 
—_ a ſtep or two nearer; * 1 made 
© ye! 1 made ye tell of it too, did 1? 
* Anſwer me that; do, dunce, do. This 
mon, for ouwt yo know, may tell 
© Squire Nlonly.—“ No, no, cried he, 
trembling, he looks like an honeſt fel- 
© ley, '—An honeſt felley, ye raſcal! 
© an honeſt felley is a very proper per- 

© ſon to tell that yo are à rogne. 0 
© that ever I ſhould be yoaked to a'foo'!” 
— Tam nomoreatoo” than other folks,” 
cried he, juſt loud enough to be heard. 
Than other folks, ye blockhead!* ſhe 
rejoined, as loud as ſhe could bawl; © I 
© ſuppoſe yo mean me. I a fool, ye 
dog — There, take that;* and here ſhe 
ſeized the mug, and throwing it at her 
huſband, it flew aver his head, whilſt the 
liquor was pretty equally divided be- 
tween all the three. She now burſt into 
tears, ſobbing out Caw me a foo”, 
© ye barbers mon yo; I doant deſerve to 
© be treated a this'n, I doant, ye wicked 
© munſter yo.” 7 
Lucius 2 ſlipped out, and calling 
his ſervant, the honeft courageous farmer 
followed him to'the dgor, ſcratching his 
head; but looking behind him, and ſee- 
ing his wife ſeated in a chair at the other 
end of the room, he whiſpeted—* It is 
well you were here, meaſter, or I be- 
© lieve I ſhould ha? murdered her. Lu- 
cius made no anſwer; but mounting, and 
riding off, told him he would fend a a 
waggon for his hay; and immediately 
went to take a view of the devaſtation 
made among his trees, when he found 
eighteen or twenty of the Jargeſt oaks 
lying ready to be carried away. - 

A — 4 as this diſcovery ns ap- 
pear, Lucius was under ſome perplexity, 
on thinking how he ought to proceed 
with the farmer. He now viſited ſeve- 
ral of his other tenants, from whom he 
learned nothing worthenentioning. They 
were, in general, honeſt, plain men, 
blunt, and extremely ignorant: and af- 
terwards paid a viſit to the miniſter of 
the pariſh, with whom he dined. On 
his return home, he obſerved, at a ſmall 
diſtance from the road, a farm-houſe be- 
longing to the fame manor; hither he 
went, and entering without ceremony, 
thought he obſerved a wildneſs in the 
looks of the people, that ſeemed to ex- 
preſs a good deal of fear and +a v9 


8 


a * * N 
7 
8 * x OS | ! 
Ss * 


opinion; for the woman rifing from her 
ſeat, with u trembling voice aſked what 


he wanted; and, in the fame inſtant, the 
huſband: fli out at the back-door: 
Lucius replied, that he was very ſorry if 


his beingthere gave them any uneaſineſs; 
and, ſo far from 
he would ſerve them to the utmoſt of his 
power. The woman eyed him very at- 
tentively, and ſtood for ſome time ſilent, 
which only ferved to increaſe his curio- 
ſity; at laſt ſhe thanled him, and aſked 
again what he wanted. Want!” ſaid 
he; * why, you behave ſo oddly, that I 
rant toknow what is the matter. You 
look like a good fort of a woman, added 


he; and I ſRould be glad to drink a diſſi 


of tea with you, which i had rather have 
here than at a publick· houſe.— Lack 
ca. day, ſaid me, * we never drink ta; 
* but yo ſhall be welcome, if yo'll ſend 
for it, and cook it yo'r ſelf; for I 
« doant well know. how to go about it. 
On this Lucius gave her a guinea; the 
tea and ſugar were bought, and a 2 
= and two eurthen cups and ſaucers 
rrowed; but when the change was 
brought to Lucius, he gave it amon 


the children. This entirely won thi 


ood woman's heart; ſhe now loſt all her 
fears; and, at his requeſt, readily ran to 
call her huſband; who 'was no ſooner 


ſeated, than Lucius informed him, that 
he was a gentleman who had a pretty 


eſtate in that part of the country, but, as 
he was upon a frolick, he did not chuſe 
to tell his name. He then urged the 
farmer to let him-know the cauſe of that 
diſorder which, on his entering the houſe, 
was viſible in all their countenances. 
© You great folks, "cried the honeſt 
man, have no notion of the misfor- 
tunes and cares that ſometimes fall 
© upon us, who are forc:d to ſtruggle 
* hard to get an honeſt living. One 
© bad ſeaſon puts us back fo far, that 
* ſeveral — ones can hardly repair our 


© loſſes. This, meſter, is my caſe. 


About four years ago, I had a rot 
among my ſheep, which killed above 
hauf, and thoſe the beſt o' my flock; 
and as my corn proved bad, I could 
© no? pay my rent : this pur me behind 
* hond, which my lonlord excuſed, and 
* protyiſed not to diſtreſs me 3 but as he 


„ A wed of nearly the ſame Meaning as Well- a-day. | | 
| OY O 2 money; 


FELICIA TO, CHARLOTTE. 


Gon. At firſt, he fancied he might be 
| known but he was ſoon' of a different 


doing them any hurt, 


is dead, and the lond fold to one Squire 


* Monley, his executors, as they conno! | 


© ſeize my ſtock, threaten to throw me 
into jail, for the hauf year that is ſtill 
due. This makes me. o' moſt diſ- 
< trated, ; There is near a quarter d 
to my new lonlord, and-if they ſhoi 
© let me alone, I know no” when I ſhall 
© be able to pey him. But, werriday®, 
© I ha'-no' hopes that they will forbear 
any longer. Though my fears keep 
© me awake, I every morning dread the 
4 re, when — tremble . 
94 that, per „ next neet 

c _ lig in a priſon; and whey it grows 
© dark, I am glad that once. more. L 
© ſhall ſleep in mine own bed, and be 
© ſecure till morning. Sunday is, in- 


— 


« ſecurity, but as the neet comes on, 
my fears return, O meſter, it breaks 


© my heart to think what will become of 
ic my Poo | 
none of the ſinalleſt I am a feard to 


r family, which you ſee i 


c go about my work. I tremble at the 
& 


cet of a ſtroanger. I hardly know 


what to do, In ſhort, I am o/ moſt 
„ mad. K 1 3 1 1 4 
Lucius was ſo extremely affected at 
the moving expreſſive tone, and the art- 
leſs ſimplicity with which the poor man 
told his diſtreſs, thut he could ſcarcel 
refrain from tears; and it was with mucl 
difficulty that he concealed his concern. 
Well, but ſuppoſe you ſhould tell 


your caſe to your new landlord,” ſaid 
Lucius; * if you can give him proof that 


you are an honeſt man, he may, per- 


© haps, take the debt upon himſelf, and, 


© rather than loſe a good tenant, give 
6 = time for payment. I know him, 
© he is n good-natured man, and I dare 
© ſay he will not be hard upou you. 

No, no, replied the unhappy man; 
I could ſooner dee than do it. I could 
never ſpeak freely to ſueh a rich mon. 
I am not uſed to ſuch compauy. Be- 
* ſides, it would ſignify nothing. It is 


+ 2 miſerable life to be alFas in fear.” 


© Now I have thought of ſomething," 
cried Eucius, with a — ſmile, that 
© I am fare will do. Have you not ſome 
© timber growing on your land? 


© Yes,” returned the farmer; © but what 


© then? Why, I'll tell you,” replicd 

Lucius; © ſuppoſe you cut it down and 

+ ſell it; and pay your debt with the 
* ; | 
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terror than 
man ſtattir „as if affronted, ſhock - 
ed and infalted, erĩed Get out o' my 
© houſe, ye villain do qe tak me for a 
 T. rogue?* And here he ſeized a large 
corner. Lucius got up, and was be- 
Finning to ſpeak in his own defence 

he had hardly opened his lips, when 
ke was interropted, * Y . 
yo the devil l'—* Ay," 
it is the devil ſure enough, for all he 
© has hid his cloven foot. Here, gi“ 


© me the money, cried ſhe to the chil- 
<-there, tak yo'r curſt money, 


dren; 


3 
added ſhe, throwi 4 at „ 
geſture the Ingint a - 
tation of her mind. Lucius pars. 
voured in vain to ſpeak; Get out, was 
- ill ; and the huſband holdi 
wp his fapling, advancing, cried—* I 
s ſac if he be the devil or no. On this, 
poor Lucius retreating backwards, 
+ tumbled over the t 


not the leaſt d 
what his coat 


Tueius. But, though his bed was ſoft, 
It was not a fit place to reſt in; he arvſe 


therefore immediately, when he over- 


heard the poor honeſt man out 40 
Rimſel f God forbid that I ſſwuld be 
* ſuch a vilhain, as this felley would ha 
me be. I'd go to a fail fiſt. If I 
© am miſerable, I am honeſt at Jeaſt, and 
after aw, that js ſome comfort. Mean 
while the fervant who was walking in 
the yard, ſeeing Lucius in this diſorder, 
ran to his aſſiſtance; but, finding him 
already upon his legs without ſpeaking 
„in a moment- broke the door, 
which it ſeems was a very flight one, to 
ieces. The woman was unhappily 
inted away in a chatr, and the good 
man was affiſting her; him he ſeized by 
2 a _ in an — threw up 
| $, and was prep: to reven 
the abuſe dene to 42 when "et | 


„% PELIGIA To enter rr. 

-? it.“ 5 5 N : IFy 
Tue farmer here held up his hands, 
and his wife examined him more nar-' 
 towly, and, if poſſible, with greater 


At laſt, the honeſt 


not 
de words; the 


two 


Fericia, Maniy: 
LETTER xXXXIL 


| OU think it ge, Madam, that 
the Lucius relate the 
diſcourſe of the farmers in the diale& of 
the country, I ſhould have memory ſuf- 
ficient to retain the pronunciation; and 
from this remark you infer, that I have 
had more to your diverſion than 
— the veracity of 1 1 But 
you are greatly miſtaken; you 
ought to conſider the difficulty of living 
in the + without catching the 
py the lan 5 is T 
have ſufficiently obtained, ſo that I have 
ing more to do than to remember 
pronunciation I have al- 
ready. I have a good deal of the coun- 
try accent in my ordinary converſation, 
and whenever I am diſpoſed to it, can 


talk in the true diale& almoſt as fluent] 


as the ſprightly milkmaid, or the: wi 


f a ploughman. RN 
The day after the adventure of the 
farmers, I was no ſooner ſtirring 
than I. heard an unuſual buſtle below 
ſtairs, and ſeveral perſons talking very 
loud, with ſome ſounds, which, though 
I could not perfectly underſtand, ſeemed 
to expreſs great amazement. My wo- 
man could give me no ſatisfaction; 1 
therefore defired her to ring the bell, 


vrhen a ſervant entered the room, with 


in ber logs as if the had 


s Mary P 1] 


BSF Tas een 


5 2 8 


Lam 


©* which was, I 
_ © they wud. no 


© how he cannever go 


Math L id I; ( ybu look frighted.— 
= Olaw, , Biel ſhe, * wud 796 


© think it: Did you ever hear the like? 
© The devil has appeared to my f neam 
and my naunt Saunders, and teld them, 
© that as how-—as how A 
© how what?” returned 1. Why as 
© how, continued ſhe, he wud ha him 


_ ©* cut down aw the ſquire's trees, and 


© he wud gi' him a money for 
* themz hl he give them ſome money, 

appoſe, for arneft; but 
hs it. Indeed, Ma- 
* dam, it is true; for, I verily believe, 
« we ſhall ha“ the woll tory in print. 
« Pho, plio, is that all?* cried I; * itis 
© an idle tale, take my word for it. 
© Pray, what fort of a devil was it? 
© O! he was a meety civil devil at firſt,” 
faid the, * and as like a honſome man 
« as ever you ſeed; but, at laſt, he va- 
* niſhed out o the door, as one may fay, 


© in a flaſh's' fire; and then they | m 
the door after him, when an ugly devil 


came pop through the key-hole, and 
* wud fean ha" murdered the good mon; 
but the hondſome devil poo'd him 
away, and wud no? let him; but, as 
© they went out, they had like to ha 
* takken the fide o houſe wi* em; 
© for the doore was broken aw to pieces, 
© and to be ſure there was a great ſmell 
© of brimftone, I mar whether the 
© handſome devil had no' great ſaucer 
C een, when my neam was going to 
* {trikebim; for Goody Simple en 
thinks ſha heard ſay as much. But the 
v ugly devil had two great platter cen, 
© like balls of fire, and turned into the 
© terribleſt creature that ever was ſeen.— 
There is nothing in it, Mary, ſaid I; 
J am fure of it.“ Nay, Madam, 
ſaid ſhe, * to be ſure you know beſt, and 
* I am a'moſt o' your mind; for though 
© they ſay, Old Nick can dizen himſelf 
© like an angel of leet, yet yo know as 
without his clo- 
ven foot; and Betty Saunders leoked 
© wi' aw the een in her head, but cou'd 
na ſee it. But, methinks, it is a pitty 
ſuch a fine ſtory ſhu'd no be true; for, 


* Tom, in this county, carries with-it ſomething of the idea of a compliment, as ex- 
prefling more reſpect than Yo ; and for this reaſon, huſbands and wives in particular, whe, 
on common occafions, politely as they think, make uſe of the word Nu, whedever 


they quarrel, conſtantly contract it ioto Iv. 


+ My neam, and my naunt; other counties ſay, gadfer and zammer. 


TI Shut the deor. s 


and haunted houſin, and ſuch like. 


this idle ſtuff; tell John he mult go 


CHARLOTTE, log 
© of aw things, Ilike to hear about ghoſts, 


© Our Robin, Madam, loffed at Goody 
© Simple, and faid ſhu was a lying awd 
© witch, and talked as thof he would 
© kick her out o the houſe; but wewud' 
© no let him; and then he flew into a 
E 328 ſaid his een were no more 
© like platters, nor balls of fire, than 
© hern, and if ſhu ſaid it agen, he wud 
© kick her a—; breech, I mean, ſaving 
your preſence.* Here ſhe dropped a 
curtſey. But, continued ſhe, ©* we 
© could no tell what to mak o' that; fer 
© the ſquire came in, and faid—* Huſh, - 
4% not a word; Robin;"* and then ſtaid 
© to hear the woman himſeif, while ſhe 
© cat the meat I 5 her quietly, and 
© made me fetch her a mug of ale.” 
Well, faid I, I have enough of 


* and bring Mrs. Saunders to me.“ 
2 * Lucius appeared, and added 
© And her huſband too; and bid him be 
© ſureto tell him hemult not be frighted; 
© for I have ſome good news for him. 
And then coming to me, as Mary left 
the room Well, my dear, faid he, 
vyou find Iam mounted on the wings 
© of fame; Mary, I ſuppoſe, has given 
you a full account. O yes, faid 1, 
© they are reſolved to make a devil of. 
« you; they have already collected ſome 
* diabolical- circumſtances; and I don't 
doubt but, before night, they wil} 
have dreſſed up you, and your man, 
* with all the terrors that the moſt wild 
imagination can invent. . No mat- 
© ter,* ſaid Lucius, though they paint 
© mein the character of a Gold; the por. 
trait they give of me is ſo unlike the 
original, that I ſhall never be known 
© by it. If poor Robin is already ſuch 
a monſter, what muſt he be by to- 
5 morrow morning, when the ſtory will 
© be ſpread through the whole county, 
© and every one has added ſome dread- 
© ful circumſtanc V the fiction? Horns 
and hoofs w iiſbe the leaſt of his de- 
© formities. Had the old woman ſtaid 
till then, before ſhe brought us the 


near an hour before. 


110 


« news, poor Robin would have 

© and ſtared, and wondered, with 

©. reſt. | However, I am glad the — 
farmer is g T he poor man's 
<.diſtreſſes have touched me very near . 
and ſomething muſt: =; for hi 

c I intended to ſend to him this _ 


_. ©. noons. but I am better pleall 


${ ther that I 
©. (hall; ſee him this morning, eg he 
© will dow have a fe hours taken from 
© bis anxiety, and added to his. hap- 
ineſs. . A valuable conſideration, 
faid 1, that ought not to be forgot, 
r henever we intend. 0 confer an ob- 
45 ligation.“ EW 
In about two ode time, the boned 
Gomer made his appearance on horſe« 
back, with his wife behind him, freſh 
ſhaved, and both dreſſed out in their 
Sunday's garb. All the ſervants, in an 
inſtant, ran out to ſee them, except my 
woman, and Robin, who was purpoſely 
ſent out of the way, on a meſſage to 


Nottingham; for they had been informed - ſhe m 
5 f deed bad, 


af their coming by John, who returned 
They diſmounted 
at the door, when. a; volley of queſtions 
were in a moment diſcharged from every 
mouth, to Which it was im peſſibe for 
either of them to anſwer. This Lucius 
and I obſerved from the dining - room 
window. 
and found that the men had now ſur- 
rounded. the farmer, and the maids his 
wife, whom they all viewed with looks 
of aſtoniſhment, all defirous of being 
anſwered firſt, as (RE their own 
ueſtion of the moſt conſequence, I 
flood i in the hall near a minute, to obſerve 
this ridiculous ſcene; but, whatever 
anſwer they had received, I obſerved a 
general air of dillatisfaction, almoſt as 
great as that which appeared immediately 
after; when, in order to draw the g 
couple from the clamour of this torment- 
ing —— ins I ordered them to be 
ed into a back parlour facing = 
; and I could hear diſtinctly, 
4, one cry No een o fret? 
Another No cloven foot! And, from 
lifferent voices —* No horns! No 
tail! No nothing, I think. It's a 
_ © pityl Abl what a fine ſtory is here 
come to nought ! 
They had been in the parlour about 
two minutes when I went to them: I 
found. ſanding; but taking a chair 
myſelf, inſiſted upon their being ſeated, 
mhich, after ſome clumſey ſerapes from 


PBLIGLA, To, > HAR err - 


| 7 pups with the 


as they went out. 


I immediately went down, 


door atleaſt, away with 
went out; for this ſhe remembered to 


1, it is true; but TI heard a ve 


tte one, and as aukward curtßes 
the other, 2 at laſt compli 5 
but fat to — 4 cloſe up to the wall, ; in 


the moſt iſtant corner of the room. Ag 


as this ceremonial was over, which 
ated ſome time for theſe country peo- 


* certainly think good ma 24h * | 


Saunders fard ; 6 « they tell v very Wa 

* things of you. wy: have been d 85 

Wo Fake with the devil it (exons * 1 

paying you à ifi Fo 

Pty ge 
woman, zn a.frightz © Lo 

"Lows Tb wes to do XL 
c. I hope ſo too, ſai hole pra what 
| * foundation is chere for nge 

* ſtory?”; Here ſhe related % 44 much 
the ſame. manner that Lucius hat done, 
only omitting her huſband's account of 
his misfortunes, and making ule of the 
terms, Handſome devil, and d bh devil, 
to make a diſtinctiop between them: but 
ittook ga which in- 


it, a 
diabolical 2 ;. for ſhe: alerted, 
that the laſt time * 5 and Robin en- 


tered the houſe, they * 8 in through the 
be ha broke th e door to . 
ut 1 the huſband 
1 5 þ and ſet her right; When ſhe 
1 for her miſtake, by ſaying, 

e law the door ed before 


5 fainted away, and when ſhe came 
to herſelf, ſhe found it broke to Pieces; 
and as the was before pretty ſure it was 
the devil, the thought it moſt natural 


for him to come in at the keyrhole, 
and to take the ſide of the houſe, or the 
him, when he 


have heard, when a child, was' his cuſ- 


tom, And the concluded with afſur- 
ing me, that ſhe would not tell a lye 


about it. I believe. ſo, faid i, 
and I am very well pleaſed with 

* ſincerity; for, as I know the 5 
© better than you, Jou could not have 
« deceived me. That is very ſtrange,” 


cried the honeſt man, with 2 look of 
amazement. * Knaw it better. than we! 


Why, Madam, you was no' in my 
© houſe too!'==" If it be ſtrange,” ſaid. 


dif- 
© ferent ſtory this motnin Jo as 
© .to the matter of that, Kicken, cried - 
the wife, folks tell ſo. many lyes about 
© it, that I am aſheamed to hear them: 
© and W think it ? 3 
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riet To /efationrt, ut 


© at mes @ cauſe I weant ey as they ſey 

« and wall ia it their own wey, whe: 

t ther I wull or no. FT Ls 
Well, that is not your fault, ſaid I; 


+ but you, ſhould not have ſo readily 


« imagined it to be an evil ſpirit; Nor 


jr ſhould you, Mr. Saunders, have been 


© ſo ready to conclude him, a rogue. 
« You onght atleaſt to have heard what 


he had to ſay in his own defence, for 


it was not without reaſon that he made 
© the propoſal of your cutting down 
« Mr. Manly's trees. You may take 


my word for it that you are both mit- 


© taken. I know every particular of the 
© ſtory, You,. Mr. Saunders, gave a 


© very moving account of your misfor-. 


© tunes to a very worthy gentleman, the 
© perſon you call the handſome devil. 
g He heantily pitied you: he reſolved to 


"ml ſerve you; and I aſſure you, that you 


© may now ſleep ſecurely, and awake 
© without Co for he hath 2 
© your cauſe ſo effectually to Mr. 


_ | 
that he has promiſed to take the debt 


© upon himſelf, and to wait till you can 
© conveniently pay him. The farmer 
lified up his eyes, and in an extaſy, cried 
out God bleſs in! and then ſeemed 
endeavouring to ſay more, but ſtopped, 
as if the ſtruggle in his breaſt between 
joy and gratitude chonked up his voice : 


however, ſome tears, at leaſt as expreſſive 


as words, ſtood ready to fall from his 
eyes, which, with once or twice turning 
aſide his head, he wiped away with the 
back of his hand. Mean while, the 
good woman cried out, in a ſhrill key— 
A hondſome devil! A hondſome angel! 


© God reward him, and the *ſquire to 


boot. But what made the elevation 
of her voice more remarkable, was the 
low trembling diffidence with which ſhe 
ſpoke before. There was now a ſilence 
of at leaſt half a minute, which ended in 
the old woman's burſting out a crying, 
which ſhe did moſt heartily, repeatin 

ſeveral times, with her hand on her buſ” 
band's knee, and her eyes fixed very af- 
fectionately on his—* Well, I was never 
ſo glad in aw my life no, never in aw 
* my life.” At laſt the farmer cried, 
lifting up his eyes, and looking at me 
— An angel l aye, an angel indeed! or, 
© after aw the uſage I ha' gi'n him 
* Well, God's bleſſing leet upon you 


aw!“ I thank you, Mr. Saunders, 


ſaid I, if you reckon me among the 
* number. But here comes either your 
* landlord or your friend. | 


Lucius, who had been walking in the 


their glaſs, he defired the honeſt man to 


garden, in order to give me time to pre- 


pare them to ſee him, was now comin 

up an avenue facing the door; but, at 
the mention of the word Landlord; 1 ob- 
ſerved that the poor man's diffidence 
and reſerve, which began to wear off, 
immediately returned, and his features 
in a moment became contracted; per- 
haps his joy was damped by the very 
idea of a perſon whom he had before 
conſidered, only as an object of fea 

But, however this be, not the leaſt al- 
teration appeared in the wife, except a 
little an ambition, or rather that re- 
gard for decency and decorum of cha- 
racter, which is as viſible in the ſpruce 
dairy-maid as in the dutcheſs. She 
therefore took her wo from her huſ- 
band, and her hand from his knee, laid 
ſmooth Aer though coarſe white 
apron, pulled down lower a pair of old- 
faſhioned ruffles, and ftroaked her hair 
under her cap: and this was done with 
the natural motion, and compoſed look, 
which ſometimes makes all the diſtinction 


between theſe actions, when performed 


* * country houſewife, and the more 
a 


cted airs of ſome lady of diſtinction. 


Lucius now opened the door; when I 
cried—* O Sir, is it you? I have pre- 


« pared them to ſte you; and you may 


* ſafely come in, without being taken 
© for a devil. And then addreſſing my- 


ſelf to the farmer Here is your friend, 


faid I; do you know him, now he has 
changed his dreſs? Lucius returned 


my compliment; and then running to 


the farmer, who was ſtanding biting his 
hat by the fide of his wife My ho- 


© neft friend,” ſaid he, I am glad to 


© ſee you. Well, are you diſpoſed to 
© knock me down now?* The farmer 
ſcraped, the wife curtſied, and both beg. 
ged his pardon. * Well,” replied he, 
vou find I dor't reſent yuur treatment 
© of me. But, Madam, won't you fa. 


© your me with a glaſs of wine, to drink 
to my new friends?” added he, turnin 


to me, To be ſure,” faid I, an 

rung the bell; on which a ſervant com 
ing, the wine was called for, and being 
brought, the man was ordered to re- 
tire. Lucius filled, and taking the 
farmer by the hand, wiſhed him happier 
days; and having each of them drank 


* 


take à turn or two with him in th 4 8 


denz and at the ſame time begg the 
favour of me to go with them, alledging, 


that I might leave my woman to kee 
Mrs. Saunders company, - 
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As this ftory of the appearance of the 
devil had — with, 2 ſwift- 
neſs through the country, Lucius was 
_ _vawilling it ſhould be known that* he 
Dad any hand in it: and, indeed, he 
had not 2 leaſt OR of being 150 
tingui among the coun ntle- 
men by the name of the Handle De- 
vilz a title which would be inevitably 

given him, was he known to be the prin- 
Goa actor. And beſides, as he had 
more tenants to viſit, he would not have 


it mentioned that he had ever viſited any 


of them, fince the reſt might expect to 
\ fee him in the ſame manner, and bein 
put upon their guard, might fruſtrate his 
gn of penetrating into their charac- 
ters, manners, and circumſtances. Theſe 
moulives were the riſe of this precon- 
certed plot, of making him appear rather 
as the friend of Lucius, than as Lucius 
. hunſelf, before the farmer's wife; whom, 
though a very good ſort of a woman, he 
” unwilling to truſt with a ſecret of 
conſequence. 
We were no ſooner in the garden, 
\ than the farmer, addrefling himſelf to 
Lucius, faid=- You mun excuſe me; 
* I conno* thank you as I wud. If you 
could read my thowts, there wud be 
no need of words to tell you my joy, 
my ſurprize, my gratitude. But ye 
* mun forgi me, if 1 ſay I love you: 
* for it is no my fault; I conno help 
And this lady mun forgive me too. 
Our ladies are ſo proud, they weaut 
* ſpeak to a poor mon; but ſhu is fo 
good, ſo free, and the meſſenger of ſuch 
8 mA news, that 1 conne help loving 
© her; and my heart will ſay, in ſpight 
* © me, © Godbleſs her, and my kind 
freend !“ and e'en let it ſay fo and it 
* wall; for if I did no gi* my heart this 
* vent, I verily believe it wud burſt. 
I never preyd fo heartily in aw m 
* born days, and never ſaid prayers wi 
hauf the pleaſure I ſay theſe two or 
three words, You have made a new 
* mon o me; I verily believe I could 
* © molt pray for you as well as a par- 
.* ſon; aye, as well as thof I read in a 
_ * book. Thank you, thank you. 
© God bleſs you too, we both replied, at 
the ſame time, with a ſatisfaQion, 1 
leſs tumultuous, as delightful, at leaſt, 
us his. And indeed, the poor man ap- 
peared ITN 2 himſelf; the tranſ- 
ports of his joy, etting a vent .in 
words, ſeemed, to 8 exqui- 
| ie. He talked with a greater volubi- 
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lity of ſpeechz to which a half - pint glaſs 
i he had lately mo 10 h 
perhaps contribute. His eyes ae 
with affectionate gratitude, and a kind of 
delightful rapture ſeemed hovering cyer 
every lineament of his countenance. 
The good man was now filent; but, af- 
ter a ſhort pauſe, reſumed—* Is this the 
© mon I turned ont o' my houſe? Is 
this he that I was yeaſterday going to 
© ſtrike? Well, no matter; had I uſed 
© him kindly, I ſhud” no* ha” know'd 


* him ſo well. IT wud ha' done ony ho- 


© neſt thing tor him, for ſaving me from 
wud ha” look d upon him as 
© my beſt freend. It wud ha' been a 
© kind action, and I ſhud ha' remem- 
© bered it as long as lived; but me- 
© thinks I ſhud no' ha' loved him ſo 
* weel as I do now. But, good Sir, 
© are * ſure Squire Monly weant be 

upon me?'—* Never fear it," re- 
plied I; © I will anſwer for your land- 
© lord. He thanked me; and then look- 
ing at Lucius, eried-“ My generous 


friend, mun not I know to whom I 


am obliged ? Mun not I know your 
© neame?'n O yes, replied Lucius, 
this you ſhall ſoon know; but I mutt 
* defire you to keep it a ſecret, and not 
© to let even your wife or ſon know that 

my name is Manly,'——* What, my 
© lonlord himſelf!” cried he, in a rap- 

ture; then indeed I hx* nothing to 
© fear. My lonlord thatT have abuſed! 
* my lonlord that is fo generous!—I 

© can only wonder. What ſhall I do 
© for you? How mun I mak you amends?” 
— ee that to me, Lucius replied. 
Here are forty guineas, that I have in 
my pocket for you, to pay the execu- 
tors of your late landlord, which you 
muſt do this evening, before you go; 
you may give me a note for the mo- 
© ney, and I will contrive a way for you 


4 to.pay it again. I then took my turn; 
and telſi 


ng him, that as he had ſo 
diſtreſſed, he and his family might want 
ſome of the common neceſſaries of lite; 
to ſupply which, I deſired his acceptance 
of five guineas; which he received, bow- 
ing low, with a ſubmiſſive kind of joy 
and rapture. Lucius now gave him an 


account of his pong Thomas Clod's, 
i 


and of his telling him that he had cut 
down his trees: but, as he was yet un- 
determined how to proceed with him, 
deſired him to keep a ftrift watch, that 
none of them were removed, and no 


more cut down, without giving him im- 
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pay him handſomely for his trouble: and 
dinner being now ready, the farmer went 
in, and rejoined his wife. They both 
dined at our table; and after Lucius had 


again privately enjoined the good man 


to ſecrecy, they, with many warm, though 


' homely teſtimonies of gratitude, took 


their leave. I am, Madam, your lady- 
ſhip's moſt affeRionate friend, 
+ FELICIA MANLY. 
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UCTUS has been again among his 
tenants, and has now finiſhed his 
ramble. The laſt time he was out upon 
this expedition, he gbſerved a man with 
white locks, and a venerable aſpect; but 
want and care, rather than extreme old 
age, ſeemed to have filvered his hair: 
his eyes were hollow, his perſon tall and 
meagre, and he had a placid ſerenity in 
his countenance that beſpoke a kind of 
joyful compoſure of mind. His coat 
was of broad-cloth; and, though worn 
threadbare, and well patched, was per- 
fectly clean. He was coming out of a 
houſe, with a bag in his hand, which he 


ſeemed defirous to conceal. The odd- 


neſs of his appearance, in a country vil- 
lage, joined to an air that ſeemed to com- 
mand reſpe&, engaged the attention of 


Lucius; who became curious _ to 


form a reſolution to know, if poſſible, 
who he was, and what that could be 
which he endeavoured to conceal; and 
therefore diſmounting, he led his horſe 


by the bridle, and followed at ſome diſ- 


tance, till he ſaw him enter a ſmall 
thatehed houſe, and ſhut the door after 
him. Thither Lucius directed his ſteps, 


and, on his arrival, was going to knock 


at the door; when turning his head to the 


window, he obſerved the ſame perſon 


ſtanding before a table, and with his eyes 


| lifted up to heaven with a look of thank- 


fulueſs, utter a ſeemingly devout ejacu- 
lation, and then fit down by the fide of an 


elderly woman. He now gave a rap at the 


door with the but t- end of his whip; on 
which, as it happened not to be latched, it 
immediately fle pen; when, to his great 
aſtoniſument, be ſaw an earthen plate of 
grains ſmoak ing on the table, which they 
endeavoured to conceal, by throwing the 
end of a ragged damaſk napkin, which 
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. mediate-noticez adding, that he would 


* 
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ſerved for a table-cloth, over it, and im- 

. mediately roſe up. g 
Lucius's ſurprize was hardly to be 

expreſſed. Is this,” faid he, what 


© occaſioned ſuch marks of devotion, 
it this that you were ſo deſirous to con 


but why ſhould you rudely preſs to 
diſcover what I was unwilling to have 
known? Why ſhould you thus mor- 


I beg pardon, ſaid Lucius, for an 
intruſion which I cannot juſtify; but 
ſatisfy my curioſity, and let me know 
by what terrible diſaſter you are drove 
to this dreadful extremity. Yet ſtay; 
let me firſt prevail upon you to provide 
ſome proviſions more fit for human' 
creatures. You muſt have a great 
mind, to be able to ſupport ſuch want, 
and to rejoice over a meal that would” 
make others of leſs piety repine at 


affluence, I could almoſt envy your- 
reſignation, that beſpeaks you moe 
than human. Accept of this, Sir, con- 
tinued Lucius, throwing down five gui- 
neas upon the table, and provide ſome-' 
thing more proper for your refreſh- 
ment. The old man, firlt lifting up 
his eyes to heaven, took up the money 
with an air of extreme thank fulneſs, ac- 
companied with very polite expreſſions 
of gratitude; and immediately gave one 
of the pieces to his wife, ho preſently 
returned with ſome beef-ſteaks and 2 
loaf: however, in this interval they took 
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their ſeats, and the old man began in the 


following manner 
© I don't wonder at your being ſur- 
© prized at a meal which, when I was 
© of your age, would- have given me 
equal aftoniſhment; but want will 
make us reliſh- the coarſeſt fare, and 
© hunger ſweeten the moſt diſagreeable 
© moriel. I was born a gentleman, but 
s ſpent a good fortune in the ſervice of 
an ungrateful family, and, as I am now 
perſuaded, in a very bad cauſe, I am 
a native of Scotland, and was educated 
in the national religion; but, carried 
away by the heat of er and a ſet 
.of ridiculous der; es which I im- 
bibed from ſome of my companions, 
1 fold my eſtate, and went over into 
Ireland, and entered as a volunteer in 
« King James's army, where I fought 
in defence of a religion the moſt oppo- 
33 = % EP 5 4 lite 
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uch thank fulneſs and gratitude? Was 


ceal?— Yes,” replied the old man: 


tify the little pride that is left me- 


Providence. Though in the midſt of! 
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at the battle of the Boyne, and in al- 
moſt every battle afterwards, in which 


my maſter diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a 


ſuperior cowardice, But I will not tire 


ou with a repetition of what every 


y knows already. At the battle of 


Aghrim, when our army was entirely 


routed, it was with difficulty I made 


my eſcape; and, as I loſt all my bag- 


ge, my fortune, which before was 
almoſt echauſted, was by this event 


entirely ruined. I returned into Scot- 
land with a wife and two young chil- 
_ dren: and pleaſed with t 


e hopes of 
ſceing my relations, particularly a ten- 
der — and a brother with whom I 
had been brought up from my in- 
fancy, I arrived at Kirkaldy, the 
place of my hirthz where I found that 
my father died at. London ſome time 


before. Here I ſoon experienced, 
that my wants, inſtead of entitling me 


to relief, only ſerved as a pretence for 
treating me with contempt. Nay, m 
neareſt relations hardly.knew me. It 


was with difficulty that I got acceſs. 


even to my brother, though of the 
ſame political principles with myſelf. 
I was ſuffered to wait in the hall like 
a common ſervant. I was choaked 
with indignation, yet I ſmothered my 
reſentment. In ſhort, after only lying 
a night or two in his houſe, with a bar- 
barity unknown to ſavages, I, with 
my wife and children, after many af- 
fronts, were civillyturned out of doors, 
and obliged to ſhift for ourſelves.'— 
effect of immoderate ſelf - 
love! ſaid Lucius; * in it's extremes 
the moſt odious of all the paſſions, and 
the moſt fruitful of miſchief! How 
ſtrong muſt it be, when it can thus 


cancel the ſacred bond of nature, and 


diſſolve the holy tie of brotherhood !* 


— Aye, aye," replied the old man; 


whoever is in want, let him apply to a 
ſtranger, and he will have no gall 
E over the friendly morſel. If 

is in diſtreſs, let him fly to his friend, 
and he will not be humbled with the 
contumely of a proud relation. I was 
now a ſtranger in the very town where 


I was born, and where I had ſpent the 


Stung to 


greateſt part of my life. 
the quick with this indignity, and en- 
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© ſite to my own. But Imuſt do niy- © hateful to me. 
© ſelf the juſtice to ſay, that ambition. for | 
< was not my motive. I was preſent * the humanity of ſome perſons, with 


I reſolved to ſet oi 
England; and bad it not 2 


whom I had a very ſlender acquain - 
tance, and, particularly, a man, 
a friend of my father's, who, with a 

chearful benevolence, that doubled 


the obligation, ſupplied me with what 
neceſſary to b 


was 1 ary to the expence of 
my- journey, I might, perhaps, have 
been driven to the extremity of beg- 
* You ſee, Sir, continued he, that, 
amidſt the greateſt misfortunes, the 
contempt of my relations ftill ſticks 
neareſt my heart; not that it now gives 
me any great uneaſineſs, for my af- 
into 4 
calm and ſettled contempt. Vet, were 
our circumſtances changed, I would 
{ti!] ſerve them to the utmoſt of my 
power. I would not, indeed, give 
them my eſteem; this I reſerve for the 
deſerving. —But I tire you with my 
reflections. . 
We arrived in London; and, by the 
aſſiſtance of a friend, I entered into 
trade; but by ridiculouſly lending my 
note to an acquaintance, the moſt per- 
nicious and deſtructive cuſtom that 
ever was introduced amongſt tradeſ- 
men, I was reduced to very great ex · 
tremities. However, theſe were at 
lat ſurmounted, and, with a mixture 
of ſucceſs and misfortune, I continue 
in the ſame ftation. for upwards of 
twenty years: and, believe, me, Sir, 
abje& as my condition now ſeems, it 
appears to me even preferable to the 
anxiety I then frequently felt, from 
the fear of duns, the dread of a jail, 
and the uneaſy apprehenſion left ſome 
honeſt man ſhould loſe by my misfor- 
tunes: the laſt, in particular, was 4 
conſtant ſhock to my humanity; and 
where the perſon was in low circum- 
ſtances, and had a family that, by my 
means, would be ſufferers, the thought 
ſtung me to the ſoul, and gave me the 
moſt pungent anguiſh. d to this, 
the many mortifications. I received 
from the purſe-proudtradeſman, whoſe 
common maxim is, that man 
may be rich if be awill; and chat fre- 
quent breach of yeracity, with reſpect to 
times of payment, which the neceſfity 
of m irs ſometimes rendered un - 
avoidable. This laſt, a love of juftice, 


© raged beyond all poſſibility of bearing and a fixed and ſteady regard for truth, 


% 


© the place, my native country becama ? rendered moſt irk ſome and painful : an 
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s one 
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ono word, it wasn wound feſtering in 
my conſcience. e 
At laſt, I fold my ftock, paid m 
* debts, and retired to this place, wit 
' my wife and a boy of ten years old. I 


_ 8. chearfully maintained my family by 


© my labour while my ſtrength laſted, 
and enjoyed a ſerenity that I cannot re- 
member to have taſted in the midſt of 
my early aſffluence. With a conſcience 
© undiſturbed, and a mind free from care, 


I applied myſelf to reflection, and 


s ſoftened the fatigue of labour with 
* large draughts of knowledge, with 
an improvement in piety, and the ſtudy 
«© of virtue and religion. I had before 


learned the ways of men; I now took 


© a review of my own. I had lon 

« ſince imbibed the philoſophy of the 
© ſchools: I now reduced it to prac- 
f tice; and laying by my Seneca and 
Epictetus, applied myſelf to the ſtudy 
of the Scriptures, and to open my 
© heart for the reception of thoſe divine 
c _ which lead the _ to God. 
« Wra up in a happy ſolitude, I 
9 EIN thing —ç below on 

© as it tends to my eternal welfare; and, 
« while I graſpat an — of joy, 
find but little inconvenience from t 

* coarſeneſs and indelicacy of my poor 
* repaſt.. I have no other aſſiſtance but 
* what I receive from my dear boy, 
* who is now above twenty, With a 
« filial affection he forces me to receive 
* a good part of the fruits of his labour; 
but, alas! that is much too little to 


+ find him in cloaths, and us in the 


© means of ſubſiſtence; and I am loth 


_ © to have my wants known, left this 


* ſhould again ſubject me to contempt; 


© and more particularly, as it might 


5 prejudice his hopes; for he is exceſ- 
* ſively fond of a farmer's daughter, 
© who, though her father is a weak, and 
* no very honeft man, is very worthy 
* of his affection. We have lived for 


_ © ſome time on thoſe ſallads which the 


fields afford, but they are not now to 
* be had. Young nettle-tops, boiled, 
© were next our daily food: of theſe 
* being tired, I ſome days ago taſted 
* ſome freſh grains; I was hungry, and 
* found them palatable, for what will 


not hunger make ſo? And, as I fre- 


* quently amuſe myſelf with &ſhing, by 


which I ſometimes gain a delicious 


© repaſt, T atm not ſuſpected of wanting 
them for my-own nouriſhment, This 


* circumſtance affords me no ſmall plea« 


! 


© ſure, for all al happineſs conſiſts 
© more in the opinion of others than on 
s what we eat and drink. 5 
have juſt mentioned my ſon to yuuz 
* he is a lad of probity and integrity; 
and, if I may judge from the preſent 
you have juſt made me, you are in cir- 
cumſtances that will allow you to be 
© of ſervice to him; let me recommend 
© him to your protection. 
Pity, Lucius ſays, was the leaſt of all 
the paſſions which ſeized him, upon 
hearing this ſtory; his compaſſion gave 
way to {urprize and admiration; and the 
graceful manner with which this. wp 
venerable man expreſſed himſelf, i 
heightered that eſteem, which was juſtly 
raiſed by ſuch exalted piety, ſuch con- 
tentment and reſignation. Lucius, there- 
fore, very frankly replied, that he judged 
right as to his circumſtance, but that he 
had not leſs inclination than ability to 
ſerve them all. He deſired his friend - 


ſhip. He took him by jhe hand, and, 


with the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of eſteem, 
aſſured him, that he would do him all 
the ſervice in his power. The ſteaks 
were now ready; and the good man aſked 
him, it he would not do him the honour 
to partake of a meal which he himſelf 

had enabled them to provide. As Lu- 
cius had not dined, he very readily ac- 
cepted the invitation, on condition that 
he and his fon ſhould dine with him the 
next day, when. they would conſider 
what could be dont for the young man. 
This was immediately agreed to; and, 
while they were at able, Lain doe 


him to explain ſeveral paſſages in his - | 


ſtory, which he did not perfectly under- 
ſtand, and particularly, what he meant 
by lending of notes. This being done, 
the diſcourſe again turned upon the 
hardſhips he ſuffered with reſpeR to his 
way of living; hardſhips, which Lucius 
ſaid were unknown to the reſt of man- 
kind, and which he could not think of 


without expreſſing the molt lively marks 


of aſtoniſhment. The good man ſmiled. 
At firſt, ſaid he, this gave me ſome 
uneaſy thoughts, but I ſoon learnt to 
conquer them, and to be thankful for 
the coarſeſt morſe]. I repreſented to 
myſelf the excruciating tortures which 
rack numbers.of mankind; and aſked 


made between exquiſite pain and a 
mouthful of unpalatable proviſions: I 
acknowledged the difference, and bleſ- 


c 

« 

6 

* 

6 
e myſelf, what compariſon could be 
« 

c 

- 

6 


ſed the Being that made our caſe pre- 
b; IS > © ferable 
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© ferable to theirs. The hardſhips en- 


'© qured in fieges are much greater than 


* cours; for, at the, ſiege of Derry, a 
plate of grains would have been deli- 


© cious fare, They would have looked 
© upon this as a bleſſing, and ſhall I re- 


4 pine at what would have filled them 
« with joy? Beſides, could I have made 


my caſe known, which my averſion 
© to the contempt which always attends 
poverty, and my regard for my fon, 
< has prevented, we might have lived 
© in a much better manner; for whey, 
© and butter milk, would not have been 
© refuſed me. My wife and I are both 
© fatisfied, and thoroughly convinced, 
© that true happineſs does not conſiſt in 
< ſach' trifles as thefe: for, wherever 
there is inward complacency, huma- 
© nity of heart, and devout thanł fulneſs, 


there is content, there is the nobleſt 


« felieity. 


© Tis very ſtrange, ſaid Lucius; but 


© whoever calls for aſſiſtance, is ture to 
© meet with contempt and ſcorn from 
© every ignorant blockhead; yet, there 
is a chain which runs through all na- 


© ture; by which every ſpecies of beings 
* have a dependence upon each other: 
but, let us viewonly man, that proud 


being, that, in ſpite of all the cleareſt 
„ dictates of reaſon; and all the laws 


and impulſes of nature, would fain 
'< perſuade himſelf that he ſtands alone, 
and free from obligations; wraps 
© himſelf up in ſelf- ſufficiency, and re- 
« fuſes to confer on another what he 


© imagines he does not want himſelf. 


The infant no ſooner breathes, than, 
with a puling cry, he proclaims his 
Wants, which the fond mother is, at 
+ © firſt, but little able to relieve ; he is, 

© therefore, committed to ſtrangers, and 
receives his firſt obligations from them: 
he grows up, and daily demands help 


from his parents; and, as his years 
©jncreaſe, his dependance, and obli- 
© pations, become more general, even 


for the means of life, the ſupport of 
his very being, and the cultivation of 


© his mind; till, at laſt, he becomes a 


© debtor to thouſands. If he is aſhamed * 


© of this dependance, for the ſame rea - 
© ſon he mult he aſhamed that he is a 
© man: but if, after this, he refuſes his 


© aſſiſtance, or contemns him that ſtands 


© in need of it, he is no longer a man, 
but a monſter.” | 


Fine xcaſons! fine reaſons!” cried 
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CHARLOTTE, 


the old man, ſmiling ; * but you will 
* neyer be able to perſuade a miſer, that 
avarice is a greater crime than poverty; 
© of any y ele, that to be is 
© not to be contemotible. . There is 
© no man fo ſtupid, ſaid Lucius, * as 
© to believe that poverty is really cri. 
© mina]}, or even contemptible: it is, 
© indeed, in their opinion, a thing to be 
© dreaded; not that they think it in- 
© fe&tious, but for fear they ſhould be 
© aſked for what they cannot give con- 

* ſiſtently with their notions of ſelf. love, 
© nor refuſe without ſome inward com- 
© motions on the ſide of | hiimanity. 
And, for this reaſon, thoſe who, from 
© an immoderate and falſe ſelf. love, 
© ſtudy to keep their humanity. under, 
© always take care, for theirown fakes, 
to repreſent poverty to themſelves as 
« ſomething ridiculous, mean, and con- 
© temptible. They are ſenſible of the 
* amiableneſs of the friendly diſpo- 
© ditions; and a fear of being ſuſpected 
to want either them, or the abilities 
, ny for the exerciſe of them, may 
© poſſibly be the principal reaſons why 
© the rich are Shame * poor 2 
© lations; as it may be thought, that 
© they themſelves are either not ſo weal. 
thy as is imagined, and, therefore, 
© that they cannat, or that they have 
* nothing really amiable in them, and 
© therefore will not, relieve them. A 
kind of pride the moſt wicked in 
« itlelf, and the moſt pernicious to ſo- 
« ciety. 3 

Thus we may derive all the ca- 
lumny that falls upon the unfortu- 
nate, from the fame ſelf-intereſted 
views; a ſtruggle againſt the ſtrong 
impreſſions of nature, an endeavour 
to ſuppreſs the more generous ſenti- 
ments of humanity. From my little 
experience, I have found, that when- 
ever a man fails, let his probity have 
been ever fo conſpicuous, it then 
becomes neceſſary that his conduct 
ſhould he arraigned, and more parti- 
cularly fo by His relations, and the 
ſelf-intereſted amongſt his friends; 
© for where no act of humanity is ex- 
« peted, the man may ſtill remain 
© eſteemed. His virtues, ſuch as in- 
© duſtry, care, and application, are not 
* what they look for; theſe, therefore, 
© are thrown aſide as uſcleſs lumber; 
© but, if an act of humanity be found, 


5. though he was then in 1 
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„te be generous; it is immediately 
© thrown into the heap-of folſſes ; vor 
« jy there an indiſcretion in his whole 
© life that can be thought of, but it is 
mentioned, to wi cdy the load. No 
« wonder, then, that it becomes Enor- 
© mous; Thus want of ſucceſs, which 


© © no mortal can ſecure, is charged as 


4 guilt, and the unhappy. honeſt man is 
Suilt, 

* treated with a hundred times more 
© contempt and obloquy than'the ſuc- 
© ceſsful villain. And ſelf-love, ſhift- 
©ing the diſgrace farther from itſelf, 
© the relations of a huſband throw the 
© greateſt load of blame on his wife, 
© whilſt thoſe on her fide caſt it back 
© on her huſband.” 

Will the never have done?” me- 
thinks, Madam, I hear you fay. © Yes,” 
T anſwer. But you ought to remember, 
that T have been giving you the hiſtory 
of a hero in patience; and this ſhould 
put your ladyſhip in mind, that it does 


not become you to expreſs much un- 


eaſineſs at ſuch a trifle as the length of 
a letter; for I have nothing more to 


inform you of, but that Lucius, having 
. dined heartily, took his leave, and, with 


the hopes of ſeeing the man and 
his ſoo the hs Sy, Berge home. 
And, therefore, I am at liberty to break 
off, and ſubſcribe myſelf, your lady- 
ſhip's moſt ſincere friend, | 

5 FRLICIA MANLY. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


XXTEL TL, Madam, Ihave now ſeen 


this venerable old man, whoſe 
hiſtory T gave _ in my laſt; and, I 
can aſſure you, he perfectly anſwers the 
deſcription Lucius gave me of him. 
His ſon is a well-made, agreeable young 
fellow; and, though he finiſhed his edu- 
cation in a country village, it ſeems has 
2 good ſhare of learning; but this is not 
at all ſurpriſing, as his father was his 
tutor. His behaviour has too much of 


the gentleman, for him ever to make a 


good clown; and he has too much 
baſhfulneſs to paſs for a gentleman. It 
was eaſy to ſee that he had never been 
in ſuch company before; for he bluſhed 


whenever he was ſpoke to, and, when 


he anſwered, it was with as much diffi- 
dence, and precaution in placing his 
words, as if he had been before a magiſ- 


trate, In ſhort, if his ſentiments are 
at all anſwerable to the ingenuity of his 


Bb, l Deb as or Mae} 


ryllis, might make a good figure in 3 
paſtoral ec logue. „ 


2 


After, dinner, under the pretence of 


taking a walk in the garden, Lucius 
conducted us to a neat houſe, juſt on the 
outſide of the back door, leading into 


the fields, He aſked the good man how. 


he liked it; and he, as he expected, ad- 
miring the ſituation, Lucius, in very 
lite terms, deſired his acceptance o 
it for life. Our venerable ouett receive 
this favour with all imaginable teſti. 
monies of gratitude; while his ſon, by 
his looks, ſeemed in a rapture, of joy: 
and, indeed, as it has only four rooms, 
that ĩs, two on a floor, it is a manſion 
proper enough for an anchorite, Be- 
ides, Lucius has promiſed to furniſh itz 


and I am to make him a preſent of as 


many books as he ſhalt haye occaſion 
for; acatalogue of ſome of which I have 
engaged our hermit himſelf to write out 
foe ms: „ 
While they were taking a view of 
this ſmall building, a ſervant came to 


inform us, that the Farmers who had 
been here ſome days before, defired to 


ſpeak with his maſter. Lucius imme- 

iately gave orders that he ſhould be 
admitted. The honeſt man came, and 
ſtepping aſide with him, informed him, 
that the trees, which he had been ordered 
to watch, were to be removed the next 
day. Atthis news, Lucius ſent for Clod, 
with orders that he ſhould come directly, 
and bring his counter leaſe, Lucius 
had before related the whole affair to 
Mellifont, and he again to a gentleman 


of the law, who has an eſtate in this part 


of the country: he ſtrenuouſly aflerted, 
that he ought 'to undergo the penalty 
mentioned in his contract; that is, to 
pay one hundred pounds, to forfeit his 


leaſe, and to make good the damage; 


and that lenity, in this caſe, would be 
an ill precedent with reſpe& to the 
other tenants: whilſt Lucius was of 
opinion, that as the whole affair had 


been told to him in confidence, h.+ ho- 


nour would not permit him to proceed 
ro extremities; and the good old man, 
to whom he now told the ſtory, without 
mentioning the farmer's name, was of 
the ſame opinion; but could not hel 
ſmiling at the filly fellow's talking o 


being paid for his trouble, in cutting: 


down trees that he had no right to med- 
dle with. The converſation then turned 
on the young man, who was next to be 


provided 
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us. 


beide for; and being foundto be very 


u hed-chamber, a parlour, and a little 
28, E. e e A 
| | The joy of the tender parent was now 
_ eomplent, and tears of gratitude rolled 
don his venerable cheeks. He lifted 
aps his Twimming eyes to heaven, and 
9 down. upon us, bleſſed 


e à heart loſt in devout thankfulneſs. 
2 O, little did 1 think, cried he, of 
« living to ſee ſuch a day as this! My 

* E thank thee! and, O bleſs my 
2 benefaors, as they have been the 
means of bleſſing me! Here he took 
Bold of Lucius's hand, and preſſed it 

between his; then raifing it up to his 
Bpz—* T thank you for my dear boy,” 
eried he; I joyfully commit him to 
your care. May it be akrays his 

fkudy to deſerve your ne 
_ Here the young man, finding his good 


and then bowing—* Excuſe me, Sir, 
fait he with a tone that ſeemed to ariſe 
-, Som a mixture of timorouſneſs, and a 
Top too big for utterance, if I want 
* words to expreſs my thankfulneſs for 
© 2 favour greater, vaſtly greater, than 
* all my hopes. But—a—my grati- 
* tude—my care and my fidelity—ſhall 
« beſt thank. you :. but what return 
Here he made a long ar and ſeemed. 
quite loſt; when the old. man, with a lit- 
tie con fuſion in his look, cried——* You 
© ſee, Sir, the effects of a want of gen- 
* reel company; my ſon has no illiberal 
Ss education, nor does he want either 


hen among people of a lower claſs, 
* with whom sur circumſtances have hi- 
* eherto permitted him only to converſe. 
Tucius {miled, and clapping the youth 
o the ſhoulder with a free and familiar 
air, ſaid, he would take care to re med 
mat fault; and this freedom of beha- 
viour ſeemed to have an immediate ef- 
Keck, for, in an inſtant, the young man's. 
eonfuſion and diſorder ſeemed to vaniſh; 
and being now pretty well aſſured, 
rampted by a little female curioſity, 
| deſired him to give us the particulars 
ef his amour with the farmer's daugh- 
wr. He bluſhed, and, after a ſhort 
pauſe, conſented; and with more aſſur- 
ace, and lels hefitation, though not 


* 


* 


us with an ardour that ſpoke the fulneſs 


Ather make a pauſe, ſtepped forwards, 


© ſenſe or words to expreſs himſelf, 
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maſter's horſes, they took fright ; the 


lenſecleſs for ſome time. 
to 3 I hardly knew what had 
Fan; 


accept of 
modeſtly refuſed me. 


head, walked away as faſt as ſhe could. 
I ſtill continued ſittin 
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She ſmiled, and told me I was very 
little obliged to her, ſince ſhe did no 


done for any other perſon in the ſame. 
condition; and very coldly, butcivilly, 


Nowing account. 


* When I was about eighteen, as l 


was riding back from watering my 


I rode 
and haſtily turning ſhort through a 
gap in the eee 101 
When I came 


on. ran away with me, 


I. endeavoured to recolle& 
myſelf, and locking about to ſee 
where I was, immediately caſt my eyes 
on a very agreeable girl, neatly dreſ. 
ſed, who was ſitting cloſe by me. She 


lay half reclined, ſupporting, herſelf 


with one hand on the graſs, while the 
other, which was ſtretched over my 
breaſt, held a bottle of ſalts 'but my 
eyes were hardly open when ſhe aroſe, 
and, taking a ep or two backwards, 
with her looks ſtill fixed on me, told 
me, with an air of great humanity, 
that ſhe was glad to ſee me alive, and 
aſked me how I did. 1 thanked her, 
and complained of a violent pain in 
my head; ſhe was ſorry far it, ſhe ſaid, 
and wiſhed me a good-night, I was 
then fitting up, and ſeeing her about 
to go, deſired her to ſtay alittle, and 
my company; but ſhe 
She told me, ſhe 
wiſhed me well, and again bid me 
good - night; and, without turning her 


in the ſame 
poſture, when a few drops of blood 
trickling down my face, 1 lifted up 
my hand to ak them away, and 
moving it towards the place where I 
eit the greateſt pain, was ſurprized to 
find a handkerchief tied round 
head, io ſtop the bleeding of a ſmall 
wound; for I was ſo ſtunned with the 
fall, that I never perceived it before. 
I was pleaſed wid the pretty girl's |} 
good-nature; and the next . 1 
waiting for her coining out of church, 
having before got the handkerchief 
waſhed, returned it with many thanks. 


more for me than what ſhe would have 


ſaying" Your ſervant, turned 
away to a young woman; and, taking 
hold of her arm, prevented my ſaying 


an e. i 
ny mere. « Poor 


”- % 


Poor e eee 
« a.difappointment was this I ſup 

you were a litlemortified at it? No, 
Madam, replied he; indeed I was 
© not. I had returned the handker- 


chief, and that was all the view I had 


© in ing to her. I looked upon 
her as ee girl; and was pleaſed, 
that though I had not diſcharged the 
© obligation, I had paid adebt of ho- 
© nour.” Here, oblerving me ſmile 
« Excuſe me, Madam, he, © for 
making uſe of a word, which, I am 
* ſure; does not become the mouth of 
© ſuch a one as me; but, even plow- 
© men know what honour means, and, 
« _ they do not make uſe of the 
c , obſerve what is meant by it.“ 
Lucius ſaid he was in the right, and de- 
ſired him to proceed, without minding 
my _ a "ms » reſumed 
© As I had, uently, an oppor- 
© tunity of Dal ber, thi calm eſteem 
© made me ſometimes ſingle her out for 
© converſations I overtook her, by ac- 
© cident, in the fields, going a milking; 
© I walked her pace, and fometimes, 
© when ſhe was returning back, carried 
© her milk-pail: and, by this means, 
© 1 inſenſibly learnt, from her mind, 
© what I ought to feel in my own. The 
* modeſt ſimplicity of her actions, the 
© innocency of her looks, and the good» 
© neſs of her heart, which was ſure to 
© be affected whenever an object of 
© compaſſhon was near, were thoſe 
© charms which I could not reſiſt; and 
* they would, indeed, have been too 
much for me, had her good ſenſe been 
© leſs remarkable. I was ſoon. con- 
« vinced that what ſhe had done for 
me was purely the effect of her good- 
e nature, For along time ſhe ſtrove to 
* avoid me, ſo that it was by flow de- 
© greesI learned her value. She began 
to have an eſteem for me. I thought 
I deſerved no other character than that 
© of her friend; I told her fo, and ſhe 
© was not diſpleaſed. Innocent in all, 
© ſhe had no idea of love, nor was the 
name mentioned, At ſheep- ſhearing, 
© at the wakes, and at harveſt-home, 
© ſhe was conſtantly invited by my 
_ © maſter's daughters, and I joined in 
© the jovial merriment. Our efteem for 
each other encreaſed, till, at laſt, it 


* ripened into love: and, when this 


+ was known to ourſelves, we were 


bo 


* frighted at the difficulties which lay 


+ 


U 
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© before usz ſhe told me her ſtory,” an! 
o 


perſuaded me never to ſee her more. 
© Her mother, a woman of f. 


© und very fond of books, took care 4 


© her infancy, and gave her too i tatle 
for reading, andembelliſhed her mind 


© with many uſeful hints on the ex- 
© cellency of a virtuous character; but 
© ſhe ſoon died, and left her to the 


© management of a wenk and hard. 
© hearted father, who marrying a wo- 


© man much younger than himſelf; 
_ © ſuffered her to be treated with the 
« greateſt inhumanity. But I will ar 


© trouble you with the ſeverities ſhe told 
me ſhe met with from a wretch of n» 
« principles, acruel ſtep- mother, whoſe 
«© delight it was to give her uneaſineſs. 
© Her auntwasenraged to ſee her ſiſter's 
child treated ſo ill; the took her home, 
© andit was at her houſe Me lived when 


© IT uſed to have the pleafure of ſeeing 


© her. An uncle of hers, who reſided in 
© London, has lately left her a hundred 
pounds, which is all her fortune; fot 
© though her father is reckoned to be 
s worth between three and four hun- 
© dred pounds, ſhe has noExpe&miion 
© from him, as he has now a child by 
© his ſecond wife, who rules him as fhe 
© pleaſes, | 

© I havenot ſeen her this month, ex- 
© cept at church; but with what reluc- 


© tance I have ſubmitted to this, no 


© words can expreſs. I thought her 
© above me. I feared to bring upon 
© her the reproaches of her relations, 
* who, to be ſure, would never conſent 


a manz one ſo much beneath her. 
© But your generoſity, Sir, has re- 
© moved this obſtacle. I am in rap- 
* tures when I think of it. How ſhall 
© Texpreſs my gratitude | How deſcribe 
© a joy, which no words can paint! It 
© is too much! You are too good, and 
© I am too happy!“ 


Well, Madam, was I not in the 
right to repreſent this innocent youth as 
a perſon proper to make a ſhining figure 


in a paſtoral ? But you ſee he is above 
the rank of the Hobbinol of Gay, anJ 
would better ſuit the more dignified 
character offPope's, or Phillips's gentle 
ſwains, who, with a greater dignity of 
ſentiment, attune the warbling pipe to 
more lofty, more graceful, and harmo- 
nious numbers. 4 © 


About an hour aſter this, the man 
returned 


to our happineſs; to her marrying ſo 
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kerorned - with Clod. . Mr. 2 
without the leaſt deſign of alarming the 


. farmer, had, inadvertently, ſent Robin 


for him z whom he no . ſet his 
that 


2 on, than he recollected he had 
n him before; and being told that it 

was his maſter that went in to drink 
_ . with him, after he had bought a load 
- of hay, he was in a moſt terrible fright: 
he, therefore, came trembling, and en- 
tered the hall, where Mr. Manly had 
feated himſelf to receive him, with the 
air of a man going to receive | ſentence 

of death; and . — made an awkward 
bow as he came in, flunk into a cor- 
ner. He was deſired to come forwards, 
which he did very flowly, looking 
downwards, and knitting his brows; 
and then ſtood before the awful little 
man, with a fear that made his lips 
quiver with a convulſive motion. When 
he was aſked how his wife did, and 
whether ſhe {till continued the ſame ſub- 
miſſive creature he had repreſented her; 
de locked very filly, and ſcratching his 
head, anſwered, © Yes.'—*< Then you 
© are your own maſter,” ſaid he again, 
© you are above being ruled by your 
© wife; and, as you made her keep her 


©« diſtance, ſhe muſt not preſume to ad- 


© viſe or direct you in any thing that 
© does not concern her.'—* Ves, was 
anſwered again. Then, rejoined 
Lucius, you take the whole blame, 
and all the guilt of this affair, upon 
_ © yourſelf, I find I was miſtaken; I 
* thought you might have been teazed 
into it by the importunity of a 


wicked woman; a crime that would 


© have admitted of ſome alleviation; and 
* then, though you would have more 
y r N vet you would have leſs 
© guilt.” 3 

The man ſtared, and bit his lips; 
and, at laſt, ſtammering, cried—* But 
but but ſhu did perſuade me to 
© fell the trees, or I had' no done it. 
Shu does what ſhu pleaſes wi” me, and 
© I conno' help it. I thowt no harm.” 
Thought no harm !* cried Lucius; 
© what, is there no harm in robbing your 
© landlord ?! Ay, ay, cried the man, 


© there is harm enough in that. But 


© I mean, Ithought no harm in telling 
© you ſuch woundy lees about my wife, 
© for I am aſheam'd, and wud no' ha- 
© people think me ſuch an old foo“; 
yet J love her for aw that.“ I find, 
© however,” ſaid Lucius, with a magiſ- 
terial air, your word is not to be taken; 
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now- d it out of his pocket; and, 
with a look that ſhewed him ready to 
fink with fear, gave it to Lucius, who 
juſt caſt his eye on the preamble, and 
returning it, ordered him to read it him - 


Kfz bit that was. impoltibleg For) after 


he had read two or three ſhort words, 
and ' ſpelt a long one, Lucius obſerved, 
that his hand ſhook to ſuch a degree, 
that he would never be able to go 
through with it. E 

I was ſtandingall this while in a gal- 
lery that, leading to ſome chambers, 
croſſes the hall; and, looking very at- 
tentively over the iron rails, was liſten - 
ing, and, at the ſame time, contem- 

ating on my Sancho, ſeated below me, 
in his two- armed chair; that formidable 
appearance, which ſtruck ſuch terror 
into the ſe}f-condemned farmer. - Juſt 
at this time, the 'venerable old man, 
whoſe name I might have told you be- 
fore is Trueman, (but fince I tell you 
ſo now, it is as well) entered with his 
ſon, and looking ftedfaſtly at the far 
mer, ſtepped up to Lucius, and defired 
to ſpeak a word with him in private. 
He aroſe from the ſeat of juſtice, and 
walking aſide, they whiſpered for half a 
minute, and then the old man, in great 
haſte, ran out of the hall. The judge 
ſeemed pleaſed; gave a nod, which ſig- 
nified a kind of aſſent; and, returning 
to his ſeat,” took the leaſe, and giving it 


to young Trueman, defired him to read 


it, which he had no ſooner done, than 
Lucius began Here you find, that 
you have not only forfeited your leaſe, 


but, beſides, are ta pay me one hun- 


dred pounds, over and above the value 


of the trees you have unlawfully cut 


6 down.” Se 
At this inſtant, the gentle Mrs. Clod, 
with a child in her arms, burſt into the 
hall, and without the leaſt regard to any 
body preſent, directed her: diſcourſe to 
her huſband. * Ah ye foo, ye block- 
© head, yo!" cried ſhe as, loud as ſhe 
could bawl : * ſee what you han browt 
us to. This is yo'r wiſe doings, ye 
© oaf yo!* Old Clod looked nom more 
aghaſt then ever, and with his eyes fixed 
on his wife, who ſtood behind bim, 
deſired her to hold her tongue: but-ſhe, 
I:fting up ber fiſt, replied, with great 


fury“ Hold my tongue, ye villain! 


© hold my tongue! See this poor baby, 
© ye unnatural brate! Vo ha' ruined 
* us aw; ye have! Clad re 


F 
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| herfiſt held up in a menacing poſture, 


id hearing  theſe-ungrateful ſounds 
— his head ſtill turned behind him, 
ſidled nearer and nearer to Lucius, as 
the leſs terrible object of the two; ho; 


aſſuming a moſt haughty air, com- 
manded her to be ſilent; at which, ſhe 


running forwards, and puſhing be- 
tween 2 and her huſband, (when, 
in an inſtant, thoſe eyes, which before 
ſhot lightening, now let fall a plenteous 
ſhower) blubbered oy r and 
be him to pity her, and that poor, 
— . helpleſs baby; and 
inſiſted, that though it was no great 
matter what became of ſuch a wicked 
man, ſuch a vile rogue, as her huſband, 
yet it would be the telt cruelty 
to ruin her, and ſo fine a child, ſo 


ſweet a wench, as that ſhe held in ber 


arms. But, alas! the judge was deaf 
wo all ſhe could ſay; he ordered a ſer- 
vant to turn her out of deors; but ſhe 


felt on her knees, and, with you 


earneſtneſs, endeavoured to . perſuade 


him ro ſuffer her to ſtay. This favour, 
at laſt, 'was granted, only upon Tondi- ' 


tion of filence ; which was no ſooner 
done, than Clod, ſeeming to revive 
and recover ſpirits, from his indigna- 
tion, cried out I could no' ha' thowt 
dit: ſhu wud ha' me into jail; well, 
I'll ſee who ſhall ſuffer; I ha' another 
© dowter, and her mother wud na' ha' 
« ſerved me ſo. 
Lucius now repreſented the heinouſ- 
neſs of the crime, and inſiſted upon the 
penalty: and ordering young True- 
man to fill up a_ bond which he had 
before ſent for, the farmer @ Fog it 
with leſs reluctance than I cou 
imagined, only repeating a curſe or 
two on his wife, loud enough for her to 
hear, and crying—"T'1l be her foo' no 
© longer; I ha” another dowter. 
The filling up of the bond took up 
ſome time, for our young ſteward was 
not yet very expert at his buſineſs, and 
his Naher was not there to aſſiſt him: 


but the ceremony of ſigning and ſealing 


was hardly over, when the good old man 
entered, introducing an elderly woman, 
and a very pretty young woman of about 
ſeventeen, whom he led to Lucius. Our 
judge aroſe, and bowed; and, at the ſame 
inſtant, farmer Clod cried out—*. My 
© poor dowter!* and young Trueman 
dropped-an ink ſtandiſh, which he was 


carrying into his office, Clod's wife 
gave them all a curſe, and grumbling, 


* 


have 
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left the place, while he ſeized one of 
the girl's hands, and throwing his other 
arm about her neck, gave her a heart 


ſmack, crying—* I am o moſt rui f 


© but no matter, I deſerve it. Wul 
© yo" forgi' me, wench? Yo are my 
© dowter, and yo ſhall be my dowter, in 
© ſpite of the devil.” Young Trueman 
had, during this ſpeech, ſeized her other 

hand, which Clod had neither power nor 
reſolution. to prevent, and which, with 


an air of native innocence, ſhe cheartully 


reſigned to her lover. Her eyes were in 
an inſtant turned from her tather, and 
fixed with great ſoftneſs. on the young 
man, who gazed on her with a look. of 
mn tenderneſs and rapture. 

his, Madam, was ee which at 
firit I could not comprehend, and © 
ſtrange a turn filled me at once with 
curioſity, and held me in an agreeable - 
ſuſpence: but ĩt was a curioſity too vio- 
lent to ſuffer me to continue at a diſtance 
an unintereſted ſpectator. I therefore 
ran down ſtairs, when old Trueman, 
with the elderly woman, having joined 


themſelves to Lucius, to whom they were 


talking, and accidentally fronting the 
other three, I could not help ſaying with 

a laugh“ Well, if after all you are diſ- 
< poled for a country dance, I hope 1 


may be allowed to make one. They 


all ſmiled; and after the uſual ceremony 
of a few bows and curtſies, and your 
humble ſervant, and the like, Lucius 
addreſſed himſelf again to Clod—- 

* You have now performed, ſaid he, 
© the conditions I demanded; nor ſhall 
© I make any reflections on what is 
© paſſed, ſince this would expoſe you be- 
fore your relations. y thoughts 
are now taken up with the general 7 1 
«* pineſs of your whole family. It I 
inſiſted fo itrenuouſly on your paying 
the fine, it was only with a view to 
ſecure ſome part of the fortune of a 
daughter whom you have neglected; 
and by giving the bond to this young 
man, whom you muſt now look upon 
© as your ſon, I return it again into the 
* ſame family; ſince, as my ſteward, he 
does not need this to make him an ad- 
* vantageous match for your daughter. 
Here Clcd, without n a ſtep, 
ſtretched out his neck, to ſtare at True- 
man; aud ſeeming more and more to 
recover himſelf, drew his daughter back 
a little, crying—* A. proper mon ; hay; 
© wench. G1 me yo'r hond;* which 
Trueman doing, be gave it a hearty. 


1 
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< Uwiſh it with aw my heart. Shu is a 


© good wenchz I'lt-fay that for her-. 


And then turning to Lucius, bowed ſo 
low, and gave ſuch a ſcrape, that'he had 


young woman bluſhe 
and Lucius having by this time found 
the bond, which he pulled out of his 


ket, preſented it to Frueman, fay- 


ing Here, take this, and I with you 
« all imaginable happineſs;* while he re- 


ceived it with a look of gratitude and 


joy. Lucius reſumed “ Þ am ſenſible 
© that what you told me was in con- 
© fidence: I therefore remit of the rigour 
© of my firſt demand. I return you 


© your counter-leaſe, and ſhall fell the 


< trees myſelf; I only deſire you to ſet 
the ſame number of plants in their 
© room.'—— Ay; marry wull I, cried 


he; as he received it, and as many 


| © more to boot; and rot me if ever ſhu 
© make me ſuch a rogue again.” Now 


nothing was heard but joy arid congra- 


tulations. The young woman's aunt, 


(for that was the perſon that came in 
with her) as' ſhe Joved her niece, was 
very liberal of her thanks and acknow- _ 


ledgments; ſhe kiſſed the young couple, 


and infiſted on providing the wedding 
dinner, as foon as they could be aſked in 


due form at church: for, as ſhe was 
no friend to licences, ſlie was reſolved 
that the marriage ſhould not be perform- 
ed till after this ceremony was com- 


pleated, which ſſie thought neceſſary to 
The happy couple were 
the leaſt tumultuous in their joy, for that 
was principally expreſſed on both ſides 
by the eloquent language of the coun- 
tenance, which ſufficiently told us all 
they could have uttered ; and, perhaps, 
they choſe that we ſhould rather fee than 


render it valid. 


hear the expreſſions of their mutual ten- 
derneſs: but it is more 


each other, they never thought of us at 
all, and while they were filent, did not 


ſuſpect that any in the company could 
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ſhake, ſaylng God bleſs yo together. as they pleaſed; - Nor was the cold: fro 


robable that, 
wholly taken up with the preſence of 


underſtand a language which they 


doubtleſs imagined peculiar to them 


ſelves. But it was not ſo with old Clod, 
who knew no other way of expreſſing his 
joy than by capering about the hall, 
bleſſing the ſquire and his good lady, 


* 


kiſſing his daughter, and hugging young 


Frueman. 
a parlourz when wine, ale, and tea, were 
called for, which every one partook of 
| \ 


In hort, we adjcurned into 


ö whoſe uneaſineſs havi 
like to have fallen _ goals 1 | 
d, and cu 83 


* ſome other ladies, 


— 


loin forgot, which by ancient cuſtom is a 


joint devoted to hoſpitality; for this was 


placed on a-lideboardy near the farmer, 


ſpirits and his ſtomach, did not ſuffer it 


to ſtand neglected. At laſt, they all took 


their leave, but not till our young ſtewani 


had ſhewn his intended bride her future 
a ent, which Lucius, in the preſence 
of the aunt, promiſed ſhould be imme- 
diately furniſhed for their reception. 


You ſee, Madam, that innocence and 


peace do not always bleſs the cottage : 
vice ſometimes finds an entrance under 
the loweſt roof; and care and ſorrow 
can hover over the brow of humble vir- 
tne, With theſe ſage remarks, which 
inform you of nothing but what you 
knew before, I conclude my letter, hav- 
ing no more to add, but that T am, and 


ſhall ever be, your ladyſhip's | moſt af- 


fectionate friend; 
| FEeLicta-ManLyY, 


P. S. Upon recollection, I think I ought 
not to have informed you chat the 
wicked woman, who makes no in- 
conſiderable character in the above 
letter, is a ſtep- mother: but, ſurely, 
you will not do me the injury to ſuſ- 


pect that, b inſerting it, would in- 


ſinuate a reflection upon others, who, 
with the name, have quite different 
diſpoſitions. A certain Jady, whom 
you dearly love, and to whom your 
coulin owes ten thouſand obligations, 

is a glorious exception; and I know 

ſides Miſs Biddy, 
who, from a mother-in-law, have re- 
ceived all the tender indulgences, 
and all the obligations they could rea- 
ſonabl — Th 

vou ſhew your aunt this letter, as I 


tind you have done ſome otheti's, don't 


let her overlook this poſtſcript, 


LETTER xxxv. 
- DFAR MADAM, 
hearing from me has forced me to com- 
mit; but what elſe can be expected from 


rural ſcenes, which, though the haunt of 
lovers, are the moſt unfruitful of in- 


. trigues ? for where almoſt every one acts 


trom nature, nothing of the marvellous 
| | SIS can 


; ng colt him a din. 
ner, he wiſely, upon the return of his 


.rar 


om a real parent. If 


5 OU ſee what a variety of imper- 
tinences your defire of frequently 
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kan be ExpeRted. Vet I ſhall now 
ay wonders, that will 8 
the greateſt aftoniſhment. | 

One day laſt week; to our no ſmall ſar- 
prize, we received a prefling invitation 


to dine with Mr. Stevens, the ſprightly 


old gentleman, wheſe character? you 
were ſo well pleaſed with, and whom we 
had not ſeen ſince the diſgrace of his 
ſuperlatively pious ſiſter Prudillat, Our 
deſire of renewing the acquaimance of 
ſo agreeable a companion, made us rea- 
dily comply with his requeſt. Lucius 
therefore ordered the coach to be imme- 
diately got ready, and we ſet out ſoon 


* 


after. 


Upon our arrival, we were received by 


the gentleman himſelf, with his uſual 
affability and freedom; but with leſs of 
that humorous gaiety in his look which 
indicates the friend and chearful com- 


2 After paying us ſome hand- 


ſome, though late, compliments on our 


nuptials, he informed us, that his ſiſter, 


who he confeſſed had injured us in his 
eſteem, being now dangerouſly ill of a 
conſumption, deſired to fee us, that ſhe 
might unburthen her mind as much as 
poſſible, by confeſſing her guilt, and 
endeavouring to obtain our pardon ; and 
that, as ſhe was now awake, if we pleaſed, 
he would introduce us himfelt. We 
immediately conſented, and followed 
him to her chamber. We found her 
ſeated in an eaſy chair, one arm hang- 
ing negligently down by the fide, which, 
by it's thinneſs, ſeemed immoderately 
long. She was worn to a ſkeleton; her 
head leaning back in a languid poſture, 
diſcovered à thin, pale, and dejected 
countenance, which, the moment ſhe 
raiſed it, expreſſed all the ſigns of in- 
ward confuſion, horror, and guilt. She 
_ fixed her eyes on us, ſighed, and waving 
her hand, deſired us, with a weak voice, 


to ſit down by her, which we immedi-- 


ately did; when Mr. Stevens left us, 
and, before he ſnut the door, aſſured his 
ſiſter, that he would take care that no- 
body ſhould come to interrupt us. 
What an object was here! How 
wretchedly depraved mult that mind be, 
that could triumph before an enemy ſo 
reduced, ſo humble, and ſo worthy of 
pity! Lucius could not: his concern 
was extremely viſible; and, though I 
never ſaw him in à more ſprightly hu- 
mour than he was in the whole morning, 


o see Letter IV, Letter VIII. 


4 
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it was now inſtantly vaniſhed; and his | 


countenance had an air of ſolemn gravi 

and compaſſion. With a tone of great 
humanity, be aſked how ſhe did. She 
thanking him, anſwered— I am ex- 
„ tremely ill. O, Sir, I am going—L 
am going to that Being, who will not 
© be impoſed upon by falſe appearances. 
Ohl the, horrors of a guilty mind! O 
£ conſcience! conſcience !' I have plot- 


ted your run l have endeavoured to 


deſtroy your peace - your fortune 
« your happineſs here —your ſoul here 
after! Then, wiping her eyes— Oh! 


I aſk your pardon—Can you forgive 


ame? Can you? Will you?“ This 
ch foch a beſeeching look, 


was ſpoke wi 
and uttered with ſo much earneſtneis, 
that it would have been barbarous to 
have kept her any longer in ſuſpenſe. 
Lueius, therefore, immediately replied, 


in that tender tone which nature gives to 


the voice when the heart is deeply af- 
fected with compaſſion—* Yes, Ma- 
dam, I heartily forgive you. But 
© why this . o you think me 
© incapable o 

ſhe, © I know you are not: but, alas! 
* you know not what you ſay! You 
don't know how much I have heen 
© your enemy. But don't—don't with- 
© draw your forgiveneſs,” continued ſhe 
looking ſtedfaſtly in his face; and then 
caſting her eyes on the ground, added 


© It was I that cauſed your father to be 


© arreſted... It was II that perſuaded 
© his creditors to throw him in a jail.— 
How ' cried Lucius, reddening; and 
then, after a few moments refleRtion, 
reſumed with a figh—* Well, this is 
© not a time for reproaches.—“ Re- 
« proaches!” cried the; * 1 deſerve them 
© all--I know I deſerve them all, and 
© am prepared to receive them. O 
Madam! I loved Lucius with a cri- 
© minal paſſion, and, under a veil of 
fſanctity, thought to conceal myſelf 
from the eyes of the world; but I 
could not do it from the all- piercing 
eye of Heaven. But my plots were 
diſcovered, and you were a witneſs of 
the ſhameful, but juſt,” treatment I met 
with at your aunt's, when all my con- 


* 


you and this gentleman were laid 
open. Your aunt's reproaches ſhar- 
pened the ſting of my guilty conſcience; 
your and your couſin's triumph over 
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me made my mind boil with rage and 
© ſhame, and difappointed love. I re- 
turned home—1 contrived ways of re- 
©. yvenge, and fought till to deſtroy your 
peace. At laſt, I thought of Mr. 
< Manly, I knew ſome of his creditors; 
©< I flew.to them, and, under a pretence 
< of viſiting their wives, indulged the 
© malice. of this wicked heart. This, 
at firſt, was all my view: but ſoon, 
Madam, I recollected that your huſ- 
band had a tender and generous mind: 
4 I hoped his duty, and his affection to 
© his father, would be too ſtrong for his 
< paſſion for you!! hoped he would 
© \clieve him, and I was not deceived. 
<« I prepared io let your father know 
© that he was an impoſtor, that he had 
greatly leſſened his fortune; and, by 
© this means, thought myſelf again in- 
« fallibly certain of breaking the match: 
© but ſoon I learned that theſe hopes 
© were vain; Lucius had himſelf in- 
formed him of the whole affair - He 
< was forgiven, and I plunged in freſh 
< deſpair. O Lucius! I durſt not now ſee 
« your father. Oh! a guilty conſcience! 
a guilty conſcience! Crime followed 
© crime, till I ſinned beyond all hopes 
© of mercy.*—-< It is an ingenuous con- 
_ © feſſion, however, cried Lucius, and 
I heartily forgive you. May God for- 
1 give you too! I'll promiſe for my 
* father.'— I thank you, ſaid ſhe, and 
ſtopped; and then continuing ſilent for 
ſome time, ſhe at laſt- fixed her eyes on 
Lucius, and reſumed—* I have another 
affair, but I cannot mention it to you, 
© J cannot ſpeak of it—but, as it is 
more neceſſary to be diſcovered than 
any thing I have yet ſaid, I have wrote 
it down. Here, look at this paper— 
read my ſhame, and then let me ſpeak 
to you alone. You will know it time 
enough, Madam, I can ſcartely think 
of it before you, and mult therefore 
© beg of you to retire,” | 
' You won't e Madam, that I 
was very much ſurprized at this propo- 
fal, which —— the more * 
dinary, by her manner of introducing it. 
What could I think ? It had an odd ap- 
pearance. Lucius ſeemed thoroughly 
ſenſible of this, and therefore endea- 
voured to detain me. * This is very 


A” aa *® «a «a 3A 


* ſtrange! cried he: © What concern can 


© I have in any ſecret affair of yours, 
* which my Felicia may not be acquaint- 
* ed with? Or what can that be, which 
* Þ; fit only tor me, and not for her to 


© know ?'—* Dear Madam-dear Sir, 


© oblige me, cried ſhe, with an earnetj. 
neſs that pleaded more than her words: 
© ſurely this requeſt cannot be hard for 
you togrant!* Lucius made no anſwer, 


but, receiving the paper, went to the 


window to read it. As ſhe fat with 
her back to the light, he might do it as 
ſafely here as in another room, without 
raiſing her bluſhes by the diſorder of his 


looks; and, perhaps, her chair was jet in 


this manner on purpoſe. Mean while I 
aroſe, and walking out of the room, 

ulled the door after me; which I had 
hardly done, when I heard Lucius ſtamp, 
and cry out—* I a child by you, Ma- 
dam! Tis falſe. *Tis a notorious lye. 
And then, running to the door, defied 


me to come in, with a look that ſhewed 


him in a molt violent paſſion. * It ſeems,” 
added he, that this important affair, ſo 
© jmproper for you to hear, is what you 
© have an immediate concern in ; the has 


© the impudence to ſay here—but read 


© it yourſelf. What a vile, ſcandalous 
© Ive! Ta child by her!” 

As I was but juſt on the outſide of the 
door when he called me, I immediately 
returned; and, being much leſs diſturbed 
than he, had the precaution to ſhut it, as 
J entered the room. I muſt confeſs 
that I was in a very queer ſituation of 
mind: I was far from being eaſy. But 
it is impoſſible for me to give you an 
idea of Lucius's behaviour: he ſtamped, 
he ſtared, his colour changed from a 
deep ſcarlet to a livid paleneſs; and then 
looking towards the chair, with rage and 
contempt ſtrongly painted in his counte- 
nance—* Is this your repentance ?* cried 
he, © wicked and abandoned wretch! 


© In ſuch a condition, too! Vour af- 


fectation of modeſty My wife muſt 


© not know it Vou can't ſpeak of it 
© before her! — Why ſo warm, my 
© dear?” replied I, with a ſmile: © if 
© there is nothing in it, it can only ſerve 
to encreaſe our deteſtation of a wretch 
© that, ſo near her death, could be guilty 
© of ſo vile a flander.'— If?” cried he, 
with a ſnappiſh haſtineſs : It is an ab- 
* folute lye—ſhe is the laſt woman that 
I would be guilty of ſuch an affair 
© with—ſuch an antidote to defire !— 


I ſhould be as much aſhamed of my 


« taſte as of the crime.” IM 
We were now alarmed by an affair of 

a very different kind; for Prudilla, who 

had heard every word, unable to ſupport 


the ſhock of being tieated in ſo ſevere a 


manner, 
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aper, at this inſtant fainted away, and 
el gut of her chair; and we beheld a 
pale and almoſt lifeleſs being lie ftretch- 
ed out on the hearth, in a manner that 
called for immediate relief. To what 


firange revolutions is the human mind 


ſubje&! Not all our de e not all 


the fury of paſſion, could prevent our 


running immediately to her aſſiſtance, 
and giving her that ſuccour that her caſe 
required. Lucius raiſed her head from 
under the grate, where ſhe- was in dan- 
ger of being burnt, and, with my aſſiſt- 
ance, lifted her into her chair, and there 
held her, while I ran to call her brother. 
He came, but it was near half an hour 
before we brought her to herſelf, At 
laſt, ſhe opened her eyes, and her brother 
forced her to drink a glaſs of wine and 
hartſhornz but ſhe no ſooner recovered 
her ſpirits, than ſhe burſt into tears; nor 
could ſhe utter any thing but ſighs for 
a conſiderable time, endeavouring all the 
while to conceal her bluſnes by cover- 


ing her face. At laft, ſhe defired her 


brother to leave us; and, when he was 
gone, not a word was ſpoke for near 
two minutes more: for ſhe was ſo weak, 
that Lucius, dreading ſome ill conſe - 
quence might again attend his not being 
able to maſter his temper, reſolved to let 
her begin firſt, and to wait with pa- 
tience till he could hear what ſhe had to 
fay in vindication of this notorious lye, 
as he called it. This he let me know 


as ſoon as Mer. Stevens left the room, 


by writing his reſolution on a piece of 
paper, which he eaſily did, as there was 


2 pen and ink upon the table, which 


ſtood cloſe at his elbow. I began to be 
tired of this ſuſpenſe, when ſhe began, 
with a deep ſigh—* Now you know my 
* ſhame; but 1 did not think I ſhould 
© be treated in this manner, O, you are 
very cruel, you might have read the 
paper out,'—* Is it not faHc?* cried 
Lucius; had you ever a child by me?“ 
— Pray let me go on, ſaid ſhe; © you 
« ought, indeed, to have read the paper 
© out, hefore you fell into ſuch a paſ- 
© ſion.” Did not I read one lye at 
* the beginning?” interrupted he again; 


© to what purpoſe ſhould I read on to 


find more Hear me, hear me, re- 


joined ſhe, * I take the ſhame and guilt 


upon myſelf, why ſhould you not then 
* hear me? You lay at our houſe 


© herez if you remember, it rained, and 
* you could not go home. Oh, bow 


% 


o 
& 
© 
about two years ago; twice you lay you are t 
c 
.C 


© ſhall T tell the reſt! You was waked 
© by a woman in your bed. Lucius 
bluſhed, and looked at me, and imme- 


diately replied I acknowledge it, 


Madam; but proceed. I left you 
* while you were aſleep; I was gone 
© before it was light; and the firſt time 
you lay here, you found our cham- 
a: Cores handkerchief lying by the 
© fide of the bed, which, the next morn- 


© ing, the owned. The odiouſneſs of 
my crime made me glad to conceal itz 


© I blyſhed at my own wickedneſs, 
© and, to preſerve my character, left the 
© handkerchief.” „ 

© I own it all, Madam, cried Lu- 
cius, and I fincerely beg your pardon. 
© Indeed, I ought not to have been 10 
* warm; but I beg you would forgive a 


language which I acknowledge did, 


not become me. My ſuſpicion fel 
where you intended it ſhovid ; bot 
how barbarous, how ungenerous, was 
it in you, to ſully the character of an 
innocent creature, by laying your 
guilt to her charge! — If that be ſo 
great a fault, returned ſhe, © I have 
much to anſwer for. Oh, I am a guil- 
ty creature! but the ſhame I then felt 
for my favlts, though it prompred me 


to do all I could to hide them, though 


it made me bluſh in private, and al- 
moſt hate myſelf, was nothing to the 


horror I now feel. — “ Pray, Ma- 
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dam, ſaid I, © proceed with your lto- 
© ry; I long to hear what is become of 
© the child.“ Lucius, Madam, mas 
remember, continued the, © that 1 
s went to London, about four months 
0 
4 
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after the laſt time he lay at our houſe: 


there, inſtead of viſiting my friends, 1 
lived very retired, and, pretending 
that my huſband was gone abroad, 
was well refpeted, and, at {ali, 
brought to hed of a fine girl. After 
my 1&turn home, I ſent for it into the 
country, and it is now at Clifton, 
where it paſſes for the child ot a por 
woman, whom I had taken a fancy 
to, and reſolved to keep out of cha- 
rity. In that- paper is a direction 
where to find it; and in that paper too, 
you will ſee that I have left this living 
witneſs of my ſhame ſeven thouſand 
pounds, which is all my fortune; and 
if ſhe dies, it is to be equally divided 
between you and my brother: for 
rſon 1 love deareſt, and 
have moſt injured, Bot my brother 
willſhew you my will; he has conſented 
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- to eve thing; and, therefore, I have 
© choſen him and you for my executors. 


© But Iam quite ſpent—T hope 1 ſhall 


* ſee you after dinner. This we pro- 
miſed, and retired. _- 5 5 
. I don't know, Madam, whether I 
can vindicate to myſelf-my thus layin 

open a ſecret affair, that reflects ſo-muc 

upon the charaſter of my dear Lucius. 
How triumphantly you cry out. O the 
* manof immaculatevirtue, the modeſt, 
© the ſober, the religious Lucius! in 
bed with a ſuperannuated old maid! 
* Mighty pret 6 Who could have 
© thought it?* But however you ex- 


claim, I know you will be pleaſed to 


find him a little lower in your eſteem ; 
or elſe what is become of all your pretty 
hints—that he was too good to be 
married That you ſhould not like a 
huſband ſp extremely perfet—and 


that you thought it neceſſary that a 


man, who was to be your companion 
for life, ſhould have ſome faults, that 
he might be better able to excuſe 
yours. Think of this, and ceaſe your 
exclamations. As to Prudilla's con- 


dudt, it is vaſtly more inexcuſable; but 


J confider her as an humble penitent, 
and, therefore, ſhall not expatiate on 
her crimes. I have been melted by her 
tears; I have heartily forgiven her, and 
this has made me omit feveral ſpeeches 
which had I inſerted, though they might 
have kept up the enthuſiaſtick part of 
her character, would have weakened 


your pity, by making her appear ridi- 


£culons. | 


I have the honour to be, Madam, 


your ladyſhip's moſt fincere, and moſt 

affect ionate Eiend, | 
| | FELICIa MANLY. 

LETTER XXXVI. 


PEAR MADAM, 


WI had ſtaid ſo long with Pru- 


dilla, that, when we went down, 
we found the dinner almoſt ſpoiled; for 
Mr. Stevens, imagining that this might 
be the laſt time of our ſeeing her alive, 
was not willing to interrupt us, being 
very ſenſible that we had affairs upon 
our hands of much greater moment. 
The cloth was no ſooner taken away, 
than Mr. Stevens, having lighted his 
pipe, addreſſed himſelf to Lucius, and 
told him, that his ſiſter had deſired him 
to ſhew him the will before it was ſealed 


& 


© merit, I 


„ 5. You know, already, I ſuppoſe,” 


faid be, that you and I are appointed 


© herexecuters, and I don't doubt but 


© ſhe has told you in what manner ſhe 
© has diſpoſed of her fortune. Tell me 
now, honeſtly, don't you think my 


© fiſter out of her ſenſes? Self- intereſt, 


perhaps, may biaſs me, but you are 
© an unprejudiced perſon : therefore, let 


me know what you think of her leay- 


ing ſeven thouſand pounds to 
* ſtranger, Had ſhe left it to a le 
© friend, to you, or any other man of 


* would not have troubled myſelf at it's 
going out of the family; but to leave 
i it to a little brat, that ean but juſt go 
© alone—Pox! it's enough to make one 
mad.“ Here he began to puff, as if 
he had a mind to ſmother us; and, in an 
inſtant, we were ſurrounded with a cloud 
of ſmoke. Lucius ſeemed extremely 
confounded; when, to give him time to 
think of a proper anſwer, I replied She 
© has taken a fancy to the child, I ſup 
« poſe; perhaps it may belong to ſome- 
© body very dear to her. A fancy 

Madam!“ cried he; * it is a very odd 
* fancy, that ſhe, who never in her life 


© could endure children, ſhould, at theſe 


tag take ſuch a fancy to one, as to 
eave it all ſhe is worth. I very 
bluntly told her ſo; and, as I refuſed 
to have any thing to do in this affair, 
without better reaſons than ſhe was 
pleaſed to yield me, ſhe referred me to 
you, to give me ſatisfaCtion.”—* That 
I can eaſily do, ſaid Lucius; you 
are her brother, and I have a right to 
know the wholeaffair, which I, though 
moſt concerned, was ignorant of till 
this morning: Suppoſe the child 
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© ſhould be her own?'—=4 Why, aye,” 


cried the old man, after a-ſhort ſilence; 
and then deliberately poured out a 
mighty cloud, which he had been col- 
lecting from the time Lucius began to 
ſpeak—* there is ſomething in that, in- 
* deed: but how could ſhe, who is fo 
© curſed modeſt, that ſhe could not men- 
© tion it to her own brother, tell it you?? 
—*© Who ſhould ſhe tell it to, but to 


the child's father? ſaid I. The child's 


© father !' he rejoined, holding his pipe 
in his hand, and ſtaring with a look of 
the utmoſt aſtoniſhment; what, Lucius 
© the child's father! he! the modeſt Lu- 
© cius! my young philoſopher! he make 
© a whore of my filter } Do you know 
young man,” added he, _ 4a 
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ould not have cared, 1 
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t deſetve for doing our Family this ho- 


« nour? Suppoſe 1 ſhould order my fel - 
c lows to cool your courage in the 


© horſe-pond, ſhould not I ſerve: you. 
© right? Hay, tell me that, you young, 


dog? Could you find nobody, but 
© my ſiſter; to make a whore of? A. 


«. woman old enough to be your mother, ; 


© ye little whelp! So ypu muſt come 
C hack preaching Mt cork nonſenſe, 
about virtue and honour, and the. 
« devil knows what; and I, like an old. 


fool, mult fit liſtening and hugging. 
you to my boſom, while you, forſooth, 


© was only waiting for an opportunity 


© to debauch we iſter!* Here he ſtarted, 


up, crying, The horſe-pond! Ay, and 


ait ſhall be the horſe-pond, if it coſt me 
_ © a thoufand pounds! By the Lord 


Harry, Vit make a ſouſed mackarel 
© of him!!! | 

Lucius, who at firſt fat with a kind 
of puſillanimous ſhame, as, perhaps, 
imagining, that as Mr. Stevens thought 
him the aggreffor, he had an undoubted 
right to complain, now ſtarted from his 
chair, and ſtepping between him and the 
door, locked it, wel, ee in his 
pocket; then turning haſtily round, and 
clapping his hand to his ſword, which 
he 15 8 half out of the ſcabbard, he 
cried Hold, Sir, I ſhall take upon 
me to ſeeure the door; you muſt not 
© po out without my leave: how far I 


_ © have injured either you or your ſiſter, 


© ſhe may, if ſhe pleaſes, inform you; 
« for I think it beneath me to palliate 


© any fault of mine, by laying it 2 


her.“ This was ſpoke in a reſolute 
tene; but the old man, not ſeeming. to 
mind what he ſaid, having his whole 
thoughts taken up. with his poſture, 
cried out. There is a young philoſo- 
© pher now! a pretty fellow to make me 
* a priſoner in my own houſe; and then 
caſting his eyes on the plittering ſteel, 
Well done, Don John! There is a dog 
© for yeu now! He has lain with the 
© ſiſter, and now would murder the hro- 


ther! A fine. philoſopher!—But I 


* won't draw— I'll ha' none of your 
cold iron.in my guts-—I'd ſee both 
* you and ſiſter at old Nick firſt!” Then 
wheeling upon his heel, he added, © You 
* ſhallas ſoon roaſt as ſpit me. 

The moment Lucius ran to the door, 
I flew to the window, and throwing 
open the ſaſh, called Robin and John: 
but hearing the old man declare his 


averhon to cold iron, I drew in my 


count © 


hand, and was going to ſhut the win- 
dow, when he came to me, and put- 
ting out his head, firſt threw away his. 
pipe, and then called out Sam and. 
Harry: but we both called in vain; for, 
as we found' afterwards, 2 were all 
drinking together in the cellar, with. 
the butler. I was, all this White, 
fretting, trembling, and blami ak 
ſelf, as the cauſe of all this diſturb- 
ance, by the, imprudent manner in. 
which I had diſcovered the affair; and 
was the more uneaſy, as I thought 
Lucius had ſufficient reaſon to be of- 
fended : and this reflection was fo pain- 
ful,” that, ſtupid with. vexation, for 
ſome time I had not the power of con- 
triving any probable means of ſettin 


all right again, At laſt, I recolle deck 


the paper which Prudilla had given to 
Lucius, and he to me; and, as the 
old man was ſtill leaning on my ſhoul- 
der, and calling for his ſervants, I de- 
fired him to be-pacified, and told him 
that, on condition he would fit down 
and be eaſy, I would convince him 
that Mr. Manly was much leſs to 
blame than he imagined. Mr. Stevens, 
finding that it was to no purpoſe to ex- 
pe& any aſſiſtance from his ſervants 
readily complied; and, ſeating himſe 
in the window, while Lucius took a 
chair next the door, I gave him the pa- 
per, Mode Here, Sir, is a ſhort ac- 
the whole affair, written by 
* her own hand.“ He took it, and 
mumbling to himſelf, uttered nowand 
then an articulate ſound, making kis 
remarks to himſelf, as he went en 
« Bluſhes !— Die with ſhame!” And 
then raiſing his voice—*<* Be ſurprized ts 
ce hear that you bave had a child by me!'* 
© Be (urprized- to hear it! cried he. 


What the deuce ! did he get her with 


child in his fleep! * Remember— 
% afleep!”” Aye, it muſt be fo.” 
Here he burſt out a laughing, crying 
— Well, this is very extraordinary? 
© Get a child in his ſleep! No, that 
© can't be it neither; for ſhe ſays, be 
« remembered it.” Well, let's fee.— 
O, I have it, A van came to bed 
« to-bun in his ſleep.” Aye, that 
may be; but ſhe did not get him with 
© child, I hope. © Earlyin the more- 
% ing—dark.”” The tet What a 
© rare modeſt ſiſter I have got ! Well, 
© it can't be helped. hy, naw. I 
© ought, like an aſs, to aſk his pardon. 
Faith, I ſhould not have wondered 

« of 


painful ſecrets te diſcloſe. Her coun- and 
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if he had (wore a rape agaipſt ber. © and if mere morality would ſave you, 
«* The Bandlerchig Yo TO; The d de- you bid n | 2 
* vil: —and fo be was, to ſuſpect Jenny. © Pepi The morality. bf the beſt 
«Law, as pretty a girl as any in the ©, is. imperfeft; and, therefore, not fit 
pati m. 80 jultify us in the fight of God. 
Here, tearing the paper, he went to But, alas! why do talk of morality 1 


Lucius, erying at every ſtep, I beg your I that build all my hopes. on your do- 


* 


pardon, I beg your pardon, with all © ing juſtice to my child, in giving her, 


* my heart, Odſo, whata racket have if not religious, at leaſt virtuous prin- 
* 1 been making in vindication of the „ ciples, drawn from this morality! I, 
© honour of my der, when her honour * who have ſo heinouſly ſinned, . that L 
is not worth a button! _ . © hardly durſt hope for mercy! I, that 
They now ſhook hands, and in a have abuſed all the good ſenſe that 


few minutes were as friends as * God has given me, and behaved like 


if nothing had happened. Prudilla had * one that never taſted of the ſweet - 
dined in her chamber, and afterwards *, neſs of his grace! Oh, I feel the 
Jaid down for about an hour; and then *; corruptneſs of my own heart l I was 
tent to inform us, that ſhe ſhould be. ©. ſurely born in ſin, and in iniquity did 
glad of our company. She now looked my mother conceive me. I am ſenſible. 
much better than when we entered the that my own righteouſneſs is but as 


room before; notwithſtanding, her hav- filthy rags.” 


Ing, fince that time, . ſuffered a very It was now impoſſible for me, Ma- 
great expence of ſpirits. This might dam, to forbear ſmiling. I could not 
de occafioned by her having now no more help giving my aflent to theſe laſt words, 

| aying to myſelf, that I believed 
tenance was tolerably ſerene; and, ſo too. Lucius kept his countenance 
though fhe could not look upon us pretty well: he heard himſelf loaded 


without confuſion, it was a confuſion with abundance of religious abuſe, with- 


unmixed with that ghaſtly horror which out the leaſt diſcompoſure in his look : 
before gave ap edition wanneſs to he ſhook his head, liſtened ſtill with 
ber diſcoloured cheeks and lips. She pity in his eyes, and never onee at- 
was rifing as we entered the room; tempted to interrupt ber. After a good 
and, as ſhe took the ſame ſeat, we took deal more to the ſame purpoſe, ſhe let us 
ours. After enquiring how ſhe did, know that ſhe had had a pious educa- 
and particularly, wenn a ſhe had re- tion, and a very early experimental 
ceived any hurt from her fail from the, ſenſe of religion, That, as ſhe was 
chair, which ſhe aſſured us ſhe had not, converted betimes, as ſhe thought then, 
ſhe began though now ſhe doubted it, ſhe bad al- 

I have now diſcovered my ſhame ways a great abhorrence of vice; but 
© toyou both; and, whatever you think grew proud of her religious attainments; 
of me, I defire you would not, when and this added to a temper naturally 
* Tam gone, cxpoſe me among my peeviſh, made her cenforious. At lalt 
friends. I have now little elſe todo, ſhe loved Lucius; ſhe ſtruggled againſt 


. 


© but to prepare for that other world her weak ueſsg ſhe repreſented to herſelf 


to which I am haſtening. Death is a the difference of theit age, and the little 
£ dreadful ſtroke, but I muſt go through probability that he would marry a wo- 
© it, It is guilt, it is guilt that makes man twenty years older than himſelf: 
© it terrible. I am very leth to die. however, ſhe ftrove to allure him by 
„It will be your duty, Sir, to take her behaviour; but it was all in yam: 
care of this child. I am very ſenfible, flie then changed her conduct; her paſ- 


- © that the dear infant has no right to any ſion became criminal; and, after a 


part of the fortune you obtained by ftruggle between that and her conſcience, 
your marriage with this lady, and flattered. herſelf, that, as ſhe had fuch 
© therefore I give her mine. To ſpeak proof of her being one of the elect, it 
my mind freely, it is with great un- was impoſſible ſhe ſhould ever be a 
* ealineſs that 1 ſupport the thought of caſt-away; and, confiding in this, ſhe 
* Jeaving her to ſuch an atheiſt as you. telolved to give way to her paſſion :; ſhe 
* My religious principles are eo! iffe- then drank in. iniquuy like water; and 
rent from yours; or, rather, I queſ- going on from one crime to. another, 
tion whether you have any religion at finned beyond all hopes of mercy. Poor 


* all. However, you are a moral man; Lucius was the cauſe of all: * * 
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mit what her conſcience condemned. 
ſhe, therefore, endeavoured to 


her actions from the light, from herſelf, 


from him, from the world. 


This, Madam, is the ſubſtance of a 


very long diſcourſe, of which I was 
heartily weary; nor ſhould I trouble you 
with it, if it did not ſeem, neceſlary to 
ive you Z it of her mind, and to 
# ou ſee how far even religion, when 
raiſed upon falſe, principles, had an in- 
fluencein corrupting her heart. It was 
a gloomy: ſyſtem, collected from ab- 
ſtruſe — — in Scripture, in oppoſition 
to the plaineſty big wk furdity, con- 
tradition, and blaſphemy; . contrary to 
every ſentiment we can form of the 
Deity, as a wiſe and good being, and to 
has plaineſt dictates of unprejudiced 
u. . 

Lucius did not chuſe to make any 
anſwer to this fine harangue, which ſhe 
did ' not conclude without giving him 
ſome exhortations. to repentance: and, 
indeed, the had drawn it out to ſuch a 
length, and her ſpirits were ſo exhauſted, 
that ſhe was obliged, immediately after, 
to lie down: we therefore took our 
leave, promiſing to ſee her again in two 


or three days time. Wedrank tea with 
Mr. Stevens, who behaved in the moſt . 


friendly manner. The will was read, 
and he had now no objection to being his 
liſters executor. | 

We had ſcarcely drove from the door, 


when I obſerved that Lucius appeared 


extremely thoughtful. We were now 
free from company, and perhaps he 
might dread leſt I ſhould take hold of 
this firſt opportunity to make him ſome 
reproaches : but I was reſolved to diſ- 
appoint him. He watched my looks; 
heeyed me very attentively from time to 
time, and ſeemed defirous of divinin 
my thoughts, while, with a modeſt dif- 
— — ** 8 re 
to wait till I began the di ſagreeable ſub- 
jet. I believe we had — full five 
minutes in the coach without ſpeaking 
a word to each other: at laſt, I aw. 
with aſking him, what were his thoughts 
of Prudilla? I hardly know, faid he, 
« what to think of her; ſhe has confeſſed 
© herfelf guilty of very black. crimes. 
Could I have conſented to conceal my 
_ © father's-misfortunes, I had been juſtly 
* puniſhed, I muſt have been ruined, 
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What would your father have thought 
of me?! It is very true, ſaid I, * it 
* was an infernal ſcheme; the very idea. - 
© of it makes me tremble, It was hap- 

* py for me, that your generous ſenti- 
© ments, which would not ſuffer you to. 


© conceal. it, broke all her meaſures. 
© But the child added I, ſmiling; 


© why, Iam made a mother at a time 
© when I leaſt thought of it. But did 
your ſuſpicions fall where ſhe intended 


they ſhouk?'—Yes, my dear, ſaid he, 


giving me a moſt affectionate look, 


that ſeemed to thank me for was 0 


him ſo gently; © I returned the 

* kerchief, which the young woman 
© received, indeed, without a bluſh : 
© this I perfectly remember. I had ne- 
© yer notice of her before; and 
© methought ſhe had, with a very agiee - 
© able perſon, an innocence and modeſty - 


in her behaviour which I could not 


© tell how to reconcile with the character 


© of a laſcivious wanton. I reflected on d 


© what I had done; and reflection 
© brought à number of ideas to my 
* mind, that wete by no means pleaſing. 
However, I had the honeſt ſatisfaction 
© of thinking that I was not her cor- 
© rupter ; and this thought blunted the 
©, ſharpneſs of ſelf-reproach. I looked 
© uponherruinasalmoſt i le; and 
© painted to myſelf, in the ſtrongeſt co 
8 — the unliappy ſituation of a girl 
abandoned to the indulgence of diſ- 
* graceful appetites, loſt to all ſenſe of 
© real virtue and honour, and in the di- 
© re& road to infamy and miſery. I 
© piticd her, and reſolved to endeavour, 
at to reclaim her. I found 
© her one day alone; and, ſeizing the 
© opportunity, I began a lecture on in- 
© continency.'—* O hideous!” inter- 
rupted 1; a pretty gentleman to preach 


to a girl on that ſubject the ſuppoſ- 


© ed partner in her gwlt too! Why, I 
6 mh how you could have the —. 
* fidence to open your mouth adout it. 
The moſt improper pei ſon! — No, 
© my drar, returned Lucius, with a 
ſmile, * I muſt differ from you; for, 
* ſuppoſing her the perſon, I can't help, 
© even now, thinking myſelf the moſt | 
* proper man in the world. However. 
© it was with much difficulty that 7 | 


brought myſelf to form the reſolution, 


and with. more ſtill that I put it in 


© practice, I thought it my duty in 


a p uliar manner, and encouraged 
* myſelf with the Phaling proſpect of 
| | = * faving 
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© ſaving a very agreeable girl from ruin. 
0 „ had this | eaten 1. 
© knew not how to begin. I was 
© athamed of appearing more virtuous 
© than her, and reproaching her for 
© an action, which the, I imagined, 
© thought I ought rather to thank her 
for. Theſe laſt refletions held me 
© for ſome time filent; but, at laſt, I 
ec ery began, with obſerving that a 
© girl fo agreeable in her perſon, and, 
© to outward appearance, ſo modeft and 


© prudent, ſeemed formed by nature for 
„N 


ppineſs: and that it was a pity, 
© that, with ſo many perfections, ſhe 
© ſhould deſtroy all her hopes of enjoy- 
8 ing the 3 of 1 innocent love, 
< all her proſpects of a happy marriage; 
0e ths” — ples f i, 
© and inconſiderately plunge herſelf in 
© ruin and infamy. She interrupted me, 
© by telling me, ſhe was ſurprized to 


© hear me talk in this manner, and 
© wondered what I would be at. I then 


© began to tell her that I'was a partner 
in her guilt; and that, though I had 
© not the reſolution to withſtand the 
© temptation, yet my conſcience re- 
© proached me For what I had done, and 
6 | ned of my folly. <* Let me per- 


« ſuade you,” ſaid I. She ftared—ſhe 


© believed I was mad—ſhe flew out of 
£ the room, and I-—looked like a fool. 

I believe ſo," replied I, burſting into a 
laugh. Poor girl! I pity her. I only 


« with Prudilla had overheard you. But, 


© Thope thenatural innocence of her be- 
© baviour cured this groundleſs ſuſpi- 
£ cion.'—* Ina great meaſure it did, re- 
turned he; notwithſtanding it was rea- 
© ſonable to ſuppoſe that a girl, who took 
© ſuchprecautionas to come and goaway 
© inthe dark, and who, all the time ſhe 
© was with me, never ſpoke louder than 

© a whiſper, would ſtrenuouſly deny a 
% fat which ſhe took ſuch pains to 

© conceal: I was not, therefore, per- 
« fetly ſatisfied.— But I can't help 
thinking, now I know her innocent, 
in how ridiculous a light I muſt then 
appear to her. Two or three months 
after, I lay there again; I took the 
precaution to lock my door, but I had 


A &@ a « 


with the ſame temptation, which, in 
© ſpite of all my previous reſolutions, 
© again proved ioo ſtrong for me. Thus, 
perfectly convinced of my own weak - 
© neſs, I refolved never to lie another 
© night in the ſame houſe. But, when- 


continued he, I can't help 
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not been an hour in bed, when I met 


* ever 1 went there, 1 took "patticulat 


© notice of the 1 woman's com- 
N as well as of her ſhape: and 
© in fix or eight months time, obſerving 
© no marks of her pregnancy, I grew 
perfectly or with reſpe& to her, and 
© began to blame myſelf for my unjuſt 
falbiciohs, though I was ſtill at a loſs 
© where to fix them, Indeed, w dear, 

thinking 
© Prudilla committed a greater crime, in 
© thus endeavouring to ruin the reputa. 
© tion of a modeſt girl, by loading her 
« with all the infamy of her own guilt, 
© than in the very actions that gave oc- 
© cafion to it. How depraved mult have 
been her mind! How loſt io every ge- 
nerous and humane ſentiment gut 
tis happy for her, that ſhe has had 
time to correct the i 
her paſſions. Cenforiouſneſs, inhu- 
manity, and the indulgence of every 
ſelfiſh paſſion, are the natural conſe- 
quences of her ſentiments of reli- 
gion; a religion, which, reſpecting 
only God, regards every duty to man 
as low and contemptible : but fo 
deeply are the kind affections imprint- 
on the he e lovely does virtue, 
humanity, and generoſity, appear to 
all Gan that, roms 1 
of individuals are warped by ſelfiſh 
views, they cannot help ſecretly ap- 
proving this temper in 'others : and 
even thoſe of her ſentiments, how- 
ever contemptibly they ſpeak of it, ge- 
8 ſhew by their actions, that 
they have the ſame obligations to na- 
ture, the ſame impulſes to goodneſs, 
with the reſt of mankind : ſo that, 
however pernicious their religious ſen- 
timents may appear, with reſpect to 
their tendency, it very rarely happens 
that they have really ſuch unhappy, 
ſuch horrid effects.“ a. 
But I will trouble ycu no longer, 
Madam, with the repetition of a con- 
verſation which begins to grow but 
little intereſting. You will, fancy, 
readily believe, that I am now ſufficient - 
ly _y for this is as true as that I am 

yſhip's conſtant friend, 


| FELicla MANLY», 


LETTER XXXVII.' 
OU find, Madam, by my two 


larities of 


laſt letters, that I am arrived at 
the unexpected honour of being a ftep- 
| mother: 


— 
4 
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mother : but whether I ſhall behave more than he expreſſed, ſeized hold of 
in ſuch a manner as to ſupport my new my hand, and thanked me for the care 
dignity- with any degree of applauſe to I took to anticipate his deſires. | 
mofelf, is a circumſtance that I cannot The next morning we ſet out pretty 
yet be ſure of. However, of this I am early; and, upon our arrival, Mr. Ste- 
certain, that T was never in my life vens, handing me out of the coach, 
half ſo angry as I am now, at our writers conducted us in, when he muſt needs ſa- 
of plays, novels, and romances, for lute me, under the character of his fiiter ; 
continually drawing a Rep-mother as a not in law, ſaid he, but againſt law: 
monſter in nature; and ſo terrible a crea= * however, you are my ſiſter, and you 


ture, that one would be apt to conceive 
that ſhe had not one feature that in the 
leaſt reſembled any part of a human 
* And, indeed, in all my reading, 
which, in this way, has been pretty ex- 
tenſive, I can hardly recolle& above 
one or two inſtances in which this inex - 
orable tyrant had the leaſt advantage 
above a tiger, a wolf, or a crocodile, 
That a bad woman ſhould make a had 
wife, and a worſe ſtep- mother, is not 
to be wondered at; eſpecially, if covet- 
ouſneſs, pride, ill-nature, and an ex- 
traordinary fondneſs for her own chil- 


dren, center in the ſame breaſt, But 


while there are ſuch perſons in the world 
as your ever-honoured aunt, you muſt be 


convinced, that an empty name can ne-- 


itien of the heart, 


ver change the dif 
mild, the tendereſt 


and turn the mo 


and moſt generous minds, into ſavage 
1 y her example, Madam, 1 
intend to regulate my conduct; and 


while I ſtrive to imitate ſo fine a model, 
I muſt be a wretched copyiſt indeed, if 
I myſelf am not tolerably perfect. | 

Lucius ſeemsextremely pleaſed at my 
manner of treating him; and a thouſand 
times has he already thanked me, by his 
looks, and the moſt engaging expreſ- 
fions of tenderneſs, Two days after 
this day of wonders, we went to pay 
another viſit to Prudilla. I was deſirous 
of ſeeing the child; and eaſily imagined, 


that though Lucius was perfectly ſilent 


on this head, he could not avoid bein 
much more ſo, though his fear of wg 
fending me might make him conceal it. 
As N. ovens had torn the paper 
which contained a detail of his ſiſter's 
guilt, we had loſt the direction where to 

nd the little-creature, whom I now be- 


* 
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ſhall be my ſiſter. I hope, added he, 

you have heartily forgiven the peni- 
tent above ſtairs; if you have, you 
muſt let us ſee it, by taking care of 
her- child ; and, by this means, you 
will greatly oblige, not only me, your 
brother, and the bantling's uncle and 
guardian, but our good friend my 
young philoſopher there, the baby's 
papa, whom, let me tell you, it is your 


duty to oblige.” 
© O, Sa, 10 I, I will not diſpute 
with you about a name. If you can 
prove that you are any way related to 
me, I ſhall certainly eſteem it an ho- 
nour. As to the child, I can make 

'no promiſes, I aſſure you: I can 
only fay, that I will do my endea- 
vour at leaſt; and, mough not from 
dull duty, I ſhall, from affection, a 
much more engaging motive, ſtrive to 
contribute to the fatisfaftion? of one 

- who is nearer than a brother.“ 
© You are very good, Madam, re- 


- plied he, ſmiling; but as to the honour 


of being related to me, (in this man- 
ner I mean) I muſt confeſs that it is 
but very little. The r brat, it 
muſt be acknowledged, is baſe-born; 
and, therefore, you are no more it's 
mother-in- law, than I am your bro- 
ther-in-law I mean, by the law of 
the land. By the laws of nature 
and reaſon, indeed, you are much 
more nearly related; for, as ths 
gentleman's wife, you are as much 
the mother of this child as if t had 
been horn in marriage; for his mar- 
riage with my ſiſter would not make 
the child more his than it is at preſent, 
and, conſequently, your duty is, in 
both caſes, the ſame.“ 

© I am quite of your mind, Sir,” 


gan to conſider as one of the family. 
therefore, the evening before, propoſel 
his ſending a ſervant, with a letter, to 
give them notice when we intended to 
ſee them, and to defire that the infant 


faid I : © butwhere is this little creature? 
© methinks I long to be acquainted 
© with my new Arge We fhall 
© have the young ſlut here by and by,” 
miglit be brought to their houſe. Lu- replied he; and then added gravely, 
cius readily embraced this propoſal, and * But-what is the matter with Lucius ? 
with a chat ſremed to ſpeak much © See how thoughtful he looks! Why, 
| EE | Ra II profeſs 
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I praſeſs he has all the father in his 


face —it is written on his foreliead. 
He has one child now, which, three 
<. days ngo, Idare ſay he never ſo much ag 
dreamed of, and, if I gueſs right, in 
© three months or ſo, he will have ano- 
ther. Is it not true, Madam? No 
wonder then, that he has the look of 
* a patriarch, But, I hope, he has not 
4 loſt his ſpeech ? 

No, no, Sir, faid Lucius, with 
a ſmile; I have been liſtening very at- 
© tentively to you, and at the ſame 
© time admiring the goodneſs of a 2 
© thatderives freſh charms from my guilt 
© and folly.'—" Nay, nay,*cried he, (here 
© js no wonder that you mn 8 a0 
© an opportunity to put in a ſingle word, 
© when a — . ald fellow, and a 
very fine lady, ſeem reſolved to have 
< all the diſcourſe to themſelves : when 
4 this is the caſe, — are too wiſe not 
© to know, that the moſt complaiſant 
© thing the huſband can do, is not to 
© interrupt them. But is ſhe ſo very 
* good? Why then, I ſuppoſe, you have 
not had ſo much as a curtain- lecture 


upon this affairl Far from it, I aſſure 
you, replied Lucius. Then ſhe is 4 


dear, ſweet little angel, cried the old 
man; * aye, and a goddeſs too; and—an 
< =anI don't know what to call her; 
L can't think of a name half good 
© enough. I could almoſt find in my 
© heart to raviſh a kiſs from her for it; 
only 1 am afraid, that it will be a 
< little vnreaſonable, that both ſhould 
« (affer a rape from our family. Let me 
tell you, Madam, that you are hap- 
< py in having an oppaitunity to ſhew 
< a greatneſs of mind, that muſt for 
« ever endear you to a man of ſenſe, 
© But whatever you are in reality, you 
© are not to to the world in the 
character of a ſtep-mother; the infant 
s mult be brought up as the child of a 
« deceaſed friend, relation, or fo; or, if 
Lucius will conſent to it, ler her be 
© put under the care of. his mother and 


Marilla. This, Madam, will eaſe 


you of a conſiderable part of the care 
of your office, and, at the ſame time, 


£ you will have an opportunity of ſecing 


© her as often as you pleaſe.” 
Lucius readily approved of this mo- 
tion; and I as readily agreeing to it, it 
was reſolved that Sophronia, Lucius's 
mother, ſhould be informed, by Mr. 


CHARLOTTE. | 
Stevens, of the whole affair. This be- 


ing immediately determined, he reſum- 
„There are many advantages which 
« will attend your concealing the truth 
© from the world, beſides the ſingle con- 
* ſideration of the reputation wy the two 
c 33 8 Aer ſenſe, 
C the world as a ſtep. 

mother : 3 . 


gh they would 
douhtleſs, be ready to make ſome al. 


being baſe-bornz yet the very name 
itſelf is generally here, in the country, 
the cauſe of diſcontent, and frequent 


ſuſpected by the little brats; they, 
without thought, are induſtrious to 
weaken her authority, by ſowing, in 
their unthinking minds, the ſeeds of 
jealouſy, diſtruſt, and a ſpirit of con- 
tradiftion, And, let her be ever ſo 
good, let her have ever ſuch an affec- 
tion for the children, the flighteſt cor- 
rection, the moſt gentle reproof, is 
aggravated into the moſt inſupportable 


riſh bemoans their hard fate; and, let 
the urchins be guiity of ever ſo great 
a crime, they can't whimper, but the 
ſimple, well-meaning neighbours, cry 
out—* Ah, poor fauls ! if their own 
% mother was alive, they would not be 
« ſerved fo,” The children eaſily 
© imbibe theſe bad influences, and are 
© inadvertently _ to hate a perſon 
© who, perhaps, ſtrives to love them; 
« a woman who, from the time of her 
© marriage, filled with a juſt ſenſe of 
© her duty, may have reſolved to do 
© them all the juſtice in her power, and 
to treat them with all poſlible lenity. 
© Her caſe is very hard: all her endea- 
* vours to pleaſe are fruitleſs; a bad 
Feonftruion is put upon her kindeſt 
© ations; the ſtrives in vain; is un- 
* thanked; and, perhaps, repaid with 
© ingratitude. And this, Madam, I 
* have ſometimes known to be the 
* caſe of by far the beſt woman in the 
© nei = x | 

6 y, Sir, ſaid I, ive 2 
very ſhocking account of 3 
1 fortable ſtate of being a mother - in- 
* law; enough to frighten any woman 
from the thoughts of marrying a man 
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c _ _— children: but, however, if ſne 
0 has : Fo 
| goodneſs to perſevere 2 = 


lowance, in conſideration of the flut's 


uneaſineſs. It is an unthankful office. 
Every body takes pains 'to render her 


tyranny; every old woman in the pa- 
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« kindneſs, ſhemuſt furely winthem over 


« alaſt; their prejudices muſt yaniſh; and, 
1. * that 


| 4 Malics vanquiſh'd, heightens virtue's. 


_ priiſe,” —" | 
4 the will then have the ſatisfaQion of a 
« glorious revenge. Having made this 


noble conqueſt, ihe will force them to 


| © do juſtice toher merit, and, in ſpite of 
< themſelves, tg give her their love, their 
\ © eſteem, and their gratitude, What 


are all the ſubmiſſions in the world to 
« this? To ſee their cheeks glow with 
« affetion, at the ſame time that they, 
« with an honeſt bluſh, own their error; 
this is not only heaping coals of fire on 
their heads, but on their hearts too. 


This is very true, faid Lucius, 


filing, and giving me a look of ap- 
probation; * but few tempers can hold 
out againſt ill treatment. Ingratitude 
may ſometimes ſour the beſt minds; it 


too eaſily prompts them to make a re- 


turn in kind: and, when this is the 
' caſe, both the lady and the children 
are worthy of pity. | 

We now went up ſtairs, where we 
found Prudilla in a much weaker con- 
dition than when we were here before: 
but we had hardly taken our ſeats, when 


we heard Mr, Stevens talking to a wo- 


man at the chamber-door; and having 
deſired her to ſtep down into the pantry 
to refreſh herſelf, came in with a child 
in his arms. Lucius and I aroſe: oy 
eyes were fixed on the infant; which, 
ſmiling, held out it's little arms to me: 
but Ms. Stevens, not obſerving this, 


carried it to Prudilla; who, giving a 


deep ſigh, and looking upon it with eyes 
— with — defired to kiſs 
it: but the child turned away; and, 
perhaps, frighted at her ghaſtly appear- 


ance, ſtill ſtruggled to come at me; 


which ſhe immediately did, the moment 
ſhe was ſet down at her mamma's 
knee. | ; 
This little incident, trifling as it was, 
gave mea good deal of pleaſure. I fat 
own; and placing her on my lap, gave 
her a kiſs: ſhe fondled me; and, with 
an innocent ſmile, ſtroked my face for 
half a minute, ſaying Ah, poor! 
then gightd, and lid her pretty hand 
in my boſom. I could not help being 
fond of the dear creature. I kiſſed her 
ſeveral times, without even knowing why 
J did it: it was giving way to an im- 


pulſe which I could not reſiſt. I con» 
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kidered her as a part of my dear Lucius; 
I endeayoured to trace in her face ſome . 


of his well-known features. I caft my 


eyes on him, that I might be able to form 


a more accurate judgment of the re- 
ſemblance; when I could not help ob- 


ſerving that, with a look of peculiag + 
pleaſure, he ſeemed to watch all my a- 


tions, while, at the ſame time, his coun- 
tenance was overſpread with a ſoftneſs 


that methought expreſſed a paternal af- 


fection working in his heart. While 
I was thus engaged in endeavouring to 
trace out, and, by the help of fancy, to 
prove a likeneſs between the lineamer 
of a face that was placed before me, an 
thoſe in miniaturę placed near my bo- 


ſom, my glances frequently met his; 


and the ſatis faction and delight that ap- 
peared in them, gave an additional ap- 
plauſe to that which aroſe {rom the in- 
dulgence of theſr fooleries. Lucius, 
notwithſtanding this viſible ſatis faction, 
ſtil} continued ſilent, and ſeemed at a 
loſs how to behave, though ſo many ex- 

reſſions of my tenderneſs might well 


ſuppaſed to authorize him; and I was 


juſt going to chide him for it, when 
Prudilla, with a figh, cried, in a very 
peeviſh anu jealous tone, that ſhe thought 
it very hard that ſhe might not have the 
pleaſure of kiſſing her own child; that 
ſhe ſaw plainly I ſhould ſpoil it; and 
that it was an odd way of ſhewing my 
kindneſs, to take her from a perſon that 
mult be ſuppoſed to love her better chan 


IL or any body elſe could do. Lucius co- 


loured, and, giving her a look of indig- 
nation, was going to ſpeak, when Mr. 
Stevens began; for he being let into the 
important ſecret, was now ſuffered to 
continue in the room. What do you 
mean, ſiſter?” ſaid he, in a haſty, ſevere 
manner; would you not have the lady 
© love the child? If you are fo jealous 
that nobody mult be fond of her but 
« yourſelf, e en take her with you. A 
© good mother would think herlelf very 
© happy in leaving it to the care of a 
« perſon who is diſpoſed to be fond of it. 
A good mother! returned ſhe, cry. 


ing: you are always reproaching me 


© with my guilt; why muſt I be told 
* of it? why muſt I be upbraided with 


© being a mother? But yet, it is too 
© true—to my ſhame it is. Would to 


© God I had never been a mother! 
* Would to God I had never deferved to 


be a mother l! See there now,*cried 


Mr. Stevens; I proteſt chere isno ſuch 
| e thing 
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« thin as ſpeaking to her. I reproach 
Fou "Well, but it's no matter. And 
then addreſſing” himſelf to me Dear 
Madam, ſaid he, © excuſe this treat- 


© ment. My ſiſter's illneſs makes her 


© {© peeviſh, that ſhe hardly knows what 
© ſhe ſays. Be ſo good as to let me take 
„„ Tc... 
Lucius and I ſtared; and it was not 
without ſome ſtruggles that I ſtifled my 
veſentment. I was two or three times 
oing to break out, and to Interrupt 
2 and had 1 followed the firſt dic 
tates of my paſſion, ſo much was I pro- 
- voked at her manner of 8 that 
I ſhould have diſowned all my tender - 
neſs to the child, though my heart would 
have given the lye to my words, and 
have vented much more bitter reproaches 
than thoſe ſhe received from her bro- 
ther; and, perhaps, in the heat of my re- 
fentment, I might have told her that, 
| to oblige her, I would readily diſclaim 
all relation to it. But a few moments 
reflection, and the ſight of Lucius, made 
me reſolve to ſpeak in a different man- 
- ner; and Mr. Stevens's -natured 
apology, not to ſpeak at all. Could J, 
Madam, have ſaid any thing that would 
have diſpleaſed Lucius more? Could I 
have behaved in a-mannermore contrary 
to the ſettled diſpoſition of my mind? 
Yet paſſion Sol have done what my 
xeaſon would for ever have diſallowed. 
Mr. Stevens took the child, who clung 
to me, and, giving me a beſeeching 
ook, cried at parting. He ſtepped with 
her to his ſiſter; and ſetting her on one 
of the arms of the chair, ſhe had juſt 
fitrength enough to keep her from fall- 
ing. She kiſſed her two or three times; 
but had hardly had her a minute, when 
faying that her crying diſtracted her 
head, ſhe deſired that ſomebody would 
take the naughty girl from her. Lucius 
ſeized her in his arms; and, firſt ſeeming 
to obſerve my looks, hugged her to his 
boſom, kifled her with the affection of a 
tender parent, and then brought her to 
me, and deſired her to kiſs me, wkich ſhe 


% 


readily did. He ſmiled; and being 


apprehenſive that Prudilla's ill temper 
might again ſhew itſelf, wiſhed her bet. 
ter, and we both took our leave, Mr. 
Stevens calling for the nurſe to take the 
child. While we were at dinner, Mr, 
Stevens renewed his apologies; and at 
the ſame time told me, that he had been 
fo provoked at ſeeing m eee. as 
he called it, fo ung y returned, 


% 
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that, notwithſtanding his ſiſter's illneſa, 
he had much ado to behave towards her 


with any degree of decency... And on 


this ſcore, too, Lucius vindicated his 
filence; alledging, that if he had once 
begun to reproach her, his heat of tem- 
er would, in all N have made 
im treat her in ſuch a manner as might 


have been attended with very ill conſe. 


quences with reſpe& to her. I was not, 
I confeſs, entirely ſatisfied with this rea- 
ſon; I was inſulted on his account, and 
had been ſhocked with reproaches in the 
midſt of a gluw of tenderneſs, and while 
F was giving a high teſtimony of my af- 
fection to him, and 
ployment which my affr onted pride made 
me almoſt look upon as an act of ſu- 
pererogation. However, I ſeemed ta 
admit of. his excuſe; and, as I made no 
reply, but took pains to curb and con- 
ceal the remains of my ill temper, which 
had now pretty well ſubſided, he ſeemed 
to think me perfectly ſatisfied with it. 


You ſee, Madam, that I can be out of 


humour without cauſe. Lucius was 
certainly in the right; for how barbarous 
would it have been in him to have reta- 
liated an affront on a woman on the very 
verge of life, merely for a weakneſs and 
peeviſh fretfulneſs, which her illneſs, ad- 
ded to her uneaſy reflections, might well 
excuſe! And had the conſequences been 


what he had juſt reaſon to „I am 
oy he would never have forgiven him- 
ſe] . OS 


Our converſation, Madam, for the reſt 
of the day, was ſo little intereſting, that 
I ſhall not trouble either you or myſelf 
with a repetition of it. And, indeed, I 
have already given you trifles enough to 
make you think this a moſt trifling let- 
ter. My mind was, however, in a moſt 


delightful ſituation all the afternoon, 
and particularly when we took our leave; 


and the engaging manner in which Lu- 
cius made his acknowledgments upon 
our return home in the coach, ſtrength- 
ened and confirmed every delightful 
ſenſation, * My dear Felicia, ſaid he, 
taking hold of my hand, and giving me 
a look expreſſive of every thing that can 
be called tender and generous; * how 
kind, how obliging, is your whole be- 


4 haviour! How agreeable is my ſur- 


prize, to find nothing but the deareſt 
« proofs, of affection where I expected to 
meet with reproach; and to ſee you ge- 
* nerouſly overlook acrime which would 


© raiſe the indignation of eve 
* raiſe the i — 2 


engaged in an em- 
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„other womant To ſee you careſs a 
© child which is not your own! A child 


© that is But I can't find words to 


« expreſs half my meaning. Is all my 
© tenderneſs too little for you, that you 
© maſt thus endeavour to encreaſe it 
© with the moſt ſenſible obligations, and 
© to add to love the higheſt admiration 
© and gratitude ?'—* How much are you 
__ © miſtaken!* cried I, laughing. What 
© will you ſay, if I tell you that I know 
© many ladies, and, I believe, ſome of 
© tri virtue too, who have adopted it 
© ag a maxim, that a reformed rake 
« makes the beſt huſband?” This is 
© really a molt ridiculous, as well as in- 
© decent aſſertion; and, whenever it is 
© tried, a moſt dangerous experiment: 
© but as vanity makes them always flat- 
ter themſelves that their charms are ca- 
«© pable of producing this wonderful re- 
y — they are hardly ever aft aid 
© of marrying, even the moſt abandoned 
© libertine, though ſunk a thouſand de- 
© grees below thedignity of a man. Pra 
what would theſe people ſay to a fault 
© which muſt appear extremely ſmall 
« when compared to years ſpent in the 
« diabolical employment of ruining in- 
© nocence, and in all the cruel infernal 
arts of falſhood, ' deceit, and trea- 
© chery ? I am ſurprized, my dear,” 
faid Lucius, © that ladies who have 
adopted ſuch a pernicious opinion, 
© ſhould have ſo little prudence as to 
make it publick. Have they no ſenſe 
© of m Can they be inſenſible 
that people will be apt to charge them 
© with being influenced by deſires that 
« prompt them only to approve a man 
£ who has given before-hand —— 
© teltimontes' of his ability to gratify 
© them; and that, for a certainty of this, 
© they will facrifice' every other conſi- 
* deration, and prefer him who has 
© proved himſelf a villain ? You know, 
© my dear, it is not ſuch as theſe I 
© meant, I would not do you the in- 
jury tomention your name with theirs, 
© nor am I folicitous about the diſlike or 
« approbation of ſuch as theſe; but that 
vou ſhould thus 3 hide my 
« faults, how can I ſufficiently thank 
you! That you, who are modeſty it- 
© (elf, a friend to every virtue, ſhould, 
© inſtead of upbraidings, laviſh your 
© tenderneſs, and, with all the blan- 
© diſhments of love, careſs an infant 
that Hold, hold, my dear, 
cried I, laughing; a truce to your flat - 
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©'tery, I beſeech you. Pray, how long 
c — we been "ent ? 1 — 
months, I believe. It is high time, 
© ſure, to have done with compliments. 
Why, we ought to have had twice as 
© many quarrels; and, to follow the 
© mode, we ſhould, before this time, have 


begun heartily to hate eachother, But 


© to be ſerious,” added I, with a gravi 
much more ſuitable to the preſent dif] 
ſition of my mind than this flight, which, 
however lively, was all affectation; to 
« what purpoſe ſhould I torture you, by 
© reproaching you with a fault long ſince 
© palled? Can I give you pain without 
© feeling it myſelf? Since none of us 
are perfect, ought I not rather to ro- 
6. joice that you have ſo few faults, and 
© ſo many ' virtues to counterbalance 
them? I am very ſenſible, that ſhould 
a young woman, with the ſame temp- 
© tation, ſo readily forfeit her honour, 
© ſhe would be entirely inexcuſable, and 
© her crime would admit of but little 
© alleviation. I am ſenſible, too, that 
© though ſhe would ſuffer the greateſt 
* infamy by becoming a mother, your 
crime, in the eye of Heaven, may -be 
as great'as hers; yet the world, that 
would condemn her, will excuſe you.. 
And ſhall I be more obdurate, and 
leſs ready to forgive, than a ſtranger? 
I, who have improved by your exam- 
ple, and who owe to you a vaſt acqui- 
tion in knowledge, and in many ſu- 
© blimely delicate ſenſations ? It was 
you who firſt taught me to converſe 
© with myſelf, to know the pleaſures of 
reflection, and all the delight that ac- 
* companies heavenly gratitude and love. 
With all theſe obligations, have Irea- 
© ſon to complain 'that you are a man, 
and not an angel? Though you have 
© been frail, your mind is ſtil} untainted. 
© I have not the leaſt fear of your infi= 
« delity to me. It is my duty, it is m 
< intereſt, to make you happy; and 
© hope it will always be, as it is now, 
my — — pleaſure. O Lucius! where 
could I have found a huſband like you? 
for, as Hamlet ſays of his fatber, 
6 Take you for all in all, I ne'er ſhall 
& look upon your like again.“ ö 
Lucius embraced me; but told me he 
might, with far greater juſtice, retort the 
charge of flattery upon me. He con- 
feſſed that he had many imperfections, 
and the moſt tender and obliging things 
were ſaid on both ſides; but I have now 
neither the leiſure nor inclination to re- 
| peat 
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*  Febicia MANLY. 
LETTER. XXXVII. 
J-" very glad, Madam, to find that 


both you and your aunt approve my 
conduct: but if you make my letters ſo 


publick as to ſhew them your friends, you 


will oblige me, in ſpite of my own ineli 
nations, to write with more reſerve. The 
account af the diſpute between her and 
yau,. on the proptiety of Lucius's re- 
proving a young woman whom he 
thought a partner ni his guilt, is very di- 


verting; but I am more pleaſed to find 


that confidence and unreſerve with which 


I have related certain events, and which 


. 


F was not al ſatisfied with, ſuf- 
ficiently juſtified by her obſervations. Tt 
is with inexpreſſible delight I hear her 
ſay That the ingenuity of mind which 
could prompt him to undertake ſo irk - 
ſame. a taſk, and the modeſt diſhdence 
bat accompanied his behaviour to me, 
fo oppoſite to the bold confidence of a 
man who would rather glory in his guilt, 
lace him in ſo fair a view, as to make 
im, in her opinion, more amiable than 
if he had wanted this ſhade to heighten 
the lights which form the portrait I have 
iven of his charater.— 1 
Aſter this compliment to Lucius, 
would not any one imagine that I was a 
tolerable painter ? She talks of lights and 
ſhades mutually ſetting off each other; 
and what elſe is neceflary to compleat 
the picture? How unreaſonable is it in 
Her, to inſiſt upon your deſiring me to 
ent her with a more finiſhed piece, 
and to give the portrait of his mind in 
ene view! But you mult be obeyed. 
And yet how difficult is the taſk ! Where 
wall I begin? He has all thoſe en- 
dearing impreſſions of humanity, thoſe 
native traces of goodneſs, which the 
inch approves upon the firſt view. His 
. coſts him little or no pains, it 
fprings freely from his ſoul; while the 
eaſy ſweetneſs with which it is accom- 


nied, lets every one ſee that it is at- 


tended with all the pleaſures of ſelf- gra- 
tification: it is the reſult of a refined 
taſte, a correct imagination, and a ſet» 
tied judgment. From hence his bene - 
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ay tn ch may your ladyſhip ; we] 

de as bappy as is, at preſent, your ſin- 
OY ee ee 


ficence derives it's virtue; as well gs {t's 
ſource, and not from a conſideration of 
the pleaſure that accompanies it. In 
ſhort, he has a mind ſo noble, fo diſin- 
and freely virtuous, that a 
perſon who would repreſent. virtue at a 


- continual war with ourſelves, would 
| ſcarcely allow him to have any virtue at 


all. Nay, if there be any foundation for 
the opinion of thoſe gentlemen whoplace 
the perfection of a virtuous action in 
the ** on ws with _ na- 
ture, he is utely incapable of per- 
forming one, either gener 1 er 
acceptable to his God: If this com- 
monly received opinion be true, it will 
prove that no one, who has not firſt been 
a compleat villain, can poſſibly attain te 
the ſublime character of a good man; 
that he who fluctuates between the rage 
of appetite on the one hand, and his 
duty on the other, is the faireſt cha- 
rafter upon earth; and that a man of 
regular deſires, a man of ſtrict honour, 
acting from the moſt generous motives, 
is the moſt unhappy creature living; ſince 
his virtues, becoming by practice in a 
manner eee muſt loſe all their 
value, and conſequently their reward. 
But let it be conſidered, that the frength 
of every vicious propenſity is only. the 
Tveakneſs of the ſite virtue; that a 
relu&ance to an act of humanity can 
only proceed from- the hardneſs of a 
heart petrified by a criminal ſelfiſhneſs; 
and that the very ſuſpence between vir- 
tue and vice tarniſhes the virtue, though 
it ſhould become victorious. Can that 
be an imperfection in man which is the 
glory of all the higher orders. of created 
ings, and even of the great Creator 
himſelf ?.. For, as a moſt ingenious au- 


thor ſays—" If com be the eſſence 
© of virtue, the conduct of even the Su- 


« preme Being has much leſs merit in it 
© than the molt difingenuous of his crea- 
© tures: for, to practiſe virtue, the higb- 
* el degrees of virtue, without conflraxt ;- 
© to purſue it upon a principle of free 
choice, for the mere pleaſure and ap · 
© probation of the thing itſelf, as his 
glory and his happineſs; is what con- 
© ſtitutes our idea of the divine perfec- 
© tion: and ſhall the ſame thing, which 
gives ſuch a ſuperlative grace and luſtre 
© to. the divine character, caſt a ſhade 
© upon the huwan? So that, after all, 
* conſtraint and ſelf-denjal are fo far 
© from being neceſſary to virtue, that 
a * 
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is mere weakneſt, and want of virtue, 
* that gives them either uſe or expedi- 
4 enc A | : 1 

Thas, Madam, I have beenat the pains 
of embelliſhing my letter, and ſetting off 
my own refleftions, with a long quota- 
tion, to contradict a favourite opinion of 
your aunt's, and to prove that my dear 
Lucius may be a good man without 


having a violent inclination to be a bad 


one. There are inſtances, it is true, in 
which virtue is attended with ſome de- 

of ſ{elf-denialz . and this would, 
5 ubtleſs, have been the caſe of Lucius, 
had he had virtue to refuſe the proffered 
fayours of the unknown Prudilla: but, 
however difficult the conqueſt is at firſt, 
a ſteady adherence removes every obſta- 


| cle; the temptation ariſing from future 


attacks becomes leſs and leſs as the mind 
becomes more perfect; perſeverance treads 
down the briars, and makes the path 
— eaſy, and delightful; unnumbered 

auties open to our view, and the rug - 


ä 1 road becomes the lawn of pleaſure; 


e mind is at leiſure calmly to contem- 


plate the divine landſeape that lies before 


it, to enjoy the f t breeze, to taſte 
the charms of conſcious innocence bud- 


ding with golden fruit; and, above all, 
with 


rapture to behold the ſmiles of Hea- 

ven, beaming celeſtial light and divine 
complacency. 55 £ 
But whither am I rambling? It is 
time to trace back my ſteps, and, like a 
good wife, to return to my huſband; 
and, as I flatter myſelf that I have done 
him juſtice, I will proceed with his cha- 
rater, which will be beſt illuſtrated by 


his conduct. His uſual employment is 


in giving joy to a number of gratefyl 
dependants; and ſometimes Marilla and 
1 the ſatis faction of joining with 
him in little acts of beneficence and 
compaſſion, When there are immedi- 
ate obje&s of diſtreſs before him, how 
readily does his ſenſible heart catch their 
forrows! how ſpeedily does he anticipate 
their wiſhes, and turn their grief into ad- 
miration and joy! while his affability and 


condeſcenfion give an irreſiſtible grace to 
his benefits. But not contented with do- 
be. good, when forcibly touched by ob- 


s of pity, he endeavours to prevent 
the leaſt approach of unhappineſs and 
miſery, and provides againſt the poor's 


See Philemon to Hydaſpes, the ſecand converſation upon Falſe religion, 
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aſking for relief, by placing them above 
RES this his view, 
5 r to this his principal view 
he has laid a plan for.making B2nu 
able alterations in the garden. To ſerve 


the poor, he has already levelled giants“ 


with the ground, demoliſhed enchanted 
caſtles, and will dn; by an arrange» 
ment of more natural beauties, utterly 
baniſh the phantaftical; which, like the 
Chineſe paintings, can only pleaſe by 
ſhewing a kind of reſemblance of nature 
in the moſt whimſical and natural.pro- 
portions. The choiceſt flowers, ;nflead 
of being depoſited in knots, are to be 
careleſsly ſtrewed amongſt the ſhort graſs; 
and being mingled with every ſpecies that 
adorn the fields, will, in the moſt beauti- 
ful manner, brocade the velvet carpet; 
while the tulip, auricula, and carnation, 
and all thoſe whole riſing ſtalks would 


render them liable to be broken by the - 


undutinguiſhing foot or the roller, are 
to retire to the margin of our walks, and 
ſkulk ing cloſe, to ſeek protection from 
the nicely · cut verdant walls and obe- 
liſks that are ſtill to retain their form. 
We are to have, in one part, groves and 
viſtos of evergreens; while, in another, - 
the vine, the honeyſuckle, and the ivy, 
are to entwine the barren trunks, and 
mingle with the branches, of a row of . 
elms that extend acroſs the extremity of 
the garden, but which, at every walk, 
leave an opening to let in a view of the 
neighbouring country. Thus, in thoſe 


ſeaſons when the rain or the froſt with- - 


holds ſubſiſtence from the families of our 
poor tenants, we ſhall always find them 
employment till they can return again to 
their uſual labours. By this means our 
moſt agreeable accommodations will be- 
come of extenſive benefit, and our very 
amuſements accompanied. with thoſe 


pleaſing ſenſations which reſult from a 


calm, undiſturbed benevolence. „ 

The man ho has perſonal merit, may 
ſafely depend on being treated by Lu- 
civs with the utmoſt reſpect, though his 
e = ever ſo low; for his 
poverty, ſo far from being a-reproach, 
ſeems, in his opinion, to entitle him to 
a ſuperior kind of deference, He re- 
lieves them with an airthat ſhews he is 


only paying a debt due to humanityzand 


ſo cautious is he of giving a ſhock to 


1 | bis 


8 


is ſenſibility, that he has the look ra- 
ther of a perſon obliged, than of one 
conferring an obligation, For the re- 
Hef of diſtreſſed merit he denies him - 
| Taff many of the elegancies of lite, and 
particularly thoſe of the. table, from 
_ which every coſtly, luxurious ſuperfluit 
is baniſhed, The meanneſs of a man's 
natural abilities never-inſpires him with 
contempt; if his heart be good, it is all 
that he requires. Though he cannot give 
him the m due to a friend, he is, in 
his opinion, a much more amiable cha- 
racter than the man that wants huma- 
nity, though poſſeſſed of every other 
qualification that can entitle him to re- 
{ z and indeed, without this, fine 
ſenſe, the moſt brilliant wit, the molt pro- 
Found erudition, added to the glare of 
wealth and higlt birth, can extort no 
more from him than a Riff, formal civi- 
lity. He is, in one word, an enemy to 
nething but vice and affectation; but he 
can ridicule the latter, and yet give the 
perſon a ſhare of his eſteem. Mr con: 
verſation, indeed, wants that briſk gaiety 
and fprightlineſs of fancy, and all the 
light and airy fallies of imagination, 
. we comprehend under the term 
it; and as to 
dulges it. He has but little taſte; for 
thele. ſparkling advantages'in others; he 
regards them in too mean a light, and 
therefore is not ſufficiently ſerie how 
much theſe natural accompliftrments give 
a brilliancy to converſation. When he 


talks, his ſtrong ſenſe is enlivened by a 


happy turn, a natural elegance of expreſ- 
ſionz and his r like his ſenti- 
ments, is not only juſt, but ſublime. 
Yet gravity is not always agreeable, and 
there are moments when folly becomes 
pleaſing, and we find a delight in being 
ridiculous: from hence wit derives it's 
moſt pleafing charms; for with tuo much 
wiſdom we are ſometimes apt to mope 
into dulnes. But this is a caſe that 
rarely happens with him, though ſome- 
times it does with me. His ſpirits flow 


with a ſmooth and even ſtream; whilſt I, 


having ſometimes airy flights, am ſub- 

ject to ſin k into a dulneſs which folly 

and impertinence are beſt adapted to re- 
M ; 
ou need not be told, Madam, that 


this is partly my cafe atpreſent; the hea- 


vineſo of my expteſſions, towards the 
concluſion of what I have written, ſuf- 
- ficiently indicates that of my mind. 1 
have loſt myſeif in drawing a character 
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repartee, he feldom in- 


y 


ARTE. 


every way ſo dear to me, in deſeribi 

a man whoſe Toul is'the ſoul of Fleas, 
ſhip; no wonder then that my ſpirits flag. 
But, after all, your ladyſhip will perhaps 
think, that my Affection carries me too 
far; and tfat while I am painting the 
huſband,1 am only diſcovering the fond- 
nets of the wife. F will therefore, in 
pity to you, as well as myſelf, finiſh this 
pleaſing, though difficult ſubject; and, 
to fecure myſelf from the double charge 
of dulnefs and partiality, leave, at leaf, 
half his virtues untold, With my fin- 
cereſt compliments to your other ſelf, 
and your very good aunt, I am your 
ladythip's molt obedient * 


2 


I. ET TFP XXXIX.. 
' DEAR MADAM, . 
18 now inform you, that Mr. 
Stevens has been at Mr, Manly's, 
where he had an opportunity of an hour 
or two's converſation with Sophronia 
and Marilla; when, to their no ſmall 
ſurprize, under the ſeal of ſecrecy, he 
unfolded the whole affair relating to the. 
child, and they readily agreed to rake 
the pretty infant into their care. After 
this he went to my aunt's, where he 
found her ſon, who arrived the day be- 
fore from his travels, and who was juſt 
returned from paying a viſit to Melli- 
font, and his fifler Ametty. As be was 
juſt ſetting out to ſee us, Mr. Stevens 
altered his intention of ftaying there to 
dinner, and readily agreed to accom- 
pany him. Accordingly they arrived, 
attended by a very ſmart young gen- 
tleman, who had commenced an ac- 
quaintance with my couſin while they 
were abroad, from the ſingle conſide- 
ration of their being countrymen? they 
therefore returned together; amd as 
his friends lived in Yorkſhire, he 
made my annt's in his way home, 
and, at my couſin's requeſt, conſented 
to ſtay with him two or three days, 
to reſt and refreſh himſelf on his jour- 
ney. FF 
Luclus received them all with great re- 
ſpect, though Mr. Stevens was, T believe, 
the moſt welcome viſitor. The gentleman, 


who was an abſolute ſtranger to every 


body preſent except my couſin, made 
an agreeable appearance; he had anealy 
flow of words, and an animated expreſ- 
Hon; but his con verſation was that of 2 

. pretetſed 
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profeſſed | libertine. He ſwore very 
uently, and endeavoured to divert us 
with a.recapitulation of ſeveral] of his 
adventures in France and Italy, My 
couſin. had fo much leſs of the gentle- 
man in his behaviour, as he had more 
affectation and indeed he had acquired 
nothing by his travels that I could diſ- 
cover, but à low kind of knowledge, 
that he had better have been without, 
a greater ſtock of vanity and folly, and 
a knack of impertinently inirodueing a 
little French; And that his converſation 
might want nothing to render it diſ- 
agreeable, he ſwore twiceas much as his 
companion; for he had ſcarcely fat 
down, when taking a glaſs of wine, he 
cried, with a ridiculous, affected grin— 
« Shlood, Madam, you fee that I have 
loſt rien by my travels, and fo, damme, 
© awotres ſervice—Ha, ha, ha !-—Why 
' lookee, that is as much as to ſay, My 
« ſervice to ye. | 
We had but once before the honour 
of entertaining ſuch company; however, 


as this was the firſt time of our ſeeing. 


my coulin aſter a long abſence, and as 
theother was both his friend and an ab- 
lolute ſtranger to us, good manners, or 
rather the cuſtom of the world, would 
not ſuffer us to hazard the giving them 
an affront, by a reproof, which, how- 
ever juſt in itlelf, would have been taken 
as a groſs inſult, Dinner was but juſt 
oyer, when we were agreeably ſurprized 
with a viſit from a very worthy gentle- 
man, the miniſter of the pariſh, But 
it was ſome time before we received any 
relief from his company: and indeed, 
though reproof was more ſuitable to his 


character than ours, I ſoon found that he 


alſo had too much of the ſame good- 


breeding to interrupt them. The ſtran- 


ger ran on with his be referring 
erery minute to my couſin, to whom he 
always gave the name of his pocket - 
book, to know either the preciſe time of 
an event, or the name of the place where 
the important trifle was tranſacted; 
when the latter, to ſhew his exact punc- 
tuality, and to indulge, perhaps, a kind 
of vanity in diſplaying the ſtrength of a 
memory wholly taken up with trifles, 
was ſure to launch out into twenty par- 
_ ticulars foreign to the queſtion. He 
never forgot tke name of the meaneſt 
village; and if he was aſked what any 
town was called where they had dined, 
he not only readily replied, but added 
of his own aecord thc ſign at the gate 


* 


— 


of the inn, what they had for dinner, 
whether the wine was good or bad, and 
ſome little adventure of his own, and 
this by way of epiſede; for when he had 
done, he always put the other in mind 
to go on again: But, damme, Fact. 
* as you was @ ſaying . allon.—allgus, 
conſſantly concluded whatever my wiſe 
couſin had to fay, Thus they played 
into each other's hands, while we had 
nothing elſe to do but, like humble au- 


ditors, to liſten to their impertinence. 


The tea-table-did not procure us any 


intermiſſion; and finding the c 9 7 — | 


had no intention to interpoſe, I ſtept 
aſide inio the next room, deſiring him 
to follow me; where I told him, that he 
would oblige me if he would take upon 
himſelf the trouble of giving them a gen- 
tle reproof; for I could not bear to hear 
them ſwear with ſuch uncontrouled 
freedom. He promiſed that he would, 
and we returned to our chairs. We 


had hardly ſat down, when my couſin 


gave him a very favourable opportunity; 
for accidentally ſpilling a little tea upon 
his legs, he began to curſe, and ſtamp, 
and ſwear, like a madman; but no das 
mage being done, he was preſently eaſy, 
when theclergyman obſerved, in a very 
handſome manner, thathe could not help 
being ſo unpolite as to think ſwearing 
a very poor accompliſhment in a gen- 
tleman; that it was a vice that wanted 


even the colour of temptation to excuſe. 


it, having neither the allnrements of 
pleaſure nor profit. The predominance 
© of this profane practice, added he, 
« frequently calls for the moſt earneſt 


© exhortations from the pulpit; and 1 


lately preacher a ſermon on the ſub- 


ject, which I wiſh you had had the 


© henefit of hearing. | | 

This reproof gave me a ſecret fatis- 
faction; and I was going to ſecond what 
he had ſaid, when the ſtranger replied 


And pray, doctor, be ſo good as to 


© tell us what ſucceſs this performance 
© of yours hail? I hope in the Lord you 
made a pretty many converts, for 
© to be ſure nobody could withſtand 


the force of your reafoning.* The 
reverend gentleman, I mutt confeſs, 
looked a little filly and diſconcerted. 
My couſin laughed, and jogging Lucius 


with his elbow, and at the fame time 
winking with one eye, cried, juſt loud 
enough to be heard by all the company, 
* Dudiable! did you mind him, ha 
6 roons, twig the parſon.—“ Well, 
8 2 oll, 
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© well,” cried Lucius, ſmiling, * I heard 
the ſermon the gentleman mentions; 
and, I aſſure you, it was a very good 
© one. I take this opportunity, Sir, 
to thank you for itz but you mult ex- 
© cuſe me if I amof a different opinion 
© from you in this particular. Swear- 
© ing is certainly attended with both 
© pleaſure and profitz and was I to 
«preach a ſermon, it ſhould be to prove 
T6 | ST RE 4 
The ſtranger appeared quite at a loſs, 
and rubbing his forehead, I heard him 
matter to himſelf—* I will be damn'd 
if I can tell what to make of this! 
« Pleature and Profit! Old Sir Crape 
is in the right; but what the devil 
does the gentleman mean? After 


© all it js a curſed fooliſh cuſtom.” My 


| | couſin, clapping Lucius on the back, 
ſeemed mightily delighted, without 
knowing why. Mr. Stevens was in a 


Meep ſuſpenſe, and looked at Lucius with 


extreme attention; while I was perfectly 
attoniſhed. I had been pang ſome 
grave and judicious remark; and di 


something new on the ſubjeR, that 
might, for the ee at leaſt, put a 
ſtop to their pro 

I was all at once mortified to find that 


I had ſpoke to the reverend gentleman 


to little purpoſe, fince he was reſolved 
to take their part, and to countenance 
what I knew his heart muſt condemn. 
© Fire, fie, Sir!* cried the clergyman after 
alittle heſitation, and with a tone and 
look that ſhewed him equally pleaſed 
and diſſatisſied, You — am ſure 


* 


* you do. Make a ſermon in praiſe of 
« twearing! God forbid! tis all a joke. 
—* Indeed,” ſaid Lucius, I am in ear- 
* neſt. Don't you think I ſhould make 
© ſome converts? It is a taking ſubjectʒ 
« quite new, I believe, Sir.'—* Phu, 
phu, Converty! Perverts!* cried the 
good gentleman, with ſome warmth ; 
* ave, converts for Satan indeed. Dear 
Sir, tor Heaven's ſake don't talk in this 
« manner.” My couſin was now all life; 
he ſeized Lucius's hand, crying—* Ay, 
do give us, do, un ſermon ſur des ſer- 
« mens. Ha, ha, ha! You ſee I am a 
< wit. I'll be curſed if I don't liſten 
to you; faith! L will remember every 
* word, Come, begin, commence.'— 
No, no, cried Lucius, why in ſuch 
b haſte? I am not uſed to preaching, and 
therefore, as this will be my firſt per- 
© formauce, a day or two's time is little 


„ 
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d not 
doubt but that Lucius would advance 


ne impertinence; when 


© enough to prepare myſelf.* If you will 
<* all give me the favour of your com- 
«* pany the day after to-morrow, I will | 
© oblige you. Meanwhile, I muſt de. 
© fire you, and this. gentleman, your 
6 — — 5 conſider 5 ee ſeri- 
ouſly, and prepare yo ves to anti- 
cipate what I ſhall have to ſay; 
this means you will juſtify this prac- 
tice to your own minds, and whenever 
8 are attacked in this manner again, 
ready, with my aſliſtanee, to vin - 
dicate yourſelves to the world, as well 
4a your y_ 2 I would 
ave ever ö rom principle; 
and deres d.. muſt beg en. 
deavour to ſuſpend. the practice, only 
till you can recollect ſome good argu- 
ments for it's vindication : this cannot 
ſurely be very Jong—a quarter of- an 
hour, perhaps, may furniſh you with 
ſofficient motives; but if not, I would 
not have you be diſcouraged; there 
© can be no great hurt in waiting till 
© you hear my lecture, which, I dare 
< promiſe you, will furnith the ſtrongeſt 
© and moſt convincing reaſons for your 
© continuing the laudable practice. But 
© you muſt permit me, gentlemen, ad- 
ded he with a ſmile, as your advocate 


_ © and friend, to inſiſt upon one condi- 


© tion, and that is, that I may be al- 
© lowed to ſwear the firſt oath, and give 
© the firſt curſe,* The ſtranger imme- 
diately gave his conſent to this propoſi- 
tion, which he acknowledged to berea- 
ſonable enough; while my couſin, with 
a loek of pleaſure, precipitately replied, 
(at the ſame time giving a ſtamp with 
his foot, and rubbing his hands) 
Damn itz and ſo you ſhall, ds tout mon 
* (&ur, by Hold, hold, _ 
Lucius; I appeal to the company, i 
this e = 2 . 
Though we were at a loſs to know 
what he was driving at, we all gave our 
aſſent, and I propoſed that he ſhould 
ſuffer ſome penalty. The poor youth 
was ſelf- condemned, and ſcratching his 
head, begged pardon, telling us, it was 
not done with deſign: but Lucius was 
inexorable; he pulled out his watch, and 
propoſed, that he ſhould be obliged to 
be — for five minutes; and this ſen- 
tence being approved, he added, to pv - 
niſh him 1 that he himſelf would 
not ſwear till he could find an * 
vity. of introducing an oath in ſuch a 
manner as to give a grace to the ſen- 


tence.  -: 
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for ſome time, Mr. Stevens had lighted 
his pipe, and the watch was placed on 


tte table before Lucius, which my cou- 


ſin, during the time of his filence, con- 
tinued to examine with the cloſeſt atten- 
nin: mean while the clergyman expreſ- 
ſed his as} wan at Lucius j behaviour, 
and let us know, that he would not only 


hear him but would fit up all vight to 


anſwer fo wicked a ſermon; and he did 
not doubt but he ſhould be able to over - 


turn all his arguments; and therefore 


invited the company to him the 
ſucceeding day at church, when he 
would let them ſee that a good cauſe 
could ſuffer nothing by being attacked; 
adding, that as he had truth and religion 


on his ſide, he did not doubt but he 


ſhould be enabled, through divine aſ- 
ſiſtance, to convince, if not to reform, 
them. Lucius requeſted that he would 
hear him before he promiſed too much 
and told him, that he himſelf, with al 


his zeal, might approve what he now. 


condemned: er, he defired him to 


wait With patience, and, if he was not 


convinced, he would certainly attend to 
hear his own arguments refuted. But 
the ſtranger was averſe to the propoſal 
of going to church; and my dumb cou- 
ſin ſhewed his diſlike to the motion, by 
ſigns, till he had liberty to ſpeak; and 


men he loudly exclaimed again it. 


The converſation was now more 
equally divided, and, at the ſame time, 
it was rendered leſs ſhocking; for what- 
ever were Lucius's ſecret intentions, 
which we were yet unacquainted with, 
he bad already, by ſiding with them, pro- 
duced a more happy e than would 


| probably have attended all his remon- 


nces. Our two. travellers ſpoke 
ſlowly, and with abundance of precau- 
tionz and while we were all watching 
them, my couſin was watching Lucius, 
frequently interrupting him, to let him 
know that in ſuch a place he might 
handſomely introduce an oath; but Lu- 


cCius had the advantage of conſtantly 


oving that it would flatten, or lex, 
Ne ſents of the ſentence: when p99 7090 
about half an hour to no purpoſe, my 
couſin, and his friend, perhaps tired of 
this reſtraint, took their leave, and in 
the moſt darn, hy manner left us at li- 
berty to indulge the pleaſure of a free 


and unreſerved converſation. 
I Theclergyman ſaw, and confeſſed the 
force of Lucius 's ſtratagem ; but could 


_ converſation. The 
confeſled, that he had coufidered it pretty + 


— 


% 
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ermon, or 
an aller. 


y comprehend nothing of the api I 


his reaſons for contradictin 
tion that had all the force of a ſelf. evi. 
dent truth; and as he was now under leſs 
reſtraint, became * inquiſitive, in or- 
der to ſearch into the motives of this 
extraordinary conduct: but all the an- 
ſwer he could obtain from Lucius wax, - 
that he was really in earneſt, and that 
he would give him no reaſon to be diſ.. 
ſatisfied with his performance. So that 
he was obliged to wait, as well as the 
others, till the time appointed to gratify / 
his curioſity took place. 

Lucius had this day aQed in a m 

uĩte oppoſite to his uſual conduR; 

now ſaw that the man who had hither- 
to behaved with ſuch an artleſs ſunpli- 
city of manners, had regulated his · ge- 
neral behaviour from principle, and from 
choice; ſince we found that he was able, 
upon occaſion, to aſſume a character op- 
polite to his on: and if this, Madam, 
contradicts any thing I have ſaid of hum 
in my laſt letter, pray impute it to my 


runny of his abilities. The reſt of 
e afternoon was ſpent very | 


and Mr, Stevens, before he took - his 
leave, gave me a hint, that be ſaw plaj 


that Lucius was only playing upon che 


two travellers; and added, that he would 


not loſe the opportunity of viſiting us oa 


Saturday for any con an. 
The next day, and part of Saturday, 


Lucius continued locked up in his clo- 
ſet, attended only by young Trueman, 


who ſerved him as " amanuenſis. The 
company came at the zime appointed 

together with Mellifont, my — and 
Amelia, who had received an ĩmperſect 
accaunt of the affair from her ; 
ſo that Lucius had a tolerable audience. 
As ſoon as they were ſeated, he aſked 


the two friends, whether they had feri- 


ouſly conſidered the affair, and if they 
had found out any important advantages 
attending the uſe of oaths and curſes in 


ſtranger ingenuouſly 


cloſely, and that, ſo far from ſeeing any 
advantage in it, he really n to be 
aſhamed of the habit, and declared, that 
if he was to think much more about it, 
he ſhould be obliged to leave it off; for 
the more he thought of it, the more inde. 
fenſible it appeared. Lucius then de- 
firing that nobody preſent would take 


any exceptions to any thing he ſaid, roſe ' 


vp and began; while all. preſent, having 

their curioſity ſtretched to the utrboſt ex- 
: dent 
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impatience, I here ſend you a cop? 
Focmay bas juſt tranſcribed for 
your uſe. a 8 7 8 
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 "PRAIGE OF SWEARING IN con- 


VERSAVION, 
pur. vi. 13. : The latter partof the verſe, 
And nal Fevear by his name, Js 
HERE is a ſet of men jn the 
1 < world, who need only be known 


in order to be deſpiſed ; men, who are 
* a conſtant ſubje& for ridicule, and 


t juſtly the derifion of the gay and more 
U 9 part of the . men 


© who are ſo Rupid, as to be more en- 
© amoured with the pleaſure of a beue- 


e volent action, more charmed with giv- 


© ing joy to the helpleſs and miſerable, 
© with drying up the tears of the diſ- 
© treſſed, or ſoothing the agonics of the 
„ burſting heart, than with the lordly 
© pricle of wanton ber, than in render- 
* ing the wretched more wretched, than 
F with ſpurning at patient merit, or even 
* the ſatis faction of racking tenants, 
* hoarding wealth, or all the high gra- 
9 tification of a debauch; more delighted 
© with the aer d | ogg of indulg- 
ing their own reflections, and the ap- 


plauſe of a good conſcience, than with 


« the charms of a bottle, the tranſports 
* afforded by the laſcivious wanton, or 
* all the high-wrought indulgences of 
* luxurious appetite. And, in one 
* word, to ſum up their character, more 


.* afraid of a falſe, or even an unneceſſary 
© orth, than of the point of a ſword, 


- © It is with theſe poor, mean-ſpirited 
« wretches, that I am now to combat, 
in order to ſhew the great advantages 
© that attend a ſtriẽt compliance with 
the injunction in my next, And thou 
* fbalt ſwear by bis name. I ſhall not 


gere take up your time in examining 


the context, or even in conſidering 


Vhat is meant by the command in my 
text, which ſome would confine to the 
© n:cefſary oaths taken in a court of 
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| tent, ſeemed to liſten with extreme ea- * and in compliance with.the euſtom of 
gerneſs and attention. And, as TI ima- * all goo« | 
pie \hax yours. aqpnded with Verle © pombe We wigs WY 6 fs the 

. kf 

- which 
= vours, with the moſt 
* quence, to prove that the Bible he 


commentators and diſputayts, 


© latitude which is moſt adapted to 


1 


* anſwer my particular deſign. 


borate elo- 


7 « One man takes his go and endea- . 


« preaches is a work not fit to be 
read; that it never was deſigned for 
* the inſtruction of ſuch blockheads as 
© his audience, who, by looking into it, 
© incur damnation. What concerns 
* all to know, muſt be read by none 
but the ps or whom he ſhall ap- 
point. How glories that reyclation, 
< which, in the hands of the multitude, 
« points the way ta miſery; but, in thoſe 
© of the church, to eternal life! It is the 
* algne who can infallibly inform us, 


© that love, and charity, and compaſſion, 


© and tenderneſs, ſo often mentioned in 
© that old book the Bible, mean ſpite, 
* and hatred, and inquiſttion, and burns 
ing faggots. 112 | 
* Another, with pious ſnuffle, and alt 
© the moving force of ſighs and groans 
s proves that tlie God of truth is t e God 
of falſnood finds his ſcheme 
contradicted by the langua 
* ture, for Scripture 8 diſtinguiſhes 
between a revealed and a ſecret will, 
* both oppoſite, both contradiftory to 
«* each other. Scripture he proves to 
be a lye; his opinion he proves to be 
© true from Scripture. He wiſely turns 
© out common ſenſe, to make room for 
grace. He degrades reaſon as being 
© in league with the devil, and, in the 


© pious ardour of his heart, ſaves him- 
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* {elf the trouble of thinking, and cries 


© out] believe, becauſe it is impoſ* - 


« fible. Ve deiſts, rejoice in theſe your 
* friends! Admit them into your ſocie- 


© ties! They, like you, can darken 


truth; they have aſſiſted you in ſet- 
ting tragment againſt fragment; and, 
when the dazzling ſun - beams ſhine too 
bright, can w;ſely ſhut their eyes. Let 
me too be permitted to rank myſelf on 
this fide, and, countenanced by ſuch 
eat authorities, to take a text that 
uits my prefent, purpole, regardleſs 
of every other paſſage that may be ſup- 


of the text itſelf, any farther than as 
it may ſerve for a plauſible introduc- 
tion to what I have to offer. wa! 

It is ſufficient, therefore, that we 


„„ 


« judicature; but, like all ſound divines, * have here a command to {wear by the 


of Scrip- 


poſed to contradict it; nay, regardleſs - 
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„ dame af Bodz which I ſhall take, in 
<. the common and vulgar ſenſe of the 
« word S wearing, to mean, not only all 
manner of oaths, but whateyer goes 
under the denomination of ſwearing in 
« converſation,..as oaths, curies, and 
| © imprecations. 5 | 
In treating this ſubjeR, I ſhall con- 


the frequent uſe of oaths, curſes, and 
_< jmprezations: in which will be ſuf- 
© ficrently proved, the falleneſs of that 
« aſſertion, that ſwearing" is attended 
« with neither pleaſure nor profit, 
II. Anſwer ſome objections. And, 
III. Make a ſuitable application. 
© I. J am to conſider the many ad- 
« yantages ariſing from a frequent uſe 
* of oaths, curſes, and imprecatiogs. 
In the firft place, this genteel ac- 
© compliſhment is a wonderful help to 
« diſcourſe; as it ſupplies the want of 
1 ſenſe, learning, and eloquence. 
« The illiterate and ſtupid, by the help 
© of oaths, become orators; and he, 
* whoſe wretched intellects would not 
© permit him to utter a coherent ſen- 
« tence, by this eaſy practice, excites the 
© laughter, and fixes the attention, of a 
brilliant and joyous circle. He begins 
© a ſtory, he is loſt in a vacuity of 


© thought, and would inſtantly, to his 


© eternal diſhonour, become ſilent, did 
* not a ſeries of oaths and imprecations 
give him time to gather up, or rather 
, ek the thread of his diſcourſe : he 
© begins again, again he is Joſt ; but hay- 
© ing complimented his friends, by 
| © calling for eternal damnation on 
* them all, he has thought what to ſay 
© next, and fiads bimGelf able to pro- 
© ceed with a ſentence or two more. 
© Thus he {till ſtalks on, while thought 
© follows ſlowly after. Bleſſed expedient! 
© by the uſe of which, polite converſa- 
tion glides on uninterrupted, while 
* ſonnd is happily ſubſtituted in the 
© place of ſenſe: by this, mankind com- 
© municate familiar noiſes to each other, 
with as little intellectual ability and 
© labour as a pack of well - matehed 
© hounds, ſo often the object of their 
© delight and admiration | O how pre- 
© poſteroufly abſurd, then, how falle,. 
* and contrary to rience, is that ri- 
diculous aſſertion, that twearing.is at- 
* tended with neither pleaſure nor profit! . 
For what higher pleaſure, what greater 
profit and advantage can a man enjoy, 


11. The man advantages attending | 
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4 avho has direfed bim to be-fulent, he 
© can- hear himſelf talk talk without 
© ſtammering, or drawing aut each hea- 
© yy ſentence, that lags behind, to wait 


© on thought! Ye ideots, rejoice! Ye 


* coxcombs, whoſe coſtive brain ne 
« diftated the flowing ſentimem, be 
* glad! Ve, whom learning never fired, 


with eaſe and indolence, you talk, and 
thoſe, like you, admire; while liſten - 
ing demons clap their wings, and grin 
applauſe! n 3 
Forgive me, Sire, if, fired with my 
ſubj I loſe my uſual modera-· 
tion; for who can help being warm- 
ed at the motion of ſuch glonous ad- 
vantages as theſe? advantages, which 
level the converſation of the mighty, 


and porter } Here the loweſt frequent 
ly excel; the plowman, with clouted 

oon, - outvies his competitors, and 
practiſes the vices of the gentleman, 
with more ſucceſs than the lord of the 
manor, or the ſplendid courtier, 
though adorned with ftar and gar- 
ter. Here no abilities, no learning, 


required to attain perfection. Tropea 
and figures, all the flowers of oratory, 
all the pedantry of the ſchools, are 
vain and uſeleſs trumpery, compared 
to theſe ornaments: they require pains 
and ſtudy, nor can be applied without 
judgment, and the toil of reading 
what are fooliſnly called the ingenieus 
and polite authors : but ſwearing is, 
as I have ſaid, learning to the ignorant, 
eloquence to the blockhead, vivacity 
to the ſtupid, and wit to the coxcomb. 
4 Secoidly, Oaths and curſcs are 2 
3 of a molt heroick courage, a 
leaſt in appearance, which anſwers 
the ſame end. For who can doubt 
the valour, the intrepidity, of him 
who braves the thunder of Heaz 
ven, who affronts the moiſt formidable 


contempt that all- enlivening principie 
which ſuſtains and animates the whole 
creation? To what a noble ela tion is 
the heart of the coward conſcious; 
when he thus defies the Almighty, 
and imprecates the fires of heil! Let 
the bluſtering bully dominter, let him 
roar out his curles, and threaten all 
* who date provoke the vengeance. of 
© his potent arm; let him terrify by 

TIN 8 a fury: 
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e 
than to find, that, in ſpite of nature, 


in ſtupid ignorance loſt, exult! Bleſt 


and raiſe the oratory of the carman 


are neceſſary z no ſtudious hours are 


Being in the univerſe, and treats with 


* N 4 
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« who impudent! prefumes to ſe reality, he is fo far from being a bi- 


his mighty will who dares doubt his 
courage? Who can believe, that the 
©* cane, or the toe, when duly ap- 
© plied, have ſuch magick power, as to 
make him twiſt and writhe himſelf 
© like a ſerpent, till, with this exerciſe, 
© his joints and his mind become fo 
E. ſupple, that he can bend and cringe, and 
0 1 pardon ? Let the meek ſoldier boaſt 
'® his deeds of war, and with oaths and 
' © execrations lace the ſelf-flattering tale; 
© who can believe that ſo great a hero 
© ſhould have an antipathy to the fight 
© of ſteel? or that he, who challenges 
© the w lightning to fall on his 
head, would tremble and turn pale at 


©* the flaſh of a piſtol ? No, this muſt 


© never be imagined; for can it be ſup- 
©, poſed that he has leſs bravery in the 
© field than in the tavern! With theſe 
© bluftering expletives, then, the cow- 
ud may ſtrut and look big, and every 
© minute give freſh proofs of an invin- 
©. cible-couragez he may bravely ſport 
©, with that Being, whoſe frown would 
make the heavens and earth to trem- 
ble; he may feem to ſnatch the ven- 
7 2 from his uplifred hand, and 
« 


row it on his toe; he may invoke the 


« wrath of Heaven; and who can ima- 
* gine that he is afraid of death, when 
© he is continually calling for all the 
_ -© horrors of hell? . N 
FThirdly, He hereby not only gives a 
proof of his courage, but informs the 
« world, that he is intirely diveſted of 
© all the fooliſh prejudices of education, 
* and has unlearned 
« All that the nurſe, and all the prieſt 
| « have taught: > abate 
chat he has not 2 ſhook off the 
. ſhackles of enthuſiaſm 
, niſhed from his mind that reverence 
© of the Deity, which is the foundation 
«. of every ſyſtem of religion. He is not 
ſuſpected of- being ſuch a fool as to 
« want inſtruction, ſince it cannot be 
* imagined that he has ſo dull a taſte as 
© togoto church, unleſs, if he be a gen- 
. * fleman, to ogle the ladies; if a clown, 
© to ſleep; or, if a tradeſman, in com- 
. ©. plaifance to the ſober old women of 
* Hoth ſexes, who happen to be his cuſ- 
* tomers: and he has this additionalad- 


{ * 


, but has ba- 


ra no religious ſociety upon 
© earth. at he is not, nor can be i 
© chriſtian, is evident; for what is chriſ. 
© tianity? It is extenſive benevolence, 


' © humanity; and virtue, to which he bids 
© defiance with every curſe. He cannot 


< be a deiſt, becauſe they ly profeſs 
© the utmoſt reverence forthe Belge and, 
© forthe ſame reaſon, he can neither be a 
« Jew, or a Mahometan, or a follower of 
* Confucius. Ne, nor even an atheiſt; 
© ſince we cannot conceive," that he would 
ſo oſten call upon God, if he was tho- 
roughly convinced there was no ſuch 
Being in the univerſe: however, he 
© every minute lets us ſee, that he does 
© not fear him. How unlicenſed is his 


© freedom ! how glorious and uncon- 


< ſtrained! Let the wretches, whomeanly 
* bend their wills, and regulate their 
actions, by the ſage dictates of reaſon 
and conſcience ; who ſtoop to follow 
© the rules of religion, and call them ſa- 
© cred; let theſe bridle their tongues, 
© let theſe confine themſelves within the 
© narrow limits preſcribed by reaſon and 


© ſenſe, and reaſon, and religion, are a 
© ſubſervient to his will; he diſdains 
© their fetters, and rules thoſe which 
© rule all the world befdes 1 88 
Feurthly, and laſtiy, Another advan- 
© tage which attends the vice of the gen- 
© tleman, this noble accompliſhment, is, 
< that it ſometimes raiſes him to dignity 
and honour. Under this head, in+ 


© deed, I take a greater latitude, and 
*-advert to a remote conſequence of the 


practice of ſwearing : but as there is 
© ſuch a cloſe cancatenation in all our 
© habits, and virtue and vice are pro- 
greſſive in their very hature, I ſhould 
© not do compleat juſtice to my ſub- 


© jet, if I omitted the conſideration of 


wit in this particular view, When a 
man, therefore, by a happy aſſociation 
of ideas, joins to the other advantages 


© of this vice ideas of wealth and gran- 


deur; when he ſees no argument that 
© appears of any weight to bind him 
« .down tothe unthrifty rules eee 

ad- 


and his regard for his own private at 
vantage is too ſtrong to let him have 


| any for the private prdperty of his 
% © © neighbour; 


40 you ſenſe; the ſwearer knows better; 


4- 


r 
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En alſe oath, when the 


4- 


* neighbour ; what ſhould hinder him; 


r 
C rai mſelf, by the ruin of his 
1 hie companion, or his 


+ deareft friend ? He has ſworeto a thou - 
* ſand lyes in company, without any 
? viewok private advantage; what ſhould 
« prevent him, then, from taking one 
e oath. | Ivantage is ſo 
« conhiderable? Surely, neither conſci- 
© ence, nor reaſon, nor religion, can do 
* this: no, that is impoſſible; for I, 
« who am as infallible as any dignified 
« prieſt that ever mounted a pulpit, 
© have aſſerted, that theſe are all ſub- 
« ſeryient to bis will. 

© Here theſwearer, with an unbounded 
«© ambition, aſpires to ſeize on wealth, 
and bold 
© which fortune has fooliſhly given to a 
* more deſerving. perſon; qo Pager in 
* ſpite of Juſtice and Equity, who are his 
© profeiſed enemies. Thus he riſes above 
© the multitude, and gains a. laſting 
fame; not by blood and ſlaughter, 


© but by cunning, deceit and artifice; 


© by burſting through the moſt ſolemn 
© engagements, breaking in ſunder the 
© bonds of ſociety, and only 3 


© what all honeſt men hold ſacred. 


« Suppoſe that he fails in his attempt, 
. * property of the perſon he has 
attacked remains inviolate: he is con- 
veyed to acaſtle, ſtrong as that of a 
© crowned head; where no impertinent 
© intruders dare appear to diſturb his 
* repoſe : for in the day-time he bas a 


porter to ſtand at his gate; in the 


night, his faithſul attendants lock and 
* bar his doors. : 
© Surrounded with guards, he pays a 


* ſolemn viſit at the ſeat of Juſtice; he 


has the honour of being admitted to 


_ © theroyal bench; he converſes with that 


it be ever 


© ſovereign onage herſelf, and, for a 


* conſiderable time, takes up the whole 


© attention of her prime miniſters, the 
© lords of her court, who, aſſiduous to 
pay him all due reſpect, wait his comi 

in their habikments; — 
1 early in the day, he is ne- 
ver received with * 
* gence of an undreſs. The ceremany 
being over, he is re- conducted by the 


ſame guards who brought him thither, 


* and whodare not preſume toleave him 


© till he is ſafe within his palace. He now 


* ſoon receives the reward of his baffled 


© bition, y arrives, devoted to 


* dexterity, the glorious fruit of his am- 
The 


ly to graſp at thoſe riches - 
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©* mirth ade jollty, buſncly and care are 
a EV 


© laid afide, ery labouring hand 
©. hag now hely-day. He walks, or rides 
« in his triumphal 722 er by u 
numerous throng of gazi 2Rators: 
© he mounted DEE and 
© his neck, not his temples, adorned 
© with a civick wreath, and bis wriſts 
© with an embrature, compoſed of a 
matter ſomething coarſer, indeed, 
c than that of pearls and diamonds. 
* This is no ſooner dene, than gaping 
* thouſands fend forth ſhouts. of joyy 
© and bending low, even to the ground, 
s pay him homage; then rifing up, with 
* 


ud acclamations, preſent their tri- 


© bute, ſtriving who moſt ſhall pay, whe 
© ofteneſt bend. He is covered, he is 
loaded, with their gifts, and ſenſibly 
<. touched with their bgunty. The more 


| © he gains, the more unenvied here ht 


© ſtands; while all rejoice; and give the 
© applauſe that is his doe. But, let 
* his modeſy be ever fo great, let his 
© bluſhes be like the trickhng drops of 
© crimſan, painting his baſhful theek, 
and prompting a willingneſs to fetire 
© from theie honours; yet one hour at 
«© leak he is reſtrained to ſtays to receive 
© the willing offerings of the multitudes 
© Thrice happy man ! had conſcience, 
© or had reaſon ſwayed, thou never 
© hadſt thus been bleft; unknown: thou 
© mighteſt have lived, unknown have 
c ied, : 5 

© II. I come now, in the ſecond place 
© toanſwer ſome obiections; but as theiez 
© after what has been faid, mult appear 
© extremely trifling, I-ſhall be as con- 
© cile as poſſible, and haſten to a con- 
© cluſion. It is ſaid, , 

© In the fir place, that theſwearerafts 


© in direct oppoſition ta all the rules of - 
. © right reaſon. 4 


But how can this be called an ab- 


jection _ ſwearing ? What have 
0 


we to do with right reaſon ? We 
© leave it to the dull wretches, the men 
© of reflection: and yet there are ſom@ 
©. of theſe who attempt to mimick us: 
© but if they act inconſiſtently with their 
© ownabilities, let them look to that. Au 
© upright man is a downright fool, if he 
© ſwears at all, Let thoſe who can tall? 
6 — it, — . m- 
< lents; ve no need of this polite 
© vice eee. them to the world. 
© The ſqueamiſn wretch who ĩs afraid of 
© alye, has no need to ſwear to what he 
« ſays, for heis * that hia word will 
: | 3 


> 
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yea and nay wretches, men born to be 
© pointed at; the ſheepiſh, the ſober 
© fools, who, regardleſs of the bound- 


| © lefs liberty we enjoy, talk of rectitude 


'© of manners, religion, and conſcience. 

* Secondly, and laſtly, it is objeed, 
© that it is one of the moſt ſenſeleſs, un- 
© natural, rude, and unmaunerly vices, 


© that ever was invented. 


* This,it mult beconfeſſed, is paying 


: 2 fine compliment to at leaſt half the 
* polite world. How can that be rude and 


4 ee which gives ſuch a grace 
© to converfation? Tis true, we ex- 
© preſs ourſelves t and uſe none 
* of thoſe languid, ſneaking, epithets in 


©: our diſcourſe, which your modeſt men, 


4 ure men of humanity, make uſe of; 
© but, as we talk without meaning, no- 


_ © body can ſay that we mean ill. And, 
indeed, it is a very injurious expreſ- 


© fion to ſay that this is unnatural, when 


© ſo many of us have the honour of be- 


© jug univerſally deemed to be little bet- 
© ter than naturals. a | 
And now, Sirs, I have proved ſo 
© effeQually the great advantages attend- 
© ing the practice of this genteel and fa- 
* ſhionable vice, that there needs but 
one word by way of. application. 
Conſider, O conſider, how ineſti- 
© mable are the advantages I have men- 
© tioned! If there is any one here de- 
* firous of obtaining theſe, and yet is 
* troubled and intimidated with the im- 
© pertinence of a reltleſs conſcience, fly- 


ing in his face, and threatening to 


© haunt him like a ghoſt, let him but 
follow my advice, and conſcience will 
4 fall aſleep. Would he ſteel his heart 


. © againſt compunction, let him advance 


© by degrees. If he is afraid of an oath, 
« jet him come as near it as he can; let 
© him cry, Egad,  ramnation, and 
© o'dram ye; let him thus chip and 
© carve a few common-place expreſſions, 


4 © to fitthem them to his conſcience, and 


the buſineſs will be done. This prac- 
© tice will render familiar; and the 
© coward, , who firſt tremhled at the 
© thought of hell, will ſoon have the cou- 
© rage to call for damnation. TE 
And now, ye who have long in- 
# dulged this vice, who have arrived at 
4 pertection in this great accompliſh- 
© ment, and, by this means, have gained 
© 'that applauſe which nature would have 


denied you, which reaſon refuſed, and 


© conſcience condemned; you, I ſay, 
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© be readily taken. But away with theſe © who, by the aſliſtance of this vice, 
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© have diſtinguiſhed yourſelves, either 
© as the orator, the pimp, or the bully; 
© you Who, with more diſtinguiſhed 
* glory, have graced the lofty pillory ; 
© and you who, under ſpecious oaths of 
6 y marriage, have violated virgin 
innocence, and rewarded the maid 
that loved you with eternal infamy; 
conſider theſe noble advantages, ap- 
plaud, congratulate ' yourſelves, and 
rejoice! You have not ſtopped at the 
moſt flagrant impieties; you have 
challenged and defied the . blaſting 
power of Heaven to do it's worſt; and, 
with a diſintereſtedneſs peculiar to 
yourſelves, have generouſly fuld the 
reverſion of 8 inexhauRiblehap- 
ped. merely for the pleaſure of af- 
tronting that great beneficent Being 
who has prepared it for you, your in- 
dulgent Creatorand Almighty Friend! 
How nobly ungrateful! how unſelfiſh 
your conduct! Boaſt your bravery, 
and conſider the wiſdom of the ex- 
change: for how blind muſt you be to 
every ſelf-intereſted view, how deaf to 
the calls of ſelf-love, while infinite 
unbounded felicnty has no charms, 
hen ſtanding in competition with the 
delight of affronting a benefaRor, 
© with the pleaſure of a curſe, and the 
ſatisſaction of hearing your on im- 
« pertinence! STUPIDITY, . Ic6N0- 
* RANCE, and FOLLY, are on your 


© ſide: act, therefore, like men who 


profeſs to be their friends, and like the 
true enemies of REASON, RELIG1ON, 
VigkTUE, and COMMON SENSE. 
You have ſeen your. practice juſtified 
with advantages which you have ne- 
ver before thought of; if theſe have 

any weight, if theſe have any charms, 

let them have all their influence. To 
ſum up all, let every man act conſiſt- 
ently with his real character; and, by 
his indulgence of this practice, or his 

forbearance, let his abilities, or his 

fallies, ſtand confeſſed.” 


Aa „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ 6A * 


Vou have now, I ſuppoſe, read this 
extraordinary performance: but the ſtriæ - 
ing action, the natural expreſſion varied 
into different tones, the ſneering air in 
which he uttered ſome ſentences, and the 
thundering pompous manner in which 
he pronounced thoſe bordering on the 
bombaſt, you can form no idea of; theſe 
are ſtill behind, and not to be expreſſed, 
even though I ſhould endeavour to * n 


\ 


. — 
0 
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1 v. 


not only acknowledged the ſatire juſt, 
but very honeſtly confeſſed that he felt 
the force of every word, that he was 
ſhocked at a practice he had too much 
indulged, and reſolved never more to be 
| So of it. My couſin ſaid, he be- 


tlieved Lycius was run mad, and that he 
could not underſtand half of it. The 
clergyman, though he liked it very well 
- in the main, thought it bordered a little 
on the profane: but Mr. Stevens was 
very warm in it's defence; as was my 
aunt, Mellifont, and Amelia; though the 
latter objefted to the puns and play upon 
the words; which Lucius vindicated, as 
agreeable to the ridiculous character he 
was ſometimes obliged to aſſume, and 
as moſt likely to ſtrike the attention of 
thoſe perſons he had in view, who are 
commonly pleaſed with mere ſounds, and 
bur little influenced by arguments that 


regu reflection. 
am ſo nſed to write long letters to 
you, that I hardly know how to ſend yon 
a ſhort one. It is a week ſince I began 
this; it is therefore time to conclude, and 
to aſſure you, that Jam, very ſincerely, 
your ladyſhip's conſtant friend, | 


- FeLlicta MANLY. 


einn. 


DEAR MADAM, 


| HEN I concluded my laſt, I 
had ſeveral things to add, which 


I think worthy of notice; and therefore, 


without any farther preface, I ſhall conti- 
nue the ſubject. 3 
The perſou whom I have hitherto diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of my couſin's 
fellowy- traveller, and whole real name is 
Smith, now expreſſed an extraordinary 
eſteem for Lucius, which did not ſeem 


n 


impulſes to an idle gaiety, a 
at att in our company, of that forw 


His ingenuity in confeſſing his crime 
prepaſe us in his fayour; and we ſoon 


os + 


ound him a ſenſible companion,” in 


9 5 of chat thoughtfulneſs that now - 


threw a cloud over his natural vivacity 
a thoughtfulneſs that ſeemed to derive 


it's ſource from a ſenſe of inward guilt, 


and the ſecret reproaches of bis own 
mind, My aunt made him a very hand- 
fome compliment on that open frank 
neſs of heart which had made him dare 
to confeſs that he had been in an error; 
but ſhe could not do this without a ſigh, 
and giving an affectionate look at 40 
ſon. Lucius let us know that ſhe had 
ſpoke his ſentiments, and he was now 
regarded as a perſon worthy. of being 
admitted to a nearer and more intimate 


acquaintance, Mr. Smith, though very 


much taken up with his own. thoughts, 
ſeemed extremely aſſiduous to pleaſe, 
and to render himſelf agreeable to-every 
perſon in the company, but more eſpe- 
cially ſo to Lucius, He obſerved the 
reſpe&, the friendſhip, the ſweet com- 


placency, that ſubſiſted between Melli- 


fonr, Mr. Stevens, and us; he inftantly 
regarded. theſe two gentlemen aàs his 
friends, and addrefled them in a manner 
very different to his former behaviour. 
He obſerved the regard we expreſſed for 
the worthy clergyman; he now, therefore, 
treated him with reſect. My couſin ſeem- 
ed to have loſt his friend; and having no- 
body to ſtrike out his feeble fpark of fire, 


and to give him an opportunity to diſplay 
his talents, ſat ſilent, with a moſt forlorn 


and diſconſolate countenance, hs eyes 
fixed on Mr. Smith, and a viſible unea- 
ſineſs at ſeeing him engroſs ſo much of 
the converſation, and in fuch a manner, 
too, as rendered it impoſſible-for him to 
have any ſhare in it. He was, there- 
fore, out-of his element; he was jealous 
of the ſuperior reſpe& thewn to his friend; 
he was confounded, diſappointed in ali 
his high-raifed oO of future pleaſure, 
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wing, with a 3 ſatisfaction, he | 


ant refle&i tions: and indeed, 


feet were 1255 Imly- plea: - 
175 "and a ations, and {6 


roving 
ef were. t CIO all if 95 ſub ee _ $39 
ration, that they did not depatt 


1 in the eyening, an even then 
* with a 1 9 0 


* ar 18 5 
te, with an a 
t e you 1 forgive my imper- 

7 5 t behaviour at my firſt viſit; and I 

© at 


74 have the ambition of being ranked 

8 the number of your friends. 

u, Sir, can you, adam, ex- 

. 80 770 folly? 1 am thoroughly ſen- 
fidle of it in every particular, and am 
: 85 heartily aſhamed of it; I with vour 
cou way ſo too. As for me, I am 
«© to lament in private. My boaſted 
Favels 8, the ſubjee of my former va- 

* * nity, hare been the ſource of a thou- 
* find extravagancies; inſtead of im- 
1 g, they have only ſerved to de- 

h my mind: but tſſeſe are no ſooner 

* finiſhed, than I meet with a perſon who 

4 ſors them before me in the trueſt light. 
© The contraſt between. you and me as 
© been too glaring not to be obſerved. 
© What a wretch do 1 think wp ſell 
4 Rt I muſt no ſooner know than leave 
1 you, I leave you with reluctance, 


$ and me aſi ide, 


© and it is very probable that I ſhall ne- 


ver ſee yon again. Lucius replied, by 
giving him ary frank and engaging 
afſurances of his friendſhip; and two days 
after he ſet forward on his journey. But 
It is time to return to ourſelves. 
Prudilla, Madam, has now. breathed 
ber laſt; but, notwithſtanding her for- 
mer terror andagitation of mind, her laſt 
minutes were perfect. compoſed; and, 
as nature was * wr; ſhe left the 
world without oſs ſtruggles, and con- 
vulliveagonics, eh that awful 
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LETTER: 1 


vpn MADAM, 
1 Am now to relate to you hes Auk 
of that uneaſinefꝭ I mentioned in my 
; for as you bave hitherto been the 
en poke of all my little affairs, I have 
contrafted ſuch à habit of laying my 
thoughts before you, that I really believe 
T ſhould find no ſmall aifficuhy i in con- 
cealing. from you any circumſtance in 
which I have an immediate . 
How great is the force of cuffom! 
ſooner does any thing the leaſt e 
dinary happen, but I conſider it as. eon - 
tributing to your amuſement; and fre- 
4 fit down to acquaint you with 
irs, even before I have ſuſh- 
3 reflected whether they are of im- 
portance enough to deſerve your notice; 
ſo that whether you are diverted with 
my ſtory, or diſguſted with my imper- 
tinence, depends enciel upon chance. 
Some time ago, I took a ſervant 0 
the recommendation of a poor, thou ugh 
honeſt, old woman in the nedzbbourh 
but I needed not the character ſhe gave 
me to prepoſſeſs me in her favour. The 
innocent and artleſs modeſty of her 
looks, and the eaſy unconſtrained free- 
dom of her behaviour, were the fixſt 


things that I took notice of, and which 
really inſpired me with a favourable opt | 
t 


nion of her virtue and diſcretion: 
this opinion was ſoon heightened by the 
ſweetneſs of her temper, ** a = 
languor in her looks. — 1 


found her alone, but I * ved 


tears: from hence I began to. Pity 2 
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vice as eaſy to her as poſſible; and from 
in 4 my chamber-maid, raiſed 
$15 be my woman. As her confti- 


degrees, , this pityaroſe to à kind 
een. nad e ade Nos ſer- 


twion, was very delicate, this was a fta- 
tion that 1 thought. ſhe had the greateſt 


reaſon to be. ſatisfied wich; but though 
ſhe expreſſed the hi beſt ſenſe of grati- 
tude, could diſcover no alteration 
in her diſpoſition.. Being till debrous 
to contribute to her ſatisfaction, I en- 
deavoured, by all the ways IL could think 
of, to diſcover the cauſe of her uneaſi- 
nels; but ſhe evaded all my enquiries 
with ſo much. politeneſs and good ſenſe, 
that I reſolved, at length, to put a ſtop to 
my curioſity, till time ſhould wear off 
her reſerve, or fome accident, without 


her conſent, inform me of her affairs. 


Vour ladyſhip is, perhaps, offended at 
my offering to entertain you with the 
trifling affairs of my ſervants, in which 
you are ready to imagine there can be 
deen eee enough to engage 
my concern; but bave patience; I don't 
doubt but I ſhall fon obtain your ap- 
probation with regard to this particular. 

I had been called away in the middle 


ok my laſt letter to you, and was re- 


turning to my chamber to finiſh it; when 


recollecting that I ſhould want to uſe a 


flick of ſealing-wax, which I bad the 
day before given to my favourite Doro- 
thea, who, at her own requeſt, was gone 
to Nottingham, I ſtepped into her room 
to look for it. But how great was my 
ſurprize, when I beheld upon her table a 
gold ſnuff-box finely chaſed! What 
could 1 think ! »I called Lucius; he 
came; and, at firſt, ſuggeſted every ar- 
Fed be could think of to remove my 
uſpicions: but comparing the poſſeſſion 
of to valuable a box with Dorothea's cir- 
cumſtances, and the- manner in which 


fhe was recommended to me, he was in- 


duced to confirm the opinion I had con- 
ceived of her diſhoneſty. We both con- 
eluded that I had careſſed an artful, 


abandoned wretch; upon which a num- 


ber of cireumſtances preſently roſe in our 
minds that . this heavy 
charge. Her bax was inſtantly broke 
open; when, among other things, we 
found a crucifix ſet with diamonds, and 
a chaplet of pearls, and a maſs- book in 
Latin and Engliſh, Lucius was en- 
rs and infilted that ſhe ought to ſuf. 
fer the penalty of the law; and that he 
could neither excuſe it to himſelt, nor to 


7 


bis country, ta ſcreen her from juſtice 
Gnce, in that caſe, he ſhould. be anſwers 
able for the next robbexy ſhe committed 
We both bleſſed the diſcovery we had 
made; and did not at all queſtion but ſhe 
waited for ag opportunity to let in a gang 


of thieves} in the night, tu roh, and, per- 


haps, murder us in our ſleep: and what 
confirmed this ſuſpicion was, uur preſentiy 
hearing from the ſervants, that ſho had ſe- 
veral times been ſeen to give ſilver to ſums 
pretence of ing, frequently came 16 
the door. Thus prejudice, Madam, 
when once raiſed, is a medium that 
changes the colour of objects, and 


them to our fancy. Our fears being 


awaked, im is ſet to work to 
invent new ſcenes of ideal horror. We 
then deal in nothing but the gloomꝝ and 
the diſmal; we ſtart at the rovings of pur 


diſtempered minds; new dangers ariſe - 


at every thought; we catch at every cault 
of diſcontent; and, anxious to ſwell the 
inward perturbation,.. ſearch only. for 
freſh grounds of uncakneſs, No won 
der that the object, that raiſes theſe hor · 
rid ſenſations, grows every moment more 
deformed. While we view only the 
ſhades of the direful character, we con- 
clade the Whole to be dark and odious t 


virtue becomes affectation, beautya maſkæ, 


and every perfection hypocriſy, on 
only to conceal 2 warts. _— 
Thus,, by a kind of contraſt, deformity 
itſelf becomes more deformed.” From 
hence we preg itately concluded, that, 
as we h ghd 45 to helieve her a thief, 
ſhe was à murderer too, and regarded 
ourſelves as victims to be ſacrificed tu her 
avarice. How frightful the thought 
Old Mr. Trueman was called to give us 
his opinion; when he adviſed us ta ſend 
to the next jnttice for a warrant, to pro- 
cure a conſtable, and to ſearch the poor 
woman's houſe who had recommended 
her. 
The warrant was ſoon procured when 
Lucius and I, witk the good —— 
attended the conſtable, to ſee if we en 
find any thing there belonging to us. 
The old woman was terrified to the laſt 
degree. She was. ſurrounded with-many 
conveniences, which, a ſhort time before 
ſhe was known to wantz, and. ſeemed 
raiſed, in ſome degree, to a comfortable 
independence. From whence could this 
ariſe, but from her being a neceſſary in- 
ſtrument in Dorothea's crimes? This 
was the inference we drew from it. Mr. 
| Trueman 


ts 
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Daweman therefore ſecured her, and let 
her know that ſhe muſt net leave the 
bouſe but ſhe appeared more concerned 
for her friend than herſelf; ſhe would not 
bear of her being a thief; ſhe ran on in 
ber praiſes. At laſt, a tea-cheſt was 
ſound, und the readily acknowledged it 
was Dorothea's, and that ſhe had the 
key. It was therefore broke open; 


when we found in it vpwards of fifty 


-gvineas, ſome broad pieces, ſeveral very 
rinys and a gold watch wrapped up 

in cotton to prevent it's being damaged. 
But what ſtruck me mott; was a pair of 
diamond ear-rings: theſe ] was per- 
added I knew again; I was convinced 
that they were the ſame which my father 
ave me to keep in remembrance of my 
dear mamma, and which he had pre- 
ſentedd to her before their marriage. 
What could I ſay? I would not have 
loft-chem for ten times their real value. 
Had 1 not reaſon to be enraged? To 
rob me of what ſhe knew I deemed in- 
valuable; of what I prized on my dear 
mother's account; me, who had given 
her my eſteem and my friendſhjp; 
me, who had raifed her from nothing, 
who had careſſed her, who had loaded 
her with obligations, and advanced her 


' almoſt to the character of my compa- 


nion: bow ungrateful! And yet this 
robbery + was, in all probability, only a 
prehude to the miſchief ſhe was to bring 


upon us. 


Theſe, Madam, were my reflections, 


and thus I vented aloud my reſentment; 


ile the poor woman, terrified almott 


— 


to death, cried, and, with many ſighs 
and tears, lamented the ruin of a girl 
who had been ſo kind a benefactreſs; in- 
termixing loud and violent proteftations 
of her own innocence. 


„ After the ſearch was finiſhed, thecon- 


fable was ordered to keep the woman a 
prifoner, in her own houſe, till Doro- 
thea's return; when he was to take them 
together before the magiſtrate who had 
granted the warrant. Mean while we 
went home; and I, with a forrowful, 
aching heart, retired with Lucius to talk 
over the affair, and to wait the return of 
Dorothea. Almoſt every ſervant in the 
houſe ſhewed their envy, by putting the 
molt invidious con ſtruction upon her ac- 
tions; and, had I been diſpoſed to liſten 
to them, I verily believe they would ne 


ver have their invectives. All 


the miſchief that had been dohe in the 
houſe would have heen, by ſome one or 
other, laid at her door; and the was, in- 
deed, charged with faults of which I 
knew her entirely innocent. 
We had waited about an hour for her 
that ſhe was'come home, thez they had 
charged her with the fact, hat he 

very look condemned her. Eucius gave 
immediate orders to have her taken to 


the poor woman's, and that the conſtable 
ſhould carry them both before the juſtice; 


adding, that he would follow them im- 
metliately. '' This news was no ſooner 
carried down, than we heard an extraor- 
dinarv buſtle; and, upon ringing the bell 
to know what was the matter, a ſervant 
came to inform us that ſhe Kid the im- 
putlence to diſpute. their maſter's com- 
mand, and refuſed to go till ſhe had ſeen 


me. I then gave orders that ſhe ſhould 
wg N up. But I had hardly ſpcke 


the word, when ſhe burſt open the door, 
and ran into the room, attended by the 
cock · maid, and another or two of the 
lower ſervants, who . 


She came up to me as if for protection, 


and ſtood trembling, pale, and out of 
breath: in ſh6rt, ſhe had loſt her capz 
her hair was in the utmoſt diforder, an 

her cloaths almoſt ton from her back. 
What an affecting ſight! Lucius ſeemed 
ſhocked, and demanded what 'was the 
reaſon of their treating her in this man- 


ner, with a tone of voice that ſuffi - 


ciently expreſſed his diſapprobation. 
They laid the fault on her, who would 
not let them take her away civilly; when 
Lucius obſerving that they had no right 
to uſe violence without his leave, and 
ordered them ſternly to withdraw, our 
thoughts were turped upon the ſingle ob- 
je, that with a look of terror ſtood pant- 
ing before us. Indeed, Madam, my 
heart relented. Struck with a figure ſo 


moving, I could ſcarcely refrain from 


tears; but the next moment, recollecting 
that ſhe was a thief, a vile hypocrite, 
who had abuied my good nature, indig- 
nation again vſurped the place of pity. | 

Afier a ſhort Glence, Lucius, with a 


ſtern voice began—* Thou wicked, 


© unhappy wretch,* ſaid he, * don't-at- 


* tempt to excufe and palliate your 


© crimes; but, by anopen.confeſſion, diſ- 
© cover whom you have robbed, what were 
« your intentions, and who are your ac- 

PLP complies, 


bo 
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difficulty, under my arm, opened it he- 
fore her; when, to my entire confuſion, 
the firſt thing I ſet my eyes on was the 


« complies, Thie, L aſfure you, will 


« be the only way to obtain mercy; for, 
« upon theſe e een I now pro- 


© miſe to make vſe of all my influence 
in your favour.— O Sir! O Ma- 
dam! © cried” ſhe, interrupting him 
with an aſſured air; for God's ſake, 


hear me. , You know not who I am. 


If I do not convince you that I am 
© jnjured, extremely injured, let me ſuf- 
« ferall that tbe law can inflict. Let me 
< tell you, Sir, that I neither aſk nor 
« deſire mercy. The innocent have no 
need of mercy.— Take care, take 
care of what you ſay, replied Lucius. 
I would give a great deal to find you 
innocent; but ſuch ſtrong circum- 
© ftances—— .* Iwiſh, with all my 
© heart, ſaid I, that you could prove 
your innocence; but I am afraid that 
$ 1s impoſſible. Such convincing proofs! 
And my ear-rings, too - What 


© ear-rings, Madam ?*' returned ſhe, 


without a bluſh: you will not, ſurely, 
« (ay that I have ſtole your ear-rings?'— 


Ves, ſaid Lucius; they were found 


© in atea-cheſt that belongs to you, and 
© I have them here to produce before the 
« magiſtrate,” 

It was obſervable, that the terror 
which at firſt had all the ſymptoms of 
guilt, wore off every moment; and, in- 
deed, fear and affright impreſs upon the 
countenance of the moſt innocent marks 


which may be. eaſily miſtaken for indi- 


cations of the conſcious wickedneſs of 
an abandoned. mind. How abſurd, 
then, is it for people to pretend to form 
a judgment. from ſuch equivocal ap- 


pearances! She now very calmly deſired 
Lucius took 


5 ſee Pas rags; 
them out of a piece of paper, and gave 
them into her hand; when, inſtead of. 
the confuſion which I expected to find 


in her countenance, ſhe replied 801 


find I am condemned for ſtealing what 
is my on. Yours!” ſaid I, amazed; 
© you will not, ſurely, ſay that theſe ear- 
rings are yours! How could you 
come by them? Beſides, I dare ſay 
* they are mine: why, girl, I could 


© ſwear it. Hold, hold, Madam, 


ſaid ſhe. © Are yours loſt, then? Are 
* they not in your dreſſing- box? — . I 
have not ſo much as looked, I replied; 
© however, to convince you, I will look 
* now, though I am perſuaded it will be 
to no purpoſe: I know them too well 
to be miſtaken.“ Here I went for m 

dreſſing-box; and bringing it, with ee 


word. 
6 


Well, Dorothea, faid he, your in- 
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very ear · rings I had laid to her charge. 


I bluſhed ; and was fo ſtruck wth tie 


Gghr, that I had not the power to ſpeak # 
Lucivs,: therefore, reſumed. 


nocence, in this particular, is futk- 
_ ciently recommended]; how glad ſhould 
we be, if it was poſſible for you to 
clear yourſelt of the reſt! But how 
you could come by them, I cannot 
imagine; I am afraid not honeſtly. Þ 
| ſhould: rejoice to find that we have 


make you all poſſible ſatisfaction. But 
firſt put yourſelf in a little order 
your cap, Dorothea—your cap. But, 
admitting you innocent, hi 
© tell you I much doubt of, a glaſs of 


vine may be neceſſary to raiſe your 


© ſpirits.” She now looked in the glaſs, 
and bluſhing, began in a hurr to rod 
and tie up her long diſhevelled locks with 
all the eager concern of a mind that had 
no other object in view. but a regard for 
decency; telling me, at the ſame time, 
that the conſcic uſneſs that ſhe- could 
clear herſelf whenever ſhe pleaſed, was a 
better ſupport to her ſpits than all the 
wine in the world. 


being faſtened to her hair. hung low” 


down her back, was preſeatly put on; 
and, by the confuſion in her looks, and 


the readineſs with which ſhe dreſſed her 
head, pinned up the tents in her gowy,” 
and reduced herſelf into g more becom 
ing figure, let us fee that nothing but 


ſuch an extraordinary perturbation of 


mind as that ſhe was in when ſhe ran into 
the room, could have made her fo long 
inattentive to the decorums of her ſex. 


When the had finiſhed this taſk; ſhe be- 


— , 


I am now to appear in a very different | 
character from that in which you have 


hitherto known me. I am obliged ts ' 


throw off the diſguiſe of a ſervant, and 


to reveal a ſecret which I would gladly + 


have kept within my own brea{, at 


* 

* 

6 

o 

6 

© leaſt for ſome time longer. Your ſu- 
© ſpicions, I perceive, ariſe from your - 
finding a' few things of value in the 
» 
c 
« 
c 
6 
o 


poſſeſſion of a ſervantz. one whom you 


took into your houſe under the _ 


pearance of indigence and low bi 


In order, then, to be reſtored to your 


favour, I have nothing more to dobut 
to convince you that I am torn of a 
N | . | | 


very 


injured you; and would, in that caſe, 


Imuſt 


Her cap, which, 
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© ence. And thus, by 


© wery honourable family, and that 1 


© may reaſonably enpect u fortune ſuf- 


© fircent — _— me to wm_ ae 
jet of your ſuſpicion. My father 
© who's — living, is & baronet, and 


© enjoys a iful eſtate in Lin- 
bye Rſs to a lady 
« of the Romiſh aligns, and a mutual 
* agreement was made to prevent any fu- 
© ture uncaſineſs with regard to the 
© education of their children. Accord- 
©. ing to this agreement, my brother was 
0 — 2 while I was 
©. brought up by my mother in her own 
© principles; but ſhe dying about three 
© years ago, I ſoon, too ſoon, felt the 


9 s of ber loſs. She was ſcarcely 


© buried, when my religious liberties 
© were iuvaded; my father confeſſor was 
© forbid to come near me; I was con- 
<. tinually importuned with the ſolici- 
* tations of miniſters whom my religion 
© made it criminal for me to hear; my 


©< diſregard of their inſtructions was re- 


© ſented as the higheſt act of diſobedi. 


© I thought my duty, I incurred a fa- 
© ther"'s-difpleaſure. If I Ropped my 
<. exrs to the arguments that were offered 
© me, it was {aid that I reſolved to be 
© deaf to the voice of truth. They gave 
© me n Bible—I durſt not read it; they 


©-would read it to me, but it was un- 


© lawful for me to hear them, and, 


'©; therefore, I would not ſuffer them to 
© do it: this was conſtrued into obfti- 


© nacy. I durſt not be ſo vain as to 
©. conſult my own ſhallow reaſon, when 
I did not know but it might contra- 
© di the infallible doctrines of our holy 
©: church. I was now treated with ex- 
© treme ſeverity; bur, at laſt, wearird out 
©. by my father's and my brother's im- 
© .portunities, I reſolved to appear more 
© traQtable, and even went ſo far as ſome- 
times to ſuffer my ſelf to be conducted to 


© thepariſh church, and to pꝛetend atleaſt 


that I was almoſt convinced: but this 


piece of hypocriſy was ſoon puniſhed; 
nn reached my direQor's dars; when, 


© prompted by a zeal for my ſalvation, 
© he, in my-father's abſence, got ad- 
* miffion- into the houſe, and gave me 
© a very ſevere lecture on the infince- 


© rity of my conduct; exhorted me to ge 


© tedfaſt, and confirmed me by abun- 
© dance of pious arguments: but before 
* he had done, my father, who bad been 
* ſent for b ſomebody that ſaw m in 
* the. houic, and ae had. overheard 


rming what 


< ,vteat part of iz; diſcourſe, entered 
, ap ina vivlde paſſion, threat. 
© enced to ſend the good man tv jail, 
© and actually kicked him down Raits. 
+ I was now treated with more'ſeve- 
© rity can ever, was locked up in my 
© room, and never permitted to ſve an; 
© company but ſuch as were moſt dita- 
6 ble. A gentleman was intro. 
© duced to me, and I was forced to re- 
© ceive his addrefſes: he was a zealous 
© church-man, and ſo aſſiduous to pleaſe 
c oy father, that, in his preſence, he 
*ſe}dors fpoke of any thing but reli. 
gion; and thus paying his court to 
© him, inſtead of me, made him not more 
© his friend than he made me his ene - 
© my. Aday was appointed for my 
© being married to the man in the world 
I had the greateſt averſion to. What 
could I do? my prayers and intreaties 
© were all to no purpuſe, I was drove 
© tothe laft extremity, and had no other 
«. reſource bur flight, I therefore, one 
© moon-light night, when all were in 
bed, difguiſed myſelf, and raking ſome 
of my mother*s, and my own jewels, 
with the little money I had, puttin 
it all, except five gvineas, in a tea-cheſt, 
made my efcape out of the houſe, b 
dropping out of the window, whic 
was only one ſtory high, and fled to 
© the prieft ; but he nor daring ta con- 
© ceal me, nred me a horſe, and the 
« fame'night I ſet out, hardly knowing 
© where I went, and the next day reach- 
< ed this place before noon; when being 
very weary, I found a poor woman, 
to whom I told as much of my ſtory 
© as I thought neceſſary to raiſe her 
© compaſſion : to her I gave the horſe, 
© which 1 had before paid for; and, by 
© her recommendation, I had the favour 
© of being admitted into your houſe ts 
© aſervant.” TRIP 
Our furprize, Madam, exceeded all 
deſcription ; we let her go on without 
interruption, merely for want of words 
proper to form our excuſes. For my 
part, a number of circumftances, as ſhe. 
ee aroſe in my mind, that con- 
rmed every word ſlie fpoke,' with the 
force of the molt convincing evidence ;, 
the genteel air of her dreſs, her polite. 
unconftrained behaviour on all occa-. 
ſions, joined to an extenfive knowledge . 
of the works of many of the moſt polite 
authors. I recollefted that I had once 
heard her repeat a few lines from Taſſo, 
and T had ſome xexfon to believe * 


* 
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* — 


* 
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dur ignorance and ha 


down his head. 
Pray, Madam, be ſeated," faid I. She 
obeyed, and took a chairz and while we 
were meditating an a 


© I never ſhall f. 


* 


— 


15 perfect miltreſs both of the 
! 18 


be ch and Italian la 
2 Papiſt. Her excuſes Be got joining in 
the . devotion, the frivolous pre- 


tences with which ſhe always avoided 
reading to me any piece of religion—lTt 
was certainly ſo ſhe muſt be a Papiſt. 


1 thought both Lucius and myſelf per- 


ect fools for not ſeeing through, and 
now ing her in this diſguiſe, a diſguiſe 
too thin to hide her character from the 
leaſt diſcerning eye. I looked at her 
E I was firuck at the diſorder of 
ler drei frightful diforder! could I 
ſee it without tedoubled copſu ſion ? I 
reflected on the indignities ſhe had ſuf- 
fered ; brutal indignities! A lady of for- 
tune and diſtinction, my fuperior—what 
ſavage treatment! how much ſhe was 
e { What a buſts kar we bon 
making about not 2 2 25 to th 


on! Lu- 
cius was. juſtly confounded, and hung 
d, She was till ſtanding. 


for our pre- 
ous behaviour, ſhe reſumed 

I know, Madam, that I pay m 

© court to a Proteſtant with a very i 


« , when I _ to do ĩt by con- 


© tefing myſelf .a Catholick; but I 
* know, however, that you will vindi- 
© cate me from a crime which you have 
© unjuſtly laid to my charge. I can, in 
© this caſe, give ſuch additional teſtimo- 
© nies of my innocence, as to ſtrike ma- 
* lice itſelf dumb. Much more ſhall 
© I convince you, of whoſe goodneſs 
© and humanity I have received a 
© number of ſuch pleaſing inftances as 
1 75 ſe as I am 1 
© Roman, you will probably join wi 
my Father. and white 


* ficiently ſhew, like him, that you are 
capable of both. But do not Sir—O 
© do not, Madam, abuſe the confidence. 
© I have repoſed in you. Don't give 
© me up to the reſentment of my rela- 
© tions.'—" No, Madam, cried Lu- 


cjus, © I will intermeddle in your af- , 
« fairs no farther than you are pleaſed 


\ * 


* to approve. But what a r ſhall. 
ee 
duct? You have been uſed ſo ill, that 
* it is a kind of folly to aſk your par- 
don Indeed I am aſhamed, and per. 
fel) ſorry for my behaviour z and 


_ 


© of God, 
father, apa to make uſe.of all 
© my power to reſtore you to a perfect 
liberty; to awaken ba ae 8d, and, | 


you preach to 
me of perſecution and prejudice, ſuf- 
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© what power 

© make you, freely demand it. 
thank you, Sir, returned the, ſmiling z 

© there is really no reaſon at all for theſe 


t appearances were againit me; and 
* while you thought me what I ſeemed, 
* you ought to have done what you did. 
— This is very generous, Madam,” 
ſaĩd I and the only return we cam 
© make, is to intereſt ourſelves in your 
© happineſs.'—" I thank you both, ſaid. 
ſhe: but will you not then he yrs 
© with my father? Do you promiſe to 
© leave me, whilſt I ſtay with you, to the 


12 I cannot ink ſayings 


© free enjoyment of the only true reli- , 


gion? —“ Yes, Madam, Lucius re- 
plied, I promiſe it to you very ſin- 
© cerely. I am an enemy to perſecution, 
and to every attempt to force the con- 
© ſcience, however miſinſormed. Auue 
© Proteſtant, from principle, hates all 


© religious tyranny, He is, by proſeſ- 


© ſion, the friend of liberty, and ought. 
© therefore to check every unjuſt ſally 
© that would lead him to violate it on 
the meaneſt object. We allow of 
© no inquiſition. The man who is a 
© bigot, and yet diſciaims infallibility, 
© is a contradiction to himſelf; a con- 


„ tradiftion as great ag any we can lay 


© to your charge. We, believe me, 
©. Madam, deal not in contradifliens z 
© ours is the * of common ſenſe; 
© wealſk not a blind obediencez nor do 


we attempt, by ſhutting the Bible, and 
laying the underitanding in fetters, to 


* 


© cloſe the eyes and the ears to the voice 
I therefore blame your 


* conſequently, to give you a proper 


© ſhare in his fortune; and to do this | 


only in concert with you. | Mean 
© while, make uſe of this houſe as your 
© own.'—* I ſincerely thank you, ſaid 


ſhe, * and ſhall readily embrace your 


© offer. To be reſtored to my father's 


© affe&tion is, indeed, a bleſſing equal to 


© my higheſt ambition. To be reſtored 


© to. this, without wounding my conſci- 


© ence! ſhould have nothing more 
© to wiſh for. O my heart! howit longs 
© for the tender union! But the flat- 


tering hope is vain, vain indeed! 
How 


How ſhall I fee him! With what 


* indignation will be look upon his 
daughter, 2 e, an alien, a 
ies 6 maetch, 
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utmoſt hatred? Methinks I ſee him 
ſtand before me, and with a ſtern and 

© ſteady, look, reproach and upbraid 
& me for the ureafineſs T have given 
him. Ah, Madam!” added the, © you 
© haveoften found me in tears: you can 
- © nownolonger wonder at the cauſe ! I 

C fear 1 muſt till be unhappy—perhaps 
© not: however, I will hope the beſt." 
Here ſhe endeavoured to compoſe her 
looks; and wiping her eyes, which he- 


to {wim with tears, ſhe reſumed— 


7 Well, I will indulge the plraſing re- 
. © fletion of embracing him, who was 
once the tendereſt, molt kind, and 
©-obliging parent. As to my fortune, 
c that is already ſecure by the marriage 
c ſettlement: as the daughters were to 
de educated in my mother's principles, 
they were to poſſeſs her jointure; and, 


_ ©as I am the only daughter, it muſt all 
_ © qdevolve to me, after my father's de- 
©-ceaſe. How happy will your friend- 
© ſhip be to me! How richly ſhall I be 


© repaid for the ſhort uneaſineſs you have 


6 given me, if, by your means, F can 


* Nee wind peace and 
©: father's houſe!” 85 
I now thought it high time to let her 
fee that I had the ſame ſentiments as 
Lucius. I gave her very affectionate 
teſtimonies 8 friendſhip, mingled 
with apologies for the ſeverity of my 
treatment. I infiſted that ſhe ſhould 
make uſe of my cloaths and dreſs more 
ſuitably to her birth and fortune. Lu- 
eius took this opportunizy to ſend to the 
conſtable, and to defire him to leave our 


pleaſure in my 


old neighbour at liberty; and, after wax- 
ing him a {mail preſent for his trouble, 
and the poor woman a conſiderable one, 


as a recompence for the uneaſineſs we 


had given ber, they both ſeemed per - 


fectly ſatisfied. 

We preſently found that the ſervants, 
who had treated the young lady ſo ill, 
in a character more upon a level with 
theirs, had acted only from pride. They 


Sg, in his opinion, deſerving his ; 
im 


me—* Dear Madam, ſaid 
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no proper ſubje& for their envy, there 
was à total change in their diſpoſitions: 
her company, whenever it had been 
granted them, was an honour that, in 
the reflection, tickled their vanity ; ſhe 
had conferred a ſort of dignity on their 
ſtation, and was the kindeſ; moſt oblig- 
ing lady; and fo humble, that ſhe ſeemed, 
rather to be born a lervant like them, 
than a baronet's daughter, What fine 
things are birth and ene! Happy ac- 
compliſhments! that can thus change 


our actions, even in thoſe minute cir- 


cumſtances, that are altogether indif- 
ferent!—Bat let me ſtop the current of 
my refletions. | 

Twenty times, I believe, I have 
been obliged to break off, and as often 
have I reſumed my ſubject. I am now 
very much indifpoſed; and fhall there- 
fore take this opportunity to conclude, 
and to aſſure your ladyſhip, that I 
am, and ever ſhall be, your faithful 
friend, | | | 
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LETTER XIII. 
ein now, Madam, give you the. 


concluſion of Dorothea's ſtory, One 
morning, about a week after that dayof 
uneaſineſs and unjuſt ſuſpicions, which 
I deferibed in my laſt, the young lady 
came into my room, juſt at the time I 
was dreſſing, and inſiſted, with a good 
deal of gajety, on performing her uſual 
taſk; which, however I refuſed: but ſhe 
ſaid till the ſervant, who had taken her 
office, was gone; when fitting down by 
e, did 
© not you obſerve, that I avoided com- 
ing before Mr. Smith, the gentleman 
who was your couſin's companion in 
his travels? I really knew him at firſt 
ſight. My father has a ſeat in Vork - 
ſhire, not far diftant from his father's. 
As the two old gentlemen are intimate 
friends, my brother and young Mr. 


tering into their little cabals: they ima- that part of the country, were con- 

gineck that ſhe thought herſelf above <« ftant companions.” * His father fre- 
them and, as ſhe was preferred before © quently brought him to our houſe; ſo 

them by me, they ſuſpected that I en- that, though his perſon is confide- 
couraged her felf- conceit, and, on this rably altered, it was impeſſible for 
account, ſhe was both envied and hated; me not to know him. "All my fear 
they therefore rejoiced to fee her pulled was, left he ſhould diſcover me under 

down, and contributed all they could | «© the diſguiſe I had aſſumed. When 
io preſs her ſtill lower. But, now ſhe © he was here, I wiſhed him a hundred 
wie placed in a more exalted view, and © times out of the houlez and, white 
: 721 | | L * * ? 7 6 your 
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you were in the room with him, I was 
„ mos than once put to a terrible 


in ſomething you wanted. I 


* ſtraight, by your ſending for me to 
« being 0 


1 drea ed to lee him, Aa moſt as much as 


* T ſhould hav@done my father. And; 
indeed, it appeared to me the ſame 
thing; for, it he had diſcovered me, he 
would certainly have made no ſecret 
of the place and fituation in which he 
found me, He was never here but I 
was in the greateſt uneaſineſs; and all 
the while he ſtaid, I felt the moſt ter- 
rible palpitation of heart. | 
© Now I recollect the gircumſtance, 
Madam,” ſaid I, I could not help 
taking notice of the many excuſes you 
made to avoid eoming into the room; 
and I thought there was ſome myſtery 
in your behaviour, which I could not 
comprehend, But I cannot ay ob- 


* 


. 3 +, 
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nate as to have thought of this yeſter- 
day, I ſhould have conſtrued it great- 


imagine, that it proceeded from a 
conſcious guilt, and, perbaps, a fear 
of being diſcovered by a perſon of 


valuable effects. How blind are we! 
how efhly hurried away by appear- 
ances! and how careful ought we'to 
be in forming a judgment of others! 
I am now glad, heartily glad, that I 
did not, by recollecting this circum- 
ſtance, encreaſe my own uneaſineſs, 
and your ill treatment. I never was 
fo thoroughly convinced, as I am at pre- 
ſent, that even forgetfulneſs, amongſt 
our other imperfections, has it's ad- 
' vantages, May I learn from this to 
be ever cautious of cenſure, and afraid 
of Judging the actions of another! 
But pray, Madam, proceed.” | 

* When Mr. Smith firſt came in with 
your couſin, continued ſhe, ©. I was 
ſo happy as not to be obſerved; there- 
fore, the moment I ſaw him, and heard 
his voice, I hurried out of the room, 
and afterwards took all imaginable 
E to avoid his ſeeing me. The 
aſt time he was here, I heard him in 
the hallz he was taking his leave: you 


trembled, but, ſoon recovering myſelf, 
ſlipped out of the back door unnoticed. 
wh having taken a turn or two in 
the garden, I reſolved to go into the 
wood, imagining that I might there, 
without danger of diſcovery, watch 


| ſerving, that had I been ſo unfortu- 


ly to your diſadvantage; and fooliſhly 


the very family you had robbed of ſuch 


were with him, and called me—I. 
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© the moment of his departure; but the - 


© trees prevented me. I then attempted 


« to croſs the avenue, at ſome diſtance 
* from the houſe; and ſetting. off very 
« ſwiftly, ran againſt him with all my 
forte. I ſtaggered backwards; and 
recovering myſelf juſt as he turned 
© about, he looked full in my face. 1 
« was-ttruck with conſuſion. “ Miſs 
© Dorothea?!” he cried ;. and; in a 
moment, as if recolle&ing himſelf, I 
© heard him add, as I flew before him to 
* the other fide, © I muſt be deceived | 
© jt. can never be Dorothea l“ I coul 
hear no more. I fancied he followed 
me. Methought I heard the leaves 
© ruſtle behind me. I did not ſtop till 
© I was out of breath. My mind was 
* agitated with my fears. The method 
© I had taken to prevent a diſcovery, 
„ proved the very means of making my- 


© ſelf known, I ficod ſtill—I liftened. 


© All was quiet. I reflected on what had 
* paſſed; when changing my purpoſe, I 
* reſolved to ſtep back, to call him aſide 
from your couſin, and, by an ingenu- 


ous confeſſion of the whole affair, to 


« prevail upon him to keep my retreat a 
« ſecret from my father: but in this flut- 
* ter of ſpirits, ſo long was I in'form- 
ing my refolution, and ſo man 
© thoughts occurred both for and al. 
© my putting it in practice, that when 
J returned to the place, Mr. Smith 
and your couſin were almoſt out of 
c ſight. Strange caprice of the mind 
Notwithſtanding the affright and eager 
© haſte with which I ran from him; 
© ſlowly as I had moved to find him, 
© and in ſpite of all the reluctance I felt 
© in forcing myſelf to take this ſtep, I 
© now looked upon his being gone as 
© the greateſt misfortune, I burſt into 
© tears, and % . 
She was here interrupted by Lucius, 
who, coming into the room, told me that 


Mr. Smith was already returned, in 
company with an elderly gentleman, to 


pay us the viſit he had promiſed at 
parting; and defiring that I would make 
haſte to receive them, retired. 

Poor Dorothea, who had revived_ 
every uneaſy thouglit hy the confidence 
.fhe had been placing in me while thus 
unburthening her mind, was now, to all. 
appearance, in a very unhappy ſituation. 

er eyes were moiſtened with tears; 

when Lucius appeared, and gave a 
ſhock to her mind, by letting her know: - 
that this formidable Mr. Smith was 


U 2 returned. 
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I FELICIA, TO CHARLODTH. | 
| , with a gentleman, whom the 
[mani SUE id ab bow Bier ng 


the perfon the dreaded moſt to ſee. Lu- 
eius was no ſooner gone, than I beheld 
her ſank back in her-chairz her eyes were 
half-Hoſed, and her countenance ex- 


five of the moſt lively diſtreſs. Struck 


vith ſurprize, I ran to her relief, and en- 
deavoured to rouze her from this ſitua- 
tion, by aſſuring her that, if ſhe pleaſed, 
ſhould not * Mr. Smith; _ ſhe 
nterru me, by crying O m 
5 8 father is in en 1 I 


tried method to comfort her; and, 


Ft laft, after giving ber the ſtrongeſt aſ- 


rances that I would uſe every argu- 


ment to excuſe.and juſtify her, ſhe began 
te moderate her uneaſineſs. 2 

I then left her, full of the thoughts 
of vindicating her to the utmoſt of my 

owerz when, as I went through the 
paſſage, I found that ſhe was not mif- 
taken in her conjectures; for, before I 
entered the room, I heard a voice cry 


* Believe me, Sir, I know enou 


gb f 
_ © them, and their prieſts too; and, damn 


* 


©. her, if the had as much regard for her 
IIIa an, by. 
| U '» » OY en- 
Md, Gut ſhort this fine expreſſion of 
his pious concern for the future welfare 
of bis daughter. They rofe up, and, 
after the uſual compl' ments, reſumed 
their ſeats; when Mr. Smith, giving me 
much the ſame account of his meetin 
with Dorothea that ſhe herſelf had ;uſt 
before done, let us know that the im- 
robability of it's being _ that lady, 
n ſuch a dreſs, and fo far from home, 


made him imagine that he muſt have 


been miſtaken; but the circumſtance 
was ſo remarkable, that, when he ar- 
rived at his father's, he could no more 
help mentioning it to bim, than he could 
the pleaſure he - had received from the 
converſation of a gentleman that I was 


very well acquainted with, and whom he 


was proud to call his friend. Lucius 
and I f{miled at this compliment; but 


nourable a retreat. 
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to Dgrothea's father, who came to les 
the particulars from the young gentle- 
23 and he being A te 
de Mr. Mat in ſed to con- 
nacb to 5 "Be e wit 
ting us know, that he was very gl 
eving no know, tht be op wer ud 


* 


While we were at breakfaſt, the 
gave us an account of his mar. 


ſtran 
riage with Dorothea 8, mother; related 


many family broils that happened on the 
ſcore of religion and politicks z com. 
plained of the diſturbance he had m 
with from prieſts; that they had (þ ted 
the beſt won in the world, ond rob. 
bed him of his daughter, by perſuading 
the ſaucy baggage to run away from him, 
From thence he digreſſed to popiſh ty- 
ranny, to maſſacres, and the tortureg 
of inquiſitions; talked in favour of cha- 
rity with the rage of a bigat; reprqach · 
ed the papits or the want of it and, 
with all the intemperate heat and enthu- 
ſiaſm of party, ſwore that, if he had the 
wer, he would not leave one of the 
y- minded monſters alive. 

I was both ſurprized and ſhocked; 
and could not help replying with a 
ſneer, that he muſt certainly be a very 
| var enemy 0 perſecution, ſince he 

ould take fuch a generous method of 
ſhewing his love to mankind, ' To this 
he was going toTeply, when Mr. Smith 
very reſpectſully put him in mind of his 
daughter, and ſeveral of his late wife's 
relations, CE 

He immediately took the hint, and 


acknowledged that he had gone too far; 


ſaid, that he loved his daughter better 
than ſhe deſerved; and having given her 
abundance of foul names, and nearly as 
many tender ones, as his reſeatment, or 


his affection, had the ominancy, 
ſtrenuouſly deſired to ſee the ſaucy, obſti- 
nate vagabond. : ng | 


I dont know, Madam, what idea you 
will form of the character of this gen- 
tleman; a- man of diſſolute morals, 


as neither of us interrupted him, he pro- ſtanding up for the cauſe of religion and 


ceeded to inform us, thathis father, after 
aſking him abundanceof queſtions about 


her, to which he could give no ſatisfac- 
ry anſwer, at laſt told him, that ſhe 


had left her father's houſe, and had heen 
- miſſing near fix months, and that he 
could do no leſs than communicate 
what he heard to the perſon mott con- 
cerned to know the place of her retire- 
ment, A letter was accordingly ſept 


truth. He ſwore and preached in a 
breath, and uttered his ſentiments with 
the poſitive aſſurance of . Hig 
words were dictated by his paſſions, 
which hurried him away with too much 
violence to ſuffer him to be guided 4 
the calmer dictates of reaſon» 15 ; 
indeed, ſo difficult was it to judge of his 
real character, that it was ſome time be- 
fore I knew whether I ought to ranks 
; ie 


* 


| 125 qualities, joined to a tolerable 


© ate old fool? | | 
9 girl; 208 I am glad I have found her. 
« 


PJ ²· m Ä1.Xł1X,;Æ;Q/« . — 


* 


+ 


im amonigt men of ſenſe, or perfeR 
rutes; though I was rather inclined to 


ace him among the latter. But Ln 
mittaken; he was really poſſeſſed of many 


are of ſenſe, which ay in a manner 
dormant till the heat of his paſſion had 
ſubſided. 5 7255 = 
As ſoon as he was filent, I let_him 
Love that he ſhould ſpeedily fee his 
aughter, but that I thought it neceſſary 
to prepare 
terview. then, without ceremony 
began her hiſtory from the time I fi 
knew her related everycircumſtance of 
her behaviour that conld contribute to 
ſet her character in a fair light; deſcrib- 


ed the ſevere treatment ſhe had met 


withz and concluded with relating 
what had paſſed that morning, and the 
condition in which I had left her, I 
called her my friend; I reproached. him 
for endeavouring to enflave her conſci- 
ence; and mingled theſe N with 
more bitter ones on myſelf, for my un · 
juſt ſuſpicions. When I began to ſpeak, 

reſolved to plead her cauſe with all the 


. 


| 15 I was miſtreſs of; but, carried away 


y the importance of the occaſion, I ſoon 
loſt Gght of art. I ſpoke with the ſer · 
your of friendſhip; and while 1 was de- 
ſcribing the ſcene of her diſtreſs, which 
our raſn folly had involved her in, a guſh 
of involuntary tears, which ſeemed to 
flow from my repentance, and his inſen - 
fibility, raiſed the father in him to ſuch 
a degree, as ſeemed :o render it difficult 


Hie could not now be kept from Do- 
rothea. He confeſſed that he had been 
more to blame than he had ever imagin- 
ed: he would ſee his poor girl imme- 
diately. He loved her better than ever 
he did. And «lid ſhe, cried he, be- 
© have ſo prudentiy? Did the ſay, 
© ſhe felt ſuch renderneſs for me? Did 
* ſhe not rather tell you, I ama paſſion- 
ell, ſhe is a good 


for him to contain himielf. 


t me fee her, Madam, let me fee her, 
added he. I will ſee my poor daugh- 


* 


_ © ter inſtantly.” 


He was now in a fituation that gave 
me the higheſt joy. I inftantly aroſe, 


and ran up ſtairs. She was fitting in a 
melancholy, thoughtful poſture; and, ag 


ſoon as I entered the room, gave me a 


lier TO. CHARLOTTE, 


him and her for the in- 


ſurances that be did, embraced her 


hte 


E 


'—* Tee it, Madam, faid the; © but how? 


dy what means? — I have now no 
time to anſwer you, cried I; 

© father waits for youy he is ſu 

© he is ſoftened, he longs to ſee you.” 


Here I took hold of her hand and Jed 


her down, her colour changing at eyery 
ſep. When we entered th or her 
father ran to her, claſped her in 
arms, and laviſned upon her the 


7 


endearing expreſſione of kindueſa. 


time, and py bs 


took his chair, and made her fit by * im. 

It is eaſy to conceive, Madam, that 
Lucius and I muſt have great delight in 
oblerving the happineſs to which wg 
had fo greatly contributed For my 
part, I received many engaging com» 
pliments from both tather and daugh, 
ter, with, which Lucius ſeemed mort 
peaked thas if they had been paid 10 

inicir., 

Mr, Smith, I had obſerved, was exs 
tremely attentive to the praiſes 1 — 155 


ſtowed on Dorothea; be was greatly af. 8 


feed with her tory ; and, for the reſt of 
the day, ſremed to bear ap uncommon 
ſhare in the happy reconcjliation. He ob» 
ferved all her motions, and methought 
there was ſomething io his air that ex- 

refed as much of the lover as the friend, 

or her part, the viewed him without ter- 


ror; he was no longer the formidable mam 


that had filled her with fuch dreadful 


apprehenſionsz and, ſo far from having 


any inclination to run awa 


8 > Yo ſhe — 
verſed with him with all the freedom 


of 1 oy 3 : ; 
am ſtrangely addicted to the writi 

of long letters, which, I am = 

you; and, for the future, I believe, I 

E be leſs communicative, in order to 

les troubleſome. Be pleaſed to — 


* z but 8 ce began 
en A by 
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FCC 
de aſſured that, whether my letters are teſt af every kind and benevolent affec- 


Jong or ſhort, I ſhall always be, as 1 tion. . Uniformity. of ſentiment, Ma- 
am at preſent, your fincere and moſt dam, is, T find, in his opinion, no more 
= ate friend, "© | _/ . deſirable, than the dull uniform proſpe& 
nee tte,” Fericia MANLY, of a ſmooth and wide-ſitetched plain; 
wN e eee or rather à large tract of barren ſand, 
wo AB PP ace where no interrupting ſhades, none of 
WED TE the blooming beauties that ariſe from 
LETTER XLIUII. the varied tints of trees, of ſhrubs, of 
fog ee e turfs, of flowers, dixerſify the enliven - 
l MADAM, iiliilng proſpect; whilſt Charity, amidit the 
TFOUR rallying ſo agreeably an aſ- greateit variety of tempers, educations, 
ſertion in one of my former let- and capacities, like the _invigoratin 
s, that rural ſcenes are the moſt un- v of the ſun, preſents. the mof 
Fruittul of adventures, has ſo much the lovely ſcene, and gives life, and ſpirit, 
Air of a compliment, that, however un- and beauty, to all around: mutual 
deferved, I think I ought to thank you complacency, and benevolence, breathe 
fer it. You may conſider Dorothea's an eternal ſpring; and at once bloſ- 
feory in what light you pleaſe; the inte- ſom, bear fruit, and yield a friendly 
reſt you are pleaſed to take in her good ſhade. ; 1 
er bad fortune, ought to induce me to, Methinks 1 hear him ſtill, and ftill 
you the particulars which are ſtill ſee the blaze of humanity darting from 
'Sehind. Withouta ny farther preamble, his eyes; when he added—* With this 
therefore, I proceed. eng view do I look upon my native coun- 
Believe me, Madam, there is as great try, the ſeat of Liberty, and her ſiſter's 
a difference between Dorothea's father, * earthly throne, In this view Jet us 
when angry, and when pleaſed, as be- regard the whole world. The honeſt 
tween any two perſons upon earth; you Turk ſhall be my friend; the ſober, 
Gould not even take him to be the ſame faithful Chineſe, that lays the divine 
Manz were it poſſible for you to have * Confucius to his heart; and the In- 
been an hour or two in his company, * dian of either world, bleſt with ſim- 
after his reconciliation, even you mult * ple innocence and native truth, ſhall 
have thought my laſt letter a vile ſlander “be my brothers. Wherever I find 3 
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on dis character. So much do theſe man who loves his God, and loves 
furious paffions diſtort the mind! © mankind, I will hug him to my 
+ The reſt of the day was ſpent very * breaſt,” | | 5 
greeably;z and, at the ſame time, no- Here Lucius pauſed a while; and then 
ing was omitted that could contribute 3 aſked Dorothea, what ſhe 
to confirm the happineſs of the amiable thought of this rant? Am I not, Ma- 
Dorothea. Lucius artfully introduced dam, ſaid he, in theright? is not 
the ſubjeR of religious liberty, which this a very defirable diſpoſition of 
he proved to be the birthright of every © mind ?' She gave her approbation; 
reafonable being. He made uſe of the on which he replied—* Then what muſt 
moſt convincing arguments. He quoted * you think of Popery, with her ſmooth 
the incomparable Mr. Locke's piece“ on * uniformity of barrens ſands, which, 
this ſubjet; a work which, he aſſured * blown with the baleful wind of perſs- 
us, was of more value than a Peruvian * cution, ariſe in curling torrents, and 
mine. A high price, I muſt conſeſs. Mr. * ſpread ruin and deſtruction over all 
Smith 1 with Lucius to anſwer * the wide creation? Nor can the ſtorm 
ſome objeftions. He then 3 © be laid till ſhowers of blood, pouring 
perſecution as arraigning the infinite ſa- from honeſt hearts, beat down the duſt, 
gacity of the ſovereign Creator of all * and, for a time, huſh the wild uproar 
things, who, to make room for heaven- to a calm“ | 
born Charity, had wiſely given fuch a Forgive me, Madam, added Lu- 
variety of taſtes, degrees of capacity and cius, ſeting her bite her lips, Ido but juſt 
vnderſtanding, ta the mind of man, from touch on a ſubjeR, which, if dreſſed in 
"$35 + W e HS: © plaines- 
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„ ptainer language, would, I am ſure 
4 . oy render heart, Perſecu- 
« tion, whether in Papiſt or Proteſtant, 


e js a tempeſt raiſed by the breath of hell. 
And, believe me, if there, can be 4 
+ Chriſtian without humanity and cha- 


« rity, à Devil may be a Saint. 


Mr. Smith, who appeared not a little 
delighted with Lucius's flights, and who, 
Joubtleſs, comprehended his motive for 
introducing this fubject, took care 10 
keep it up for ſome time longer. He 
entered upon the cauſe of liberty as con- 
nected with a free enquiry, and ſhewed 
the neceſſity of making ule of reaſon, in 
order to diſcover truth from error. 

was ſeconded by Dorothea's father; and 


Lucius cloſed their obſervations, by 


iving a flight glance at the principal 
Gren of region ed hs * 
world. The various pretences to infal- 
Vhility were confidered and expoſed in 
all; the folly of ſuffermg the conſeience 
to be enſlaved by the Derviſe, or the 
Chriſtian prieſt, proved equally ridicu- 
lous; and the impoſſibility of diſcover- 
ing truth from error, where no enquiry 
was made, as great in the realot of 
Rome and London as in that of Tur- 
key or Siam. | 

Theſe ſubjefts, Madam, were ma- 
naged with ſuch b a that it was 
impoſſible for even Dorothea to be of- 


fended. She ſeemed to liften with plea- _ 


; and, when it was done, ſaid, with 
$ ſmile, that they had inſpired her with 
a love of truth, and that, though ſhe was 
very ſure ſhe ſhould be a Catholick as 


long as ſhe lived, yet, for the future, ſhe 


would be 'one upon rational principles, 
dboldly venture to ſtudy the truth of 
r religion, and to read even thoſe 
pieces with care that had been wrote 
againſt it. F : 


Mr. Smith received this declaration 
with as great an appearance of pleaſure 
as even her father himſelf: and nothing 


vas omitted that could confirm this 
agreeable diſpoſition. 


You perceive, I dare ſay, the tedious 
dulneſs into which I am ſinking. My 
ſpirits, indeed, begin to flag. I will, 
e to a concluſion, leſt a 
more intereſting ſubje& ſhould intervene, 
and demand my fen. 

The reſt of our converſation was little 
more than ates 1 4 Dorothea | had 
many queſtions to. alk concerning her, 
ien the country, ſome of 2 
were dead, and ſome were married z and 


* 
1 


| ſhe had to ſtay. | 


But, to the no ſm 


* N 
3 0 


FELICIA ro CHARLOTTE. 
F theſe, though they furniſhed not che leaſt 


7 ; 
. 15 5 


kind of amuſement to us, as their yery 
names were uni, Tan almoſt - 
her whole attention for the li 


The next morning I had the morti. . 
fication of taking leave of Dorothea, - 
whoſe father would not be prevailed upon 
to ſtay any longer. We parted' with 
many recipracal expreſſions of affection. 
no ſurprize of Lucius, 
Mr. Smith, who, at their firſt, meetipg, 
of his own accord had propoſed to ftay - 
with us at leaſt a week, reſolved to ac: 


company them; nor could we, by all the 1 
arguments in our power, induce him s 


keep his word, | 

I have only one word more to add; 
yeſterday it was a month fince they left 
us; and we have this minute received a 
letter from Mr. Smith, in which he in- 
forms us, that what ſeverity and reſtraing 


could not do, mildneſs and freedom have 
. accompliſhed; that the amiable Dorothea: - 


is already a Proteſtant, and that he hope: 

for the happineſs of ſpeedily poſle 

the lovely convert. 2 | 
It is with great difficulty that I have 


been able to write thus far; I am really - 


very ill, but as much as ever your lady 
„ 
FIA Maxx. 


LETTER XIV, 


Have now, Madam, the plekiſiite bf | 


informing you, that we have another 


perſon added to the family; you, I am 2 
fure, will be glad to find that I am able 


to tell you ſo. I am now a mother 'in. 


the ſtricteſt ſenſe, and way happily | 


brought to bed three. weeks ago. 

O my friend! how delightfully does 
the mind glow with gratitude, thus riſing, 
from the ſtruggle of convulſive pangs, 
from the languor of expiring life! The 
dear helpleſs infant, too, the ſuhje& of 


our future care, and future joy! With" - 


what new, what tender ſenſations, do wg 
view the little gift of Nature entruſted to 


our protection! Methought a beam af 
heavenly comfort ſhot through ny ſoul? 


Eaſe, joy tranſporting joy, and ming led 
fondne all delight, extaſy, and love! 


overflowed at once with gra- 


titude, and the ſofteſt maternal affecton. 
Before the firſt week was over, I be- 


to be alarmed, leſt my fondock” 
for wy box ſhould fuperſde my uf 


* 
* 
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2 Rey wy "af. T to tint . 
who was _ conſtan x6 with 
defired that 1 might * . 
to me every day: and wh 
vour to divide my heart between 
them both, the * = creature by twent 
WEE . ; frive Fedor 
a0 an _ 
2 5 1 - | love ; * 
lad that my alfections fo 
im rally gl ond with my duty. 

£ I am as well as can be ex . 
is (till very 4 l my 
fail me, and I am forced to con- 
L May every bleſſing attend you. 
Tan, yours, &c. | 


will _— if I tell you 9 


FiLicla MANLY. 
* 


LETTER XIV. 
An aba, 
T was with extreme concern 8 1 
4 5 your laſt letter. | Indeed, 1 ſin- 


hize in affliction. I 
— that e death of a 


fp ou as his lordſhip was, 
ould” 3 all 11 7 = ſpirits, ST 
nod 4 "Ap pen that ever wrote 
4215 in the moſt ſolemn and awful truths. 
Sickneſs, pain, and death, have indeed 
= natural-tendency to check the fallies of 
* py eb. bug mane to call back the 
* 25 f lif g and, 
* vain uits 0 ez 
r & while, to ns them to the more 
8 review of our own conduct: 


| they are bitter medicines, but ſuch as 
have the mt 2 virtues—virtues 


BA o e 


to take 


& final leave of that 2 we love; to 


did a long adieu to the ſpirit with whom 
we bave ae converſed with plraſing 
* ola ſens very hard; the "(nfib!e 
mult feel the dreadf, ul A. 

Ade mind is torn with an ang 

, O Madam! wby do os 

E, The ſeparation is not. Por 

28 Soon you . Ie 
lovely form. Soon the well known mind, 
with heavenly radiance will 
te your arrival on the bliſsful 


Why do that 6 he, 
ſhore. you complain Mit- "IM See he 22 ' ſcene unfolding wide, 


«is news 9 lows 1 

| not the object of your 
hs life and active 1 . Thoſe 1 
ing 0 tbat, ad; you enumeraie 


After 1 rambling, jucoherent letter, 


rove, and 


i 
* 


. Mk tene oo eib rue. 
them, feem to. add en and | 


which, you tell me, will ever tenew 
h. Nan ghe to be the plealin —.— 
Joy. Tho lament his loſs, = 


ment not his tation, nor 

tears from the-ver ſubjeſt of e. 

He is in the 

clime. How often do you the 
words, poor, dear man! as vell on 


unds expreſſive only of | Pity, 
Matar, is not for hard 1 


alone who are the ſufferer. O, could yon 


and ere of his happineſs, extaſy 
tranſporting rapture would dry u 
r _ 2 with him rely 
ould you have him, to pleaſe you 

e the — of blifs, 9 

the s of unfading felicity, for a 


world of ſih, tranßent happineſs, in- 
termingled with pain and trouble? No, 
this you cannot wiſh, * But he was 


* Lappy too ſoon.” Too ſoon his pain, 


aud orrow, and dangerous ate of trial, 


were at an end, You would have 


longed his miſery. -If this be love, — 


is hatred ? 

O my dear friend recolle& yourſelf, 
and, filled with a generous and refined 
devotion, repoſe your mind on God. 
Endeavour to loſe the ſenſe of your own 
private i arent loſs in the Gelehrte 


contemplation of his tranſcendent gbod- 


neſs. Repoſe yourſelf on his ſovereign 


will, whoſe 8 2 og ke 


ſafeſt, wiſeſt, beſt. 
tear be 
15 you Tore. Love him but be 
intereſted in your affection; imitate 
nd rejoice in his virtyes; and, while you 
dwell with pleafure on his . anti- 
cipate your own. | 


« Death's but a path that my be trod, 

© If man would 2 $ 10 Godz 

A port of calms, a flate of eaſe, 

From the rough _ of - 0-56 hang 
Nor can the partet e 

Nor warts the fou forms of whe; | 
As men who long in prifon dwell, | 
With lamps that glitter round the cell 


* Whene'er their futf ring years are run, 
Spring fotth td greet the Aer ring ſun: 


Such joys, though far tranſtending fenie, 
© Have pious ſouls at parting hence, 
On earth, and in the body plac'd, 
*$ few and, evil years they waſte: . 
But when their chains are caſt afide, 


Clap [ad wing, and tower War, i 
$4 als Siet ates dess e 


— 


of virtue; it's . 


away by e fo of 


WWW 


My A. RR *mãmuvt; ̃w—e ä gm — ꝛw ad tes: es 
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ate friend; © 


. 
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with idle viſions; but friendſhip would 


Wich we moſt tender ſympathy and 
have it ſo, and I only obeyed it's dic- 


Kommiſeration, believe me to be, dear 
Madam, ' your ladyſhip's moſt affection- 
4 * * 


 Fericix MANLY. 


T ĩ ↄ oe So 
TJOW great is the r of friend- 
11 ſhip! With one daſh of your pen 
you involve me in grief, and oblige me, 
by an irreſiſtible force, to taſte the bit-, 
ternefs'of your forrew : with the next, 
you inſpire me with ten thouſand ſenſa- 
tions, "all of them agreeable, all delight- 
ful. Nothing in the world, Madam, 
could give Lucius and me greater plea- 
ſure, than your propoſal to honour us 
with your —_— ee do I ſay? - 
my friendſhip is offended at the compli- 
ment, and would let you know that 


vanity has no ſhare in our ſatisfa&tion. 


We heartily embrace your offerz and 
nothing ſhall be wanting, on our part, 
to make your reſidence with us perfettly. 


_ Bat have you, indeed, the reſolytion | 


to leave the 1 of the gay circle, 
the glittering ſplendor of conſpicuous 


greatneſs? Can you really have the cou - 


rage to bid adieu to pomp, and all the 
e of oſtentation and vanity, the 
dear delight of à thouſand fine ladies, 
and, in their opinion, the ſummit of 
all kuman happineſs ? Can you forſake 
the reſidence 7 ite flattery and o- 


| pliment, to dwell with fimple truth, and : 


ſincere friendſhip ? -and the important - 
hurry of attending on the modes and 
forms of greatneſs, for perfect liberty, 
and a life gliding on in the clear ſmooth 


ſtream of rural peace? 


O Madam! how many delightful 
ideas ruſh; upon my mind, upon the 
proſpect of ſuch an addition to our little 
friendly circle? Vour enlivening wit, 
tempered with ſober contemplation, will 
heighten all the other bleſſings I enjoy. 


Fer ſince I have received your letter 


the moſt welcome letter I ever received— 
my imagination has been filled with the 


moſt. pleaſing images, nor can Fdiyert it 


from the flattering ſubject. I have al- 
ready rambled with you, in idea, along 
my molt favourite walks, and have fal- 
lied out with you to taſte the fragrant 
breath of the morning. - But whither 
does my roving fancy carry me? I beg 


9 
22 


tates. 


Me had yeſterday a piece of news that 


ſtruck us with an uncommon ſurpriae. 


My father, Mr. Manly I mean, re- 


ceived a letter from Holland, which in- 


formed him, that his brother, who had 
parted from him in diſguſt about twenty 
years ago, and who had never ſeen him 


1ince, was dead, and had left him, in 


money and effects, to the value of forty 
thouſand pounds. „ 
Lucius and I happened to be preſent 
at the receipt of this letter, which im- 
mediately opened a very affecting ſcene. 
It was read by my father, with a com- 


poſure of countenance which would not 


even ſuffer us to gueſs at the contents. 
He had no ſooner run it over, than 
giving Sophronia a moſt affectionate 
look My dear,” ſaid he, you have 
© been a witneſs of my extravagance 
© and folly; and it is now in my power 
© tolet you ſee that my repentance is: 
6. ſincere, and that no change of fortune 
© can make me relapſe into the wild 
© purſuits of vice. It is only ſince my 
6 diltreſſes, - that I haye known what 
© it is to live: ſince that time, my hap- 
* pineſs has been centered in you. and, 
my family; to make you happy forms 
the moſt pleaſing part of myr life, 
© and it will ever do ſo. This alone 
* deſerves the name of life. O my dear, 
« your virtues have fixed me yours for 
© ever. I here find that my brother is. 
dead. I thought he had been lung 
dead. He died a batchelor, and has 
* left me all his effects. Had this hap- 
© pened ſome years ago, I had been- ſtill 
hat I now bluſh to think that I ever. 
was. Here the tears ſtood in his 


eyes. He was ſtanding, and my mother 


was leated before him. His looks and 
expreſſions, joined to her ſurprize, had 

hitherto kept her ' motionleſs; but ſhe _ 
was now unable to contain herſelf any 
longer; the ſuddenly aroſe, and threw . 


her arms about his neck. He embraced 
her; he preſſed her to his heart, crying . 


—* No, my Sophronia, my vices ſhail 


never more difturb the quiet of this 
* deaf breaft.” She begged him not 
to mention the name of vice: told him, 


that his affection was all that was ne-_ 
ceffary to make her happy; and that was 


wealth enough, and of more impor- 
tance to he than all the riches in the 
pardon, Madam, for thus amuſing you. world ; and-that _ ſuch a hufbang, 


and 


Ss 


and ſuch children, ſhe had, for a good 
while paſt, thought herſelf the happieſt 
woman in England. © | 
At the word children, the caſt an af - 
feRionate louk at Lucius, Marilla, and 
mez at leaſt, my heart was willing to 
Tank me among the number of t 
from whole tenderneſs the derived fo 
much of her ſatis faction. But the mo- 
ment the obſerved me, the withdrew her 
arms, and ſeeming to ſtruggle with her 
tenderneſs, ſtepped back, and again 
ſeated herſelf in her chair. : 
My father, at the fame time, turned 
to Lucius and Marilla; called them his 
dear, his virtuous children; and Lucius, 
in particular, his benefactor and his 
friend; and added ſomething about gra- 
titude, which Lucius could not ſufker. 
Dear Sir,“ ſaid he, * forbear theſe 
© moving expreſſions of your goodneſs, 
© For Heaven's ſake, 7; bar of grati- 
'© tude to me. What muſt I be, if I 
© could hear, with patience, ſuch lan- 
_ © guage from a father— a tender and. 
© affectionate father! I know you love 
© me; then why do you make uſe of, 
© words that ſhock my love to you, and. 
£'which both nature and duty forbid my 
© hearing?” np 
My father made no reply, but ſalut-- 
ed Marilla and me; and, after giving 
me ſome particular expre ſſions of affec- 
tion, we all took our ſeats; when, giv- 
ing the letter to Lucius, he deſired him 
to read it, which he had no ſooner done, 
than the converſation turned upon the 


One who reflects on the misfortunes | 
of this family, would be apt to conceive, - 
that ſuch a ſudden and unexpected change 
in their ſituation muſt have occalioned 
the moſt extravagant tranſports of joy; 
and if he had only a ſuperficial know - 
ledge of human nature, that my father's 
behaviour was extremely - unnatural, 

- Marilla's eyes, indeed, ſparkled with a 
peculiar pleaſure ; and I could not help 
expreſſing a lively ſatisſaction, from 
conſidering that Lucius would now gain 
from his father an equivalent to what he 
had acquired from mine: and thus, being 

laced more upon a level as to circum- 
nces, approve my. father's condu& * 
to the moſt avaricious of his friends, 

The day was one with rather more 
gravity than uſual, Byt the want of 

mirth was ſupplied by the ſweet com- 
placency of triendly hearts, exultin 

with exquiſite joy in the happineſs c 
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each other; while the con 


equanimity of mind which appeared in 


thoſe moſt concerned, ſtill heightened 


the opinion 1 had conceived of their 


I ought, Madam, to have told you, 
that the occaſion of our vilit at my fa- 
ther's -was to ſee our daughter; the 
dear ſweet creature is very much indiſ- 

oſed, and the doctor informs us that 
her diſorder will end in the ſmall- pox. 


Let me ſpeedily know how long it 


will be before I ſball have the pleaſure 


of telling you, in perſon, how much I 


am your affectionate friend, 
15 FTI CIA Maxrr. 


LETTER XLII. 


DEAR MADAu, RS TOS 

Low are the ſweets of life inter- 
. & mingled with bitterneſs l My poor 
dear girl has now left the world, and 
gone to the regions of ſpotleſs inno- 
cence. and pence. I had almoſt faid, 
that innocence itſelf is dead, and fled to 
it's native ſkies—my little ſon occurs to 
my thoughts, and I retratt the expreſ- 
ſion. That opening mind, whicheve day 
received new ideas, now feels the full blaze 
of truth, and perhaps would look with 
contempt on the boaſted knowledge of 


mortals. Her pretty laugh, the inno- 


cent liſp of her half-formed ſentences, 
when, with little ſportive arts, ſhe 


me. . | 
. Oh, why did I let her take ſuch hold 
of my heart! How vain were my fears, 
leſt I ſhould not love her as I ought ! 
But yet, methinks, had I loved her 
leſs—T cannot think of that neither—L 
would not love her leſs. But ſhe is hap- 


y, pretty lovely cherub ! ſhe is happy; 


ever free from vice, from care, 
pain, and ſorrow. 


She was ſeized with the fallow; a6 


the phyſician had foretold; a painful and 
a loathſome diſeaſe ! My ion, and 
the ſenſe of my duty, compelled me to 
ſee her. I ſaw ber every day, But, 


O Madam! how was the ſenſe of her 


loſs ſwallowed up by my ſolicitude for 


my ſon, who was ſeized with the fame 


diſtemper about twenty. four hours be 


fore ſhe died! O my heart! what did I 
feel | I blamed my raſhneſs and, as if 
my vo hr ion had been a erime, 


reproached myſelf for what deſerved no 
| | reproach, 


”= 


] ſtrove to court my {miles, are ever loſt 
particulars, | 0 | 
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breaſt he longs for, 1 


* 4 


eius endeavoured to chear my ſpirits, 
and 'to raiſe my hopes. He talked of 
' refignation, and of Providence; and 

felt imſelk the refignation he would in- 
"ſpice. At firſt the taſk was hard, but 
25 the healing balm ran throu | 
ſoul—be ended, and all within was 
peace, Every favourable ſymptom ſoon 
appeared, and with them ſootbing 
1555 In. hort, be grew paſt danger 
he recoveret and my grief was loſt in 


In my preſent ſituation, while I con- 
ſider together the lofs of a child, that I 
loved almoſt as much as if nature had 
bid me love; and the recovery of ano- 

ther, whom maternal affection had en- 


'twined about my heart; my mind en- 


joys all the united force of ſerenity, re- 
ſignation, and thankfulneſs. I conſider 
my dear infant as left below for future 
uſefulneſs, to be the delight of his fa- 
mily, and a bleſſing to mankind; ſpazecd, 
that he may riſe to high attainments in 
virtue, to perpetuate his name, and the 
benevolence that glows in his father's 
breaſt, when his — Ex and your Felicia, 
ſhall be no more; and, in ſhort, as 
| ſpared to give him room to obtain thoſe 
more glorious, more exquiſite, more 

refined delights, in the world of bliſs, 

to which the tive neſs of help 

leſs infancycan hardly be ſuppoſed to be 

Z... | 
Vou ſee, Madam, that, in this plain, 

I have left titles, grandeur, and ſhinin 
poſts of honour, to be ſtruggled for by 
the buſy world. May virtue be the 


glory of my ſon; I am anxious for no 


the doing good 


other dignities. May t | 
be his employment, his poſt of honour. 
O! call not this humility ; it is a pride 
of the nobleſt kind. Theſe are the 
flattering hopes that ſwell a mother's 
breaſt; and may they be the preſage of 
bleſſings, ſtretched out to the fartheſt 
limits of time; while a MANLY, with 
all the virtues of my Lucius, mall, in 
ſucceſſion, ariſe in every age, with calm 
benevolence. to meditate. on happineſs, 
and diffuſe id's influence all Das | 1 0, 
how my heart beats with the great idea ! 
My child is this moment brought 
to me: with what elevated tenderneſs 
do 1 look upon bim! I give him the 


— 


; W 
18583 


boſom, and write again. | 
May theſe lips, that now draw. thy 


TRIES In Won 
tain | ever pure in their -. 
ſions, and 8 the wanton's 
my . kiſs! May the joys of innocence, and 
00, med peace as mortals can know,” 
. way 
And when this heart ſhall melt with 


s dwell within this little heart ! 


ſoftneſs for ſome lovely maid, may the 
return with purity thy flame, and render 
all thy bo e compleat !-—Bleſs me 
what, nonſenſe I am writing, with my 
child in my lap! But.I attempt in vain 
to loſe fight of the ſubjeft, and I hope 
the candour of friendſhip will bear with 

the workings of maternal affection. 
Lucius is now engaged in an employ- 

bt 


ment that you will doubtleſs imagine to 


be extremely viſionary. He is ſtudying 


the hiftory of man from his moſt early 
infancy. And as his ſon is much too 
young to expreſs his ideas in any other 
way but by the traces of his countenarce, 
and by inarticulate ſounds, he examines 
theſe with a particular attention, in or- 
der to diſcoyer the ſtrength of his per- 
— and the progreſs of his ideas, 

his employment is extremely ſuitable 
to his | rar pn turn of mind; 
though I muſt confeſs, that it ſomes 
times makes me laugh to ſee the aſſi- 
duous care with which he endeavours to 
trace the impreſſions made on the little 
features of a face which nature has 
ſcarcely finiſhed, but which, however 
ſufficiently deſcribe wonder, pleaſure; 
and pain. From this ſtudy Lucius pro- 


* 


ſes to derive the greateſt advantages 2 
will have an early knowledge of a 
heart, in the happineſs of which be is 


moſt nearly concerned; and by this diſ- 
cover the degrees and bent of the paſſiona, 


the ſtrength of the moral taſte; and de- 


termine, with the greateſt evidence, this 
important truth, whether, there are an 
ſeeds of vice implanted in the hearts 
a doctrine contended for - by many 
learned and good men, with as much 
hear and as if vice was thehigheſt: 
glory and perfection of human nature. 
So aſſiduous is be already in this taſk, 
that he has even interfered in my choiceof - 
a nurſery-maid, and prevailed me to 
make this office worth the a of a: 


| ® The reader may find a conciſe and excellent. hiſtory of the underſtanding, and the 


paſſions, in the Preceptor, Vol. Il, Book i. 


fears to commend, leſt he ſhould injure it by his praiſe, 


* 


Sect. 1. A performance that the editor” 
=y: | perſon 


| 
preſd lin way. |. 


— 18 a * 


* 
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perſon of folidity and underſtanding; one 
| » of. a — education, ef 'A 


tte more neceſſur 
1 to deviate from the common practice, 
and to regulate her actions his, 
or my directions, in the minuteſt 
particulars. He is ſuch a friend to na- 
ture, that he will not ſuffer her to be 
conſtrained; the body muſt not be bound 
up with: rollers, nor ſmothered with the 
heat of flannel; be uſed with a miſtaken 
. delicacy; and too cloſely preſerved from 
the inclemency oſ the weather. But I 


as ſhe is obli 


this I ſhall ſay, that he is fo unfaſhion- 
. ably polite, as to conſider the mother's 
ſuckling her own child as one of the 
indiſpenſable obligations of nature; as a 
| duty that can never be transferred to 
14 another, except in a caſe of the utmolt, 
3 neceſſity: and, indeed, had I been as 

averſe to conviction upon this head as 

| the gay fine lady at court, I muſt have 


. er ſuffered myſelf to own the force of his 
ag arguments. | 25 

30 - ut his firſt ſtudy is to cultivate the 
1 underſtanding; or, as Mr. Thompſon 


To teach the young idea how to ſhoot,” 
The nobleſt employment that can exerciſe 


the attention of a reaſonable being! an 
employment that, however, muſt at 


compaſs; ſince, for ſome time, it can 
only conſiſt in preſerving the confuſed 
undiſtinguiſning capacity of infancy 
from receiving bad impreſſions : and. 
here the care ought, in- his opinion, to 
| begin wah life itſelf. The tender brain 
muſt not be diiturbed;. nor the mind, in 
it's firſt exertions, be ſtarted by loud or 


Proportion as the mind enlarges; and as 
it till continues capable of receivin 

_ impreſſions. from objects of terror, thele 
mult ſtill be induſtriouſly excluded. 


my father's, Lucius. was very much. 
ruffled at finding his daughter afraid of 


object that had ſo frequently occurred, 
and which muſt have been amiliar to 
the child, could never excite ſuch tear, 


- : » 


nut es, &c. 


turn away the poo! | 
that I was fo ſtruck with this, that I 


muſt not enter into particulars : only 


till I'could get her another plac 


either renounced all pretenſions to reaſon, 


preſent be confined within a narrow 


ſudden noifes. This care increaſes in 


About a month ago, when we were at 
the dark. He was certain that—pardon 
the impropriety of the expreſſion -an. 


- See ſome hints of theſe.methods of corruption in the note to ge 
the reader may easy enlarge rom bis own obſeryations on the 


— 
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had not it's mind been taught to conneR 


With it Tome unnatural and terrifyi 
ſober, reputable family. And this was mg 


ideas. This was, in the eſteem of Lu- 


cius, an affair of great importance: he 
oo ſearched into the cauſe, i 14 
one of the ſervants had frightened the 


an 


found that 


retiy creature, with threats of Tom 
Dark, and other words which to chil- 


dren are of din ful found, Would yo 


believe it, Madam? for this caule 
alone, he prevailed on his mother to 
girl! I confeſs 


could not forbear telling him, that I 
thought he behaved in a very arbi 

and cruel manner: when, in juſtification 
of his conduct, he ran to his fiſter's 
cloſet, fetched a volume of the Spectator, 


. and read, before all the ſervants, a per- 


formance on that very ſubject, that 
ſtruck me dumb. However, he had no 
objection to my providing for the gul 
; ang 
in return for this "civility, ſhe has had 
the ingratitude, and the impudence, to 
raiſe a report, that Lucius had this 
child hy me before our marriage. But, 
in the country, no vice is indulged with 
fuch a keen reliſh as ſlander. | 
Lucius has been very careful in his 
remarks on the ſeveral ways by whick 
the mind of infancy is induſtriouſly im- 
prefled with -the moſt hateful extremes 


of all the paſſions*, ſelfiſhneſs, pride, 
revenge, inſolence, ayarice, cruelty, and, 


in ſhort, all the vices which ſpring up is 
after life; when the. mind is ruined 
without deſign, and the heart in ſport 
taught to be vicious before the tongue 
can ſpeak, and all the tender ſenſibilities 
of hemanity are utterly perverted. 
Againſt thele methods of corruption he 
propoſes to be ever on his guard, be- 
eauſe traces ſo early made are ſeldom 
perfectly eraſed : and, indeed, this kind 
of treatment ought more to be avoided, 
as it is infinitely more fatal in its conſe- 
quences than all the diſtempers that 
can affect the bodily health. _ ; 
. This, Madam, though of prodigious 
importance, is only a negative kind of 
education, But, to implant a love of 
truth, and a thirſt after knowledge; to 
teach the young underſtanding to exert. 
its powers; to refine, to elevate, to en- 
large tlie ideas; and to lead the eager, 
admiring youth, by the ſweet allure- 


ments 


rer bricia ro 


ments in virtue, to reftitude of man- 
ners, to rejoice early in his jmmortality, 
aug to anticipate the divine delights 

heaven by a diſintereſted love for 
mankind; a love widely extended, 


and ever prompting to acts of benefi- 


ecnce and diffuſive goodneſs: this is an 
employment as noble as the attainment 
is godlike, and to this does Lucius al- 
ready raiſe his ideas; this he conſiders as 
the previous Rudy, the earlieſt exerciſe 
of childhood. propoſes to dreſs up 


morality, and the ſublimeſt truths of 


natural religion, in the eaſy * language 
of infancy; and by degrees to pour in 
more and more light, as the underſtand- 
ing enlarges, and the mind grows more 
and more capacious; and by encourag- 


ing the reſtleſs curioſity natural to chil- 


dren, give inceſſant employment for the 
—— faculties. He conſiders Engliſh 


as the moſt important of all the lan- 


 guages to an Engliſhman. His child, 

— ſays, ſhall ſtudy all it's beauties, learn 
to read with a grace, and, if poſſible, 
to write with elegance; to adapt his lan- 
guage to his ſentiments, and to expreſs 
Fo thoughts with eaſe and fluency; to 
form his ſtyle, and to ſettle his 
judgment, by a careful attention to 
the works of the molt celebrated En- 
gliſh authors; be taught to point out 
their beauties, to comment on the noble 
ſentiment, to reliſh, even to dy na ewe 
render beauties of Spencer, the lightning 
of Shakeſpeare, and .the ſhining glory 
| of Milton. . 

The language 
the key to further knowledge, and not 
knowledge itielf : theſe, even in the 
midſt of ſtudy, he would render ſubſer- 
vient to his grand deſign, and make the 


dry taſk of words delightful by a con- 


tinual acquiſition of agreeable ſenſa- 
tions and improved ideas. He would 
pleaſe himſelf with hearing the voice of 
vnprejudiced nature, a mind ,unbiaſſed 
with the forms of thinking which pre- 
vail amongſt mankind, decide in what 
conſiſts the merit of ſuch and ſuch an 
action; he would hear the tongue of in- 


nocence explain the glory or infamy 

of an Alexander, a Trajan, or a Domi- 
Something of this kind is already attempted in the Chiiſtmas Box, two ſmall 

volumes printed. for the uſe r HE Tags, : 


CHARLOTTE. 


s he conſiders only as 


"26g 
tian; he would cheriſh and fin the juſt 
ſentiment, would improve the random 
thought, and, where the judgment fail 
ed, would ſet it right. How delightful 
muſt this exerciſe of the faculties he toa 
child! To be led by it's own refleions - 
to à conſtant ſeries of new ideaz—how 
manly, how rational the entertainment? 
It muſt-inſpire the mind with a continual 
ſpring of ſelf · complaceney, and make 
the moſt rugged ſteps to ing plea- 
ſant. Lucius would endeaveur to ob- 
tain the aſſiſtance of ſome decayed gen- 
tleman adorned at once wit iety, 
good-nature, learning, a knowledge of 
mankind, and a free and genteel ad- 
dreſs. A perſon of this character muſt 
be the tutor of his ſon, and ſhare with 
him in the important taſk; he muſt live 
in the family, and in all reſpects he 
treated like a gentleman and a friend. 
Learning will thus be made a high en- 
tertainment, eſpecially as it will be va- 
ried, at proper intervals, by the hiſtory 
and conſtitution of our own country. 
Under their conduct, the aſpiring youth 
muſt improve in knowledge and under- 
ſtanding, muſt be introduced into 
lite, emboldened, encouraged to 

and to bear a part in the moſt polite 
converſation, at an age when learni 
generally conſiſts in mere ſounds, a 
pleaſure in vanity and folly: and, 
while a youth, we ſhall have the rational 
delight of ſeeing our cluld a man, 4 
friend, a companion. | 

I am prefilied to hear you laugh at 
me, and expreſs your — that, 
notwithſtanding the great uncertainty of 
life, I can thus launch into futurity; 
talk of embelliſhing a mind yet incapa- 
ble of fixed ideas; and from an'infant of 
two months old, by the ſtrength of ima- 
gination, draw a line parallel to that of 
time, .and reckon our duration by that 
of the fun and moon. But blame me as 


much as you pleaſe, ſome of the ſweeteit, 


comforts of life depend on ex pectation; 
and was it not for hope, which retreates 
the mind with diſtant proſpects of 


pleaſure, our very enjoyments would be 
apt to flatten, and life itſelf grow dull 


and infipid. But it is not only a reme- 


dy for the vapours, and the moſt effee · 
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cordial comfort to the 4, and 
joy to the miſerable. 4 

25 Madam, is a daily topick 
of diſcourſe, à ſubject to us the moſt 
intereſting; can my friend then think it 
impertinent ? But if it appear fo now, 


28 you will ſoon be a mother, you will 
ance. 
Lucius is now ſo fond of it, that he 
talks of little elſe; he is continually 


ſoon be convinced of it's import 


voting to me the beſt authors on the 
Aube and from theſe I have collected 


my ideas, which, as they are ever pre- 
ſent to my mind, I in | 


have found 
ſome difficulty to — ax | 
Haſten, dear Madam, by your pre- 


ſence, the happineſs of your affection- 


FeLIicta MANLY. 


LETTER XLVHI. 
TOW tedious is Time, when his 


ation! 


ble. | : 

We have had a very diverting ac- 
count, from my fiſter Marilla, of a moſt 
ſingular couriſhip. My wiſe couſin, it 
ſeems, has had the misfortune to fall deſ- 

y in love with that engaging lady. 
he mighty wound was given at our 


houſe; but he had not there the power 


to make it known i he 'waited for a 


more favourable opportunity, which he 
had the penetration to foreſee might 
ſoon arrive; and, therefore, recom- 


mending himſelf as the beſt coachman in 
the univerie, he earneſtly begged that 


ſhe would do him the honour to ſuffer 
him te drive her home in her chaiſe. 
She readily conſented to the propoſal; 
and be, perhaps, drawing a favourable 


drove but « 


* gust « tots” er 6 N W 
was all life from, ter wil © . 
They accordingly meunted, and had 
| diſtance from the 
proving wo long — 
ing too g for hi 18, he 
could op reſiſt the preſent moment, 
and accordingly began with praifing him- 
ſelf; a — of courtſhip, though a 


little uncommon, not altogether irra- 


tional: for as a perſon, defirous to ex- 


change a forry piece of goods for a a 


better, ſhould prudently confine all his 
orarory to one fide; fo he imagined 
that he ought to give her a high opinion 
of his own merit, and not, by encreaſ- 


ing her vanity by a mifapplied flattery, 


make the diſproportion greater than it 
really was. In conſequence of this re- 
fined ſophiſtry, and with the aſſiſtance of 


the phraſe, though I ſay it that ſhould not 


ſay it, which he introduced at proper 


intervals to ſhew his modeſty, he began 
a long detail of his uſeful travels; and 
very gallantiy concluded with telling 
her, that though he had converſed with, 
and even had the honour to enjoy the 
good graces of the fineſt ladies in France 
and Italy, he was never made a captive 
to the little divinity till now. : 
Marilla, who had been held a good 
while in ſuſpenſe, could not help being 
ſurprized at this declaration, which, 


however, ſhe was ſo cruel as to turn into 


ridicule. The gaiety of her reply 
diſconcerted him for ſome moments 


but, recovering himſelf, he anſwered - 


very gravely, that he loved, and would 
for ever love her; and that, as it was not 


in her power to prevent it, ſhe ought to 


think of ſome way of making him hap- 
„ ſince that would be the ready way 
to make herſelf ſo. And that ſhe could' 


never have a better huſband, fince he 


would do all in his power to ſerve her. 
His thoughts weve ſo taken up with 


this anſwer, that, quite forgetful of his 


office, he drove againſt a tree, which 
unluckily grew by the fide of the road; 
when, the wheel breaking, poor Ma- 


rilla was thrown in the dirtz while the 


ſquire, giving a ſpring, flounced into 
an” adjacent ditch, which happened ta 
be full of water. Marilla, who had not 
received the leaſt hurt, was 8 on 
her feet, extending her hand to the re- 


lief of the _ dripping ſquire, Which, 


by his touch, was as defiled as his own. 


She found him ſhaking his ears, ol, 


w 


& 
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The. ſervants, who were riding at 
ſome diſtance, no ſooner beheld his mi- 
ſerable plight, than they made up to his 
aſſiſtance, and preſently ſet him on dry 
land. Having recovered his hat and 
wig, he began, with great confuſion, to 
make his apology, which ſhe interrupted, 
by deſiring him only to mind his own 
health, to take oneof the horſes, and to 
ride with all the haſte he could to her 
father's, which was then not half a mile 
diſtant; and, ordering her ſervants to' 


bring home the chaiſe, promiſed to fol- 


low him on foot. My couſin readily 
obeyed; and Marilla, who walks much 
better than moſt ladies about Se. 
James's; was not very long after him. She 
entered the houſe unperceived, and hav- 


ing waſhed herſelf, and changed her 
cloaths, went down to the parlour, 
where ſhe found her lover fitting with 


my father by a good fire : he had been 
accommodated with a large dram, as 2 
preſervative from the effects of the cold; 


and care being taken to ſee him cleaned, 


and with freſh appare] put in a more 
comſortable plight, he was now in a 
proper fituation to receive her. 

Was it poſſible for my poor couſin to 
begin his amour under more unlucky 
auſpices I To be thus ſouſed, and, falling 
from his aſpiring hope, to beeqme an 
object worthy of deriſion, rather than 
pity! What a painful humiliation ! But, 
th 1 lament his fate, he had ſtill 
comforts, which the diffident and ten- 
der lover could never, on the like occa- 
ſion, have experienced: a hidden reſerve 
of vanity now ſtood his friend, and 
enabled him to bear up manfully-under 
his diſgraces ' | 

Marilla had no ſoener opened the 
door, than my couſin — ho, having re- 
collected, as he himſelf has ſince con- 
ſeſſed, the obliging manner with which 
ſhe: had endeavoured to help him out of 
the.ditch, the little care ſhe took of her- 
ſelf, and her great concern for him, had 
not thelealt doubt but that ſhe was per- 
fectly in love with him-—flew to her with 
open arma, gave her a rude kiſe, and, 
ſeizing hold of her hand, pulled her 

7 


© 


well enough how to judg 


2 him, RR conſent was all 
that was nece to their 'marriage 

and then addretſing himſelf to my * 
ther, cried, with the ſame vivacity== 
* Egad, Sir, you know my fortune, 


* laokee, and fo forth; and 1 hope you 


have no objetion to my having the 
* honour of being votre petits. 


© The honour of being my grandſon 
cried my father, laughing; bo is that? 
© One language at a time, Sir, I be- 
© ſeech you. I don't underſtand He 
was here interrupted by Marilla, who, 
recovering the uſe of her tongue, cried 
out, © What do you mean, Sir? Let 
my hand— I cannot comprehend what 
© yon would be at. I love you 
* You !- What inſolence !* And now, 
exerting all her ſtrength, ſhe gained her 
liberty, and inſtantly flung out of the 
room. bs +: 
As ſoon as ſhe was my father 
told him, very frankly ridge Rs 4 
not poſſibly account for this rude beha- 
viour; and that, when he came to his 
houſe in ſuch a deplorable condition, he 
did not think it was with deſign to af. 
front his daughter; which, whatever 
were his metives, he wonld not ſuffers 
My couſin aſſured him, with many oaths, 
that he was in earneſt, and that he only 
intended to aſk his conſent to marry 
his daughter, for that he had convincing | 
proof, that the loved him. My father 
anſwered, that he could never believe it; 


but that, if it was true, he had no ob- 


jection to his family and fortune; and 
therefore infiſted upon knowing What 


. reaſon he had to believe that the had an 


affection for him. My couſin replied, 
with a confident laugh, that 8 : 
26; and that a 
lady might tell ſhe loved without making 
uſe of words; that if my father knew all, 
he would be of his mind; and that, 
afier what had paſſed, ſhe ought not to 
have given herſelf ſuch airs; but it was 
all one, he could be as indifferent as 


her. Marilla now returned, and inter- 


rupted a converſation that was growing 


very warm on my father's fide. 


As ſhe entered the room, her young 
ſpark, reſolving to humble her, put on 
a look of inſenſibility, and walked b 
her with a- careleſs, affected, and ſelf- 
ſatisfied air but ſeeming not to obſerve 


it, 


it, he ſeate / herſelf cloſe by her father, 


and in a calm and complaiſant manner 


deſired him to ſit down. He obeyed 


with a ſmile, when the old gentler 


repeated his command to explain, befo * 


his daughter, what he meant by his in- 
finuations. But he did not chuſe to 


hear him; and leaning his elbow-on his 


„ and ſtaring up in Marilla's face, 


he acked her, which of thoſe pretty hands 


it was that he had the misfortune $0 
daub, when ſhe was ſo kind as to ſtrive to 
help him out of the ditch. He then 


5 — eel boy 17 perf rs 
Vim, that 


he might kiſs itz called her a 


dear, .ſweet, fond fool; ſwore ſhe could 


not help l itz ſhe was ee for him, 


and off her guard, or eſſe it would have 
den imprudent to yield ſo ſoon; that 


me men would like her the worſe for 


' it; but that he thought it a certain ſign 
that ſhe would make a good wife, ſince,” * leaſt 


though he-was in fault, ſhe took more 
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< mily ie, in ſome des 
ſame time, 1 


< with yours : but, at t 


© muſt be ſo plain as to tell you, that T 


© neither do, nor ever can, love you. 
© Your-vices are an inſurmountable ob- 
© ſtacle.- Your travels, which might 


© have been of. ſervice to a man of ſenſe 


© and virtue, only ſerve to CI, 
olly. 


and difplay your ignorance and 


© Forgive me, Sir, I mean not to reflect 
on any involuntary imperfection; were 


you as kind to yourſelf as nature hae 


© been, you would be much more 4ole- 
© rable. But your debatichery, Four 


_ © boaſted ' lewdneſs, and that unpious 


© cultoin of ſwearing," the unmann 


vice of a bully, muſt for ever exelu 


you from theraffeftion of any woman 
© who has ſenſe, virtue, or true delica- 
© cy. Indeed, Sir, if you would be 


© happy here, you muſt endeavour, at 


„ to copy your couſm Manly, 


© and, like him, aſpire to be happy 


i care of him than herſelf. _ © © hereafter. He, I dare ſay, enjoys h 
| Marilla, gueſſing the grounds of his ©. more true delight from the reflections 51 
1 behaviour, rd this arrogant ſpeech © of his own mind, in one day, than fl 
4 Without once attempting to interrupt * you, with your boaſted ſwing of plea- e 
. im: but he had no ſooner concluded, * fure, in the compaſs of a year.'—" Ay, c 
| than giving him a contemptuous look— * than in the compaſs of an eternity, . 
* © I am ſorry, Sir, ſaid ſhe, that you cried my father, with an eagerneſs which e 
| | © ſhould put ſuch a falſe conſtruction could ariſe from nothing but a-convic- c 
iſ © upon my humanity. I thought your tion founded on experience: I know e 
i «Kits. or, at leaſt, your health, in dan- it, Sir; feel it every day. f ſ 
5 © ger; I. followed the firſt dictates of I believe, Madam, you will think f 
1 pit; and, inſtead of diverting my- Marilla's x much kinder than m n 
| BY ©. atv”; ont my 
© Jelf with your misfortunes, endeavour- couſin's inſolence deſerved : ſhe had, in- V 
© ed all I was able to remove them; and deed, a favourable opportunity to hum- t 
© hurried you hither, where I knew you ble his pride, and, by opening his eyes [ 
' © could be ſupplied with neceſfaries till to his own follies, to lay an obligation n 
| you received them from home. But on his whole family: tothis point, then, 
N © ſuch is the return that the leaſt act of ſhe generouſly directed her views. In- L 
| _ © kindneſs meets with from narrow deed, had ſhe not treated him with ſuch c 
| © and ſelfiſh minds. Yet, I aſſure you, forcible ſeverity, all ſhe could ſay would t 
MH © Sir, 1 am not ſorry for the little I have been uſeleſs. His mind is ſo ex- { 
i © have done with an intent to ſerve you: tremely callous, that fineraillery, though 1 
* * it ſpreads no bluſh on my check, it ever ſo ſharp, would not have hurt e 
|. © gives no uneaſineſs to my heart. him. * I 
ﬀ c There is not a creature living that I The youth, ſtruck with the eaſe of a 1 
| * would.not have ſerved with equal ten- conqueſt which he fancied he had too 
[ * derneſs. But how could your vanity ſoon obtained, began already to think t 
[ © ſuggeſt ſuch a motive for my endea- of my fiſter with indifference. His el- - I 
| * youring, without any hurt to myſelf, bow was ſtill on his knee, and his eyes, c 
at © to ſerve the brother of Amelia. and a with the utmoſt confidence, fixed on 
| © near relation to my ſiſter Felicia? hers: but ſhe had hardly uttered three : 
| © What a wretched heart muſt you have, or four ſentences, when ſurprize, vexa- { 
x While you can form no idea of gene - tion, and diſappointment, appeared by } 
I © rolity, humanity, or compaſſion, with- turns on the ſtiff muſcles of hisunmeani \ 
| © out the allay of a particular affection! face, that was not at all formed to*ex- r 
© I wiſh you well, | confeles and more preſs his ideas; and yet theſe were - 


| do, as the happineſs of ,a worthy fa - wrought up in ſo ſtrong a manner, as to 
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ive deformity to every feature : and 
|, as if blaſted by the indignant look 
of Virtue, he fghed, hung doww | his 
head, and fat abaſhed and confounded. 
The bare idea of lofing . for ever, 
what he, Por before, was ready, to de- 
ſpile, made him almoſt diſtrafied. His 
humility was now no leſs extravagant 
than his vanity before; it ſunk even into 
meanne(s, and the mott abject ſubmiſ- 
fions 1 he roſe, walked about the room, 
ſat down again, wept, began to ſwear, 
and Bop ſhort before the execration 
was 4H and, at laſt, after the 
ſolemneſt proteſtations, that he never 
loved her a hundredth part ſo well as he 


did that moment, told her that he 1 | 


from the bottom of his heart that fh« 
had nota farthing in the world, or (to 
uſe his own elegant phraſe) a ſmock to 
her back, that he might Jet her ſee his 
fincerity.  _ Cot atk 
Marilla fays, that it was jmpoſhible for 


her to avoid ſmiling, and mandy thank» _ 


ing him for his good withes, Asto my 
father, he burſt into laughter: A fine 
© ſpeech truly! ſaid he; a moſt gene- 
* rous loyer ! So you would have her be 
* a beggar, that you might force her to 
© be miſerable your own way? We are 
* all greatly obliged to you.“ My 
couſin endeavoured to vindicate him- 


ſelf; and after ſaying and unſaying, af- 


firming and retrafting, at laſt, with. 


much heſitation and ſtammering, he 
made ſhift to declare, that he only meant 
to ſay, that he ſhould be glad of an op- 
portunity to convince her how very 
much he loved her. 


But, Madam, I try your patience too 


much, as well as tire myſelf, in thus 
dwelling on circumſtances that you may 
thiuk beneath your notice, I ſhall only 
ſay, therefore, that by. the time his ſer- 
vant had returned with linen and other 
cloaths from my aunt's, he began to be 


more reconciled to his fate; and, after 


having dreſſed himſelf afreſſi, tock bis 
leave with a tolerable grace. Not all 
the reaſoning in the world could have 
made him ſo ſenſible.of his fully, as this 
diſappointment has done. Love ſeems to 
have refined his mind, and to have given 
a large ſcope to his underſtanding, He 
ſhuns his old companions; and, for the 
preſent at leaſt, has thrown off his fa- 
vourite vices. It bas taught him the 
vſe of refleRtionz aud, in 5 

reſormation continues, we mayqhave the 


happineſs to fee him nave a ut en 6 


and at 


Loeiceſter. 


ort, if this 


{ * 8 : 8 
; b 1 „ "WM > wy 1 


f 
* 


* 


to that reſpect and complacency. which. 
is ever 4666 fl — of an honeſt 
man: a. title the moſt fignificant, as it 
carries in itſelf the idea of intrinſick 
worth and excellence. 


able to me, could I be but once convin- 


fince it would not only give a cloſer ce- 
ment tothe two families, butmight hap- 
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After all, a union between my couliti - 
and Marilla would be extremely agree- 


. ced of the ſincerity of his reformation z - 


pily eonfirm that virtue which has yet 


ſcarcely taken root. But why do I 
mention. this? It is a thing altogecher. 


impracticable; ſhe will not ſuffer me tea 
ſpeak of it; his want of ſenſe is alone, 


in her eſteem, an unſurmountable obſta- 
cle. The deficiency, the ſays, is on 
the wrong ſidez and (he could never have 


a ſincere eſteem for a huſband who was 


acknowledged by all her acquaintance. - 
to be greatly her inferior. And, in- 
muſt confeſs that I think her in 


deed, 
the right. 


Lucius and I propoſe to meet you at 
| I ſincerely wiſh you a fafe | 
and agreeable journey; and am, as you + 
will ever find me when our friendthip 


will be ſupported hy a nearer intercourſe, 


your ladyſhip's faithful friend, 3 
. FELICIA MANLY. 


LETTER XLIX. 


RIOT ***, 
pan „„ = ” ; 
ID not I tell you, that I would 
not write till 1 could ſend you 


word how I liked my ſituation? Why 
then ſhould you complain that I have 
am in a new 


not kept my word? 
world; and three months is ſurely time 


little enough to form a judgment, where 


every thing I ſee, and every thing I hear, 
is as great a novelty as if I had been 


_ tranſported to ſome. unknown region. 


Conceive, if you can, how ſurprizing it 
maſt be to me, who never beheld any 
thing but the ſplendors, or, as I now 
chuſe to call them, the tedious ceremo- 


FROM CHARLOTTE TO LADY HAR» 


nies of a court, to meet with artleſs ſim- 


plicity and plain-drefſed truth, inſtead of 
polite flattery and high- ftrained compli- 


ment; and, in the ropm of every gaudy 


3 * , tates. 


folly, to bebold pure nature and white- 
robed innocence” and felicity ariſing 
ict conf ormity to their dic- 


ö. 
As I intended to furprize them, dy 
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ar. | agrecableas poſſible, But, uſer all, you 
ſhe 


takes.” But I believe, Madam, a 
ticular account of my re eption and 
manger of life will not be 4 


«arriving an hour or two. foonerthan they 
expected, I was not above five miles 
tram the end of my journey, when I 
was met by Mr, Manly and my friend, 
Wehad like to have pa 
but Felicia happily obſerving the coro- 
nets 'on my chariot, called me by my 
name. I gave them a look; their door 


by each other; 


flew open; and both Lucius andſhe were 
at mine before any of our fellows had 
time to diſmount. I was furprized, I 
confeſs; at this piece of indecorum. O 
* the dear hoyden!* cried ro myſelf, 
and the ſervants ſtared as if they were 
aſhamed of their infignificancy. Theeyes 
of hoth my friends ſparkled with plea- 
ſare; their rapidity and eagerneſs ſooth- 
ed my friendſhip, while my heart flut- 


tered, and ſaid To follow nature is 


© the height of good- breeding. One 
of my ſervants preſently opened the door 
of the chariot, when I could do no leſs 
than ſtep out to embrace them. But I 
ſhall take no notice of the endearing 
compliments that paſſed between us. 
Felicia's cheeks were moiſtened with a 
tender teſtimony of he 
pelled, by friendſhip, to leave my wo- 
man to ride alone, and ta give them my 
company in their own coach, in which, 
in a kind of triumph, they carried me 
to the end of our 8 | 

We foon arrived at the houſe, a large 
plain edifice, fituated in the midſt of an 
earthly paradiſe, where I found an en- 
tertainment rather hoſpitable and friend» 


ly than profuſe: and magnificent, 1 
2 — welcomed with the moſt obliging 


teſtimonies of joy; and as they con- 
cluded that I muſt P. with my 
journey, 1 was early conducted to my 
apartment, the moſt ſumptuous of any 
in the whole building; and though there 


is nothing like grandeur in the furniture, 


there is à neatneſs and elegance that at 


is, likethe owner's mind, plain and beau - 
tiful. Such was the idea Felicia had 


given af me to. her few ſelect friends, 


that, from the firſt moment, wherever I 


appeared I ſeemed to inſpire joy; their 
hearts were as open as their houſes to 


receive me; and all of them actually 


ſtrive who moit ſhall contribute to make 
my religence in this delightful place a6 


Pg 


le.” 


joy. I was com- 


firſt engaged my attentions every thing . 


CHARLOTTE. 


can't im a f wh & a. 5 
creature't 1s Nahe is Fu > why, i; 
is fiich a walker, I can't keep pace with 


ber half the length of a Hall field. 1 
laugh at her activity, and mimick her 


country ſtride z while ſhe, with the 
greateſt good · humour, ridicules my 
mincing ftep, and endeavours to put me 
out of conceit with ſome little peculi- 
arities, which the calls affeQation. Mr, 
Manly has, indeed, every perfection 
that my lovely friend has attributed to 
him: believe me, he has nothing of tlie 
ſwain but fimplicity, and an artle(s 
heart; nothing of the courtier, but the un- 
affected eaſe and freedomofhisbehaviour; 
and ſuch an eſteem I have already enter- 
tained for him, that I had rather hear, him 
talk than liſten to the compliments of the 


- fineſt heau in Chriltendom, | Nay, more, 


I love him; love him as, I ſhould my 
ardiin angel, were I permitted to ſee 
his perſen, and hear his heavenly ad- 
monitions. If it ſhould pleaſe the Di- 
rector of aMevents to ſuffer. me to be 
ſafely delivered of a boy, where ſhall I 
find a tutor like him? I would not, for 
the world, deny him the happineſs of 
being brought up with his ſon. Should 
I live to ſee the image of my dear de. 
ceaſed lord growing up under his care, 
what a ſweet addition would it give to 
my reveries ! With what pleaſing ſym, 
pathy ſhould Felicia and I behold the 
two prattling infants daddling. before 
us through the garden or fields; 
while we, with hearts filled to the . brim 
with maternal love and ſocial friend- 
ſhip, walk flowly after, talking of re- 
fined delights, and raifing our fouls on 
the wings of heaven]y afteftion and gra- 
titude! The little cherubim, when ly- 
ing on Felicia's lap, puts me in mind of 
the Venus and infant Cupid I have ſo. 
often admired in my uncle's cloſet. I 
need not tell you that he is a lovely boy, 
when I make uſe of this compariſon ; 2 
compariſon that would wrong him, if I 
did not add, that it only holds good 
while he ſleeps; for, when awake, his 
bright blue eyes deftroy the reſemblance, 
he firſt viſit I paid was to Marilla, 
who is the ſame engaging creature that 
Felicia has always Kale her: ſhe 
has a good deal of learning, a great deal 
of fine ſenſe, and a vaſt deal of that 
tender humanity, that unlimited good- 
neſs of heart, which, uncircumſcribed 


by the ties of bloed or the e; i 


\ 


r 


a 


ſembles Lucius, to whom ſhe is nearer 
allied by a kindred. foul than by all 

the ties of nature. He conſiders man 
as man, and himſelf as à citizen of the 
world; and they both | the whole 
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of religion, graſps at the happineſs of . obtained a ſmall living but, though 


n ereature. In this ſhe re-“ his gitcumſtances are but very indi- 


univerſe, however va 


by the com- 
plexion. of differ 


manners, as 2 a reciprocal claim 
nevolence, an 

bumanity. In this viſit to Mr. Manly's, 

J was entertained with the ſame aftec- 

tion as if I too had been married into 


'the family: Marilla received me with 


open armsz and the good lady, her 


mamma, expreſſed almoſt as much ten- 


derneſs for me as for F elicia, or her 
own daughter; while my friend, ſmil- 
ing at their careſſes, ſeemed to ſet a higher 
value on them than on thoſe beſtowed 
on herſelf, What a difference is there, 
Madam, between this frank behaviour, 
this unreſerved freedom of mind, and 


all the low acts of diſguiſe, the — | 


formalities, the modes and forms 
greatneſs! The openneſs of their eoun · 
tenances made it impoſſible for me to be 


under the leaſt reſtraint. In an hour's 


time I was as free and intimate with 
every one of them as Felicia herſelf ;. I 


told them I knew all their affairs, and 
_ enquired of Marilla, whether ſhe was 


et inclined to admit the addreſſes of 
Felicia's coulin ? She reddened a little; 
but immediately replied, that was it 


ible for her to be in love with a vi- 
_ man, let his perſon and beha- 


viour be ever ſo engaging, ſhe would 
never admit of his addreſſes 3 
would be to hazard both preſent a d 
eternal happineſs: that, in this caſe, it 
would be duty to do violence to 


her heart, and, by a glorious effort, 


| endeavour to conquer herſelf; how 
then could ſhe ever think of being fo 


nearly united. to à man whom, though 
ſhe would not deſpiſe, ſhe could never 


love! & | 1 

But, Aid Mr. Manly with a ſmile, 
* my.daughter has another motive tore- 
« fuk him, which, notwithſtanding the 
< extraordinary frankneſs of her temper, 
* the has had the art to congeal, A 
< young. clergyman, nearly related to 
8 Mr. tevers, is lately returned into 
* this patt of the country, where he has 


'* ferent, he has 
tion that can recommend him to my 


regions, however 
diſtinguiſhed by religions, cuſtoms, and 


the kindeſt acts of 


every other qualifita- 


©. daughter, He was laſt week acciden« 
© tally in e any and I am in- 
* formed that ſhe has made a conqueſt 
* which ſhe cannot but approve. ' Thad _ 
© this information from Felicia's couſin, 

© who makes à great merit of the diſco- 
* very; and ſays, that though the cler- 
* gyman deſpairs of ever obtaining her, 
and has declated that he ſhall never 


© have:the preſumption to attempt it, . 
M yets in his opinion, I ought to watch 
4s 


cloſe;/ left ſhe ſhould be prevailed - 

© upon to throw herſelf away: 
During this ſpeech; Marilla had a 
conſtraint and aukwardneſs in her air, 
which ſhewed her at a loſs how to be- 
have; but ſhe was ſoon relieved by Fe- 


licia, who, after exprefling ſome indig- 


nation againſt her couſin, aſked if t. 

2 was not educated at Cam- 
ridge. Mr. Manly anſwered, that he 

heard fo. On which ſhe told him, that 


ſhe had once the honour of his compan 
with Mr, Stevens, Lucius, her x #102 


and Amelia, in à viſit they paid at my 
Lord M****'s; that the was greatly 


p 5 with his converſation, and be- 


ieved him to be a gentleman of uncom- 


mon merit. It was eaſy to ſee that 
. Marilla did not hear this encomium with 


indifference, though ſhe had the preſence 
of mind iuſtantly to change the ſubject. 
Marilla, who had yet, as ſhe told ys 
afterwards, no more than a high opi- 
nion of the merit of this reverend gen- 
tleman, an efteem which rather en 
creaſed than diſturbed the tranquillity of 


her mind, had ſoon 4 very favoura 


rtunity to ſee if it was worth 
placed. She bad no difficulties to en- 
counter with; her father, and every one 


of the family, were devoted to her hap. 


2 Mr. Manly, diſguſted with the 
ollies of life, rejoiced at the proſpe& of 


| —_— his daughter to a perſon of - 


intrinbek worth; he only wanted to 
know if his information was well 
founded, and this he eafily accompliſh. 
_ He invited Mr. Stevens and te 
clergyman to dine with him; and blof. 


ting out the name of the young eſquire, 


ſhewed them the letter as a mean atten; t 
to injure them in his eſteem. The modeſt 
clergyman, ſtruck with confuſion, trem- 


© See Letter VIII. 
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"ha ene ro engster 
„ "bled, and confeſied che truth; at the bnd Wah Bist de high as hiſs eapacity | 


lame time aſſuring him, with many pro- will ſuffer him, to the degree of an ho- 
„ nteſtstions, that though it was true he neſt huſband, perhaps a"plodding coun- 
5 loved Marilla, he never +» dit pres ww fquire;” and a well. meaning juſtice 
ſumption to aſpire to the lealt, rope; and of t W 5 . e 
+ that, whatever had been che conſe- My whole attention is to contribute, 
- quences he had reſolved never to men- by an eaſy chearfulneſt and*good-hy- 
tion it to her. But Mr. Manly inter- mour, to the ſatis faction of à narrow 
rupted him, by letting him know: that * circle of friends, and to fornith freſh 
be was not diſpleaſed; that he had a very matter for their amuſement, It is their 
great eſteem for him; and though his taſk t improve, mine only to divert. 
_ daughter's fortune would be now very Marilla, ho has not yet retired to her 
 . conhiderable, the diſproportion could not new habitation, graces our little ſociety 
be great, ſince he did not doubt, if vir- more frequently than before her mar- 
te, piety, aud good ſenſe, would do, riage; and with her comes the agr 
but that in time be would wear the mi- uble youth who has the honour of her 
trez and that, if he could gain his davgh- neareſt friendſhip, I want words to 
ter s aſfection, he would be no obttacle ' expreſs the height of their felicity: he, 
to their union. 2a well as Lucius and Felicia, is con- 
- © You mut not expect, Madam, that fidered by Mr. and Mrs. Manly as 
I ſhould bere deſcribe his rapture, or the pride of their little family, as their 
tell the wiſe and filly things he faid and - happineſs and glory: I hardly ever 
did. He was in a moment raiſed from knew a map of ner ſenſe or more ge. | 
_ deſpair almoſt to the poſſeſſion of his nerous ſentiments ; I could not have 
- higheſt wiſhes: if, then, he did not be- imagined that a perſon could be found 
_ have at this inſtant like a madman; or a ſo nearly refembling Lucius. 
Fool, 1 ſhould have no opinion either of It is now, Madam, that I begin to 
_ + his love or his wiſdom. However, he live, to know myſelf, and to know the 
eus introduced to Marilla, who received human mind, which in this place ap- 
163 dim with the deference due to his merit: * 9 of every diſguiſe. True 
* be ſaw herevery day; and ſhe every day felicity dwells herez here is peace and 
| + becoming more ſenſible of his value, in joy. I taſte the delight of the mot 


1 about ſix weeks time they were mar- ſprightly and improving converſation; I 
i r 2 GISEY read, I give a full ſcope to my reflec. 
5 Tube young ſquire, 4 he bad no tions; and theſe N alternate 
* : rent reaſon to hope, could not bear to ly fill up my time. I fometimes venture 


ſe the poſſibility of obtaining her, mach to walk out alone, and, wrapt in ſober 
leſs to fee ber in the poſſeſſion of another; | contemplation,” trace the hidden receſſet 
and, therefore, as if bis reformation had of my own heart. | n 
1x been only a pretence, threw it aſide, aa Would you believe it? Tam grown 2 
1 being now of no ſervice to him. He very enthuſiaſt. I fall in raptures at the 
| curſed her and himſelf; ſtormed like a lovely face of nature. And were you 
madman; ſwore to abandon himſelf to to ſee me, when I walk in the garde 
ft. very vice; went out, and got fo drunk, or in the adjacent fields; or when, to 
. | 1 1 hv obliged to be carried home; enlarge the landſcape, I view from the 
it andthe next day was ſeized with a fever, ' turret the wide proſpett firetching in a 
j from which he recovered with diffi- long level till it mingles with the 
Fulty. The idea of the immediate ap- clouds; were you, in theſe moments, 
proach of death filled his mind with to hear my rhapſodies, and be a-witneſs 
Horrors not to be expreſſed. Dreadful, of my extravagances; even you, with 
indeed, were the conflicts of his deſpair; all your partiality for me, would be 
but theſe were at laſt removed by prayer tempted. to think me mad But, per- 
and penitential tears; and, indeed, this . haps, you are not far from thinking me 
fickneſs ſems to have produced a real fo at preſent: however, it is "belt tr 
reformation. He is but juſt recovered, conclude while I have room to affure 
and may now live, and yet be no diſ- you, that I have the honour to be your 


grace to his familyz he may have a; juſt ladyhip's moſt ſincere friend, f 
-E:aim to the complacency of his friends & | CuanLoTTh, 
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